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The case for and against the seven per cent Bank rate is 
fully analysed, and so are some of the policy decisions that 
should follow from it. (page 997) 


BUSINESS IMPLICATIONS The detailed consequences of the tighter 


squeeze for the economy as a whole and for finance and business in particular are 
considered in Business Notes on page 1045, 
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The Chancellor’s IMF speech, together with Mr Per Jacob- 
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still confront the Fund. (page 1041) 
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FLY 


_ fuperftartiner 


to the States 





ON YOUR NEXT VISIT TO THE U.S. it’s 
worth taking an Air France Viscount to 
Paris just to experience the non-stop flight 
to New York by the brand-new Lockheed 
L-1649A Super Starliner. 
Whatever the weather, this latest Air 
France giant will wing youinincomparable 
comfort straight to your destination; for 
with its immense maximum range of 6,215 
miles, the Super Starliner is the only air- 


liner able to circle the globe in four flights. 






Organizing Space aii er, 


Bee Zee Wood Shelving Units provide— * 
Efficiency through economy: 74 
wood shelving reduces breakage, limits condensation and ELPlOT’, LOPTIMEr 


prevents corrosion. --- IT’S SMOOTHER 
Efficiency through simplicity: 

can be erected simply and quickly ...no tools required. 

Efficiency through flexibility: 

permit unlimited alterations and additions after erection. Details from all approved Travel Agents or 

AIR FRANCE —THE LONG-DISTANCE AIRLINE 


Write for complete information to— 
We are P 62 HAYMARKET, S8.W.1 WHITEHALL 4455 











BRUYNZEEL WOOD PRODUCTS CO LTD 
Langham House 308 Regent Street London W1 
Telephone: Langham 2455 


BIRMINGHAM + GLASGOW + MANCHESTER «+ DUBLIN 
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Eastman 
CHEMICALS 


are serving European industry 






Protective coating 
Cellulose Acetate Butyrate, a chemically uniform 
product of esterification by acetic and butyric acids, 
is the basis for paper, plastic and metal lacquers, 
heat sealing adhesives, airplane dopes and melt and 
peelable coatings. It is available in a number of 
types of varying acetyl contents and viscosities, in- 
cluding Half-Second Butyrate, a new low-viscosity 
film former with outstanding properties, developed 
especially for the coating industry. Half-Second 
Butyrate produces clear, non-yellowing films with 
remarkable resistance to breakdown by sunlight, 
plus high strength, flexibility and excellent outdoor 
weathering properties. 


ene 


Cellulose Acetate has been used for many years in 
waterproof wire and cable lacquers, where it pro- 
vides toughness and abrasion resistance. 


Solvents and Plasticizers in a broad range. Isobutyl 
acetate and di-isobutyl phthalate, made from East- 
man isobutyl alcohol, are finding rapid acceptance 
among European lacquer formulators. 


Textile 
Dyes of outstanding color fastness for synthetic fibers, 


Petroleum 

Tenamene® 1, 2, 3 and 60 are gum inhibitors and metal 
deactivators used in motor and aviation fuels to main- 
tain product quality during storage and use. 
Rubber 


Tenamene® 30 and 31, Eastman antiozonants, safe- 

> 
guard rubber products against the deteriorating effects 
of atmospheric ozone. 


Food and Agriculture 


Tenox® antioxidants protect food and animal feed 
against oxidative deterioration. They are available in a 
wide range of formulations to meet specific processing 
conditions. A line of commercial-grade antioxidants are 
also available to protect a variety of industrial products. 
Waxes and Polishes 

Epolene, a low molecular weight polyethylene wax, is 
available in regular and emulsifiable grades for use in 
paper coatings, polishes and as an upgrading agent for 
paraffin and other waxes. 










Stocks of many of these products are maintained in 
Europe, assuring quick delivery. If you would like to 
investigate any of these quality products, call or write 
Eastman’s European Sales Office in the Hague. They 






s European Sales Office Company Headquarters 
will put you in touch with our local representative. He Eastman Chemical Products, Inc: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
and a member of the Eastman staff will gladly work Anna Paulownastraat 76 Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 
with you toward obtaining the most effective use of The Hague, Netherlands Kingsport, Tennessee, U.S.A. 


Eastman chemical products in your operation. Telex: 31065 Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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GEORGE COHEN 


SONS AND COMPANY LIMITED 


are owners of 
Britain’s Largest 
Contractors’ Plant 


Hire Fleet 


and are one of 


THE 600 GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 


THE GEORGE COHEN 600 GROUP LIMITED 
Information Department : Wood Lane, London, W.12. 
Telephone : Shepherds Bush 2070 Telegrams : Omniplant, Telex, London. 


London, Leeds, Birmingha a, eee, Sen, Saco, nee stle, Hebbu n-Tyne, Southa pene, eee, See. ee See, 
Luton, Destigh, Hall Leshiowe: rth, Colchester, Bradford, Cardiff, Singapore. ; dian; Ribmeeediens . Brussels, New York, Montreal, Tor , Tak i. 
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The increased cost of postage need not mean SPI CE R S 
an inevitable increase in the total cost of a letter. 
For while the P.M.G. has been busy putting 
prices up, Spicers have attacked the problem of Pl F b e 
stationery costs on a wider front with their us a TIC 
Plus Fabric papers. In brief, Plus Fabric 


has all the qualities — good colour, good weight paper for 
and nice ‘feel’—that distinguish the finer 


ter business stati r 
business notepapers. Plus Fabric is indeed bet 3 onery 


a first class paper for all business purposes 


and has the added distinction that it does not Your usual printer or supplier can provide you with 
samples of ‘ Plus Fabric’ envelopes and papers— Bond, 


cost so much as the papers it so well replaces. Bank and Duplicator—in white and a range of tints, 


SPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET + LONDON EC4 + BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN + ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


TBw/N23 
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For all his progress and scientific development, man remains a vulnerable creature. 

Ile is capable of generating heat that will pulverise a city, and he can reach down to within a fraction 
of a degree of absolute zero; yet for himself life is impossible outside a small range of 

temperatures. Fortunately he has at hand much accumulated knowledge and a 

wide range of materials to aid him in the conservation of heat and in its distribution to calculated 
points at controlled rates. Enabling him so to bend nature to give him a more useful and 


happy life are the many preducts of The Cape Asbestos Co. Ltd. 


Owning mines and quarries in this country and abroad, and with complete 
facilities for processing and marketing, Cape Asbestos back up 
this world-wide organisation with intensive and 


continuous research and development. 


CAPOSITE — in the form of moulded blocks and pipe 
sections of Amosite asbestos: for thermal insulation. 


MA RINIT E — non-combustible sheet, made from 
Amosite asbestos: for the construction of A and B bulkheads 
in ships and for industrial ovens, driers ete. 


ASBESTOLUX — non-combustible insulation board, made from 
Amosite asbestos: for structural insulation combined 
with maximum fire protection. 


ROCK Stt—rock wool, processed from natuxal Scottish rock and 
available in a variety of different forms: 
for heat and acoustic insulation, and refrigeration, 


The Cape Asbestos Company /Ltd 


SUBSIDIARIES And ASSOCIATES 
114 & 116 PARK STREET NDON W1 GROsvenor 6022 
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@ Handbook of Commerce and Industry in Nigeria. 
3rd Edition (May, 1957): pp. 280, 5 text maps, index, 
21 appendices and Map Supplement containing 11 maps! 
price II/- post free. 


A comprehensive and up-to-date guide to all aspects of the Nigerian 
economy. Contents include: trade and trade statistics; internal and 
external communications ; customs regulations and tariffs; licensing 
procedure and other legislation affecting trade and industry; Govern- 
ment aids to industry ; immigration policy and procedure; public 
finance; development plans; Ministries, Government departments and 
Statutory corporations ; and much useful practical information for 
businessmen visiting Nigeria. 


I. ERE was once a passenger who said to a 


Fivi th QANTAS Qantas steward, ‘and get this 
ying with 


has spoilt me 
for this sort 
of thing / 


clear, I can’t stand being fussed 
over’. And 24 hours later he spoke 


again and said coldly 
\ 


Sp ‘I didn’t ring for 
you’. ‘No Sir,’ said 


the steward. ‘Then why 


@ Nigeria Trade Journal 


published quarterly: price per copy 2[- post free. 
Annual subscription 7/6 post free. li 

‘ ‘ cass : SW Ste iw cre 
Each issue contains trade statistics, a survey of overseas trade, illustrated are you standu o t » 
articles on Nigerian industries, commercial developments and other 
economic activities, and details of legislation affecting trade and industry. 
Details of advertisement rates may be obtained from the African and 
Colonial Press Agency Limited, 13, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


pointing a loaded tray at 


my head ?’ ‘Well sir, at 
eB Both publications obtainable from: The Crown Agents for Oversea 
Governments and Administrations, Ref.: O/Misc.234/10, 4, Millbank, 


exactly sundown yesterday 
London, S.W.1. 


you chose this brand of whisky 


Nigeria’s visible overseas trade in 1956 and a small soda. And I thought 


was valued at £288 million. Of this, the 
United Kingdom supplied £68,000,000- to, and 
bought £85,000,000 from, Nigeria. To those 
interested in this rapidly developing country, with 
a population of some 32 million, the Nigeria 
Handbook of Commerce and Industry and the 
Nigeria Trade Journal are indispensable factual 
guides. Both publications are compiled and issued 
by the Federal Department of Commerce and 
Industries, Lagos, on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment of Nigeria. 


; ; ‘ 
that, as the sun has just set again... 


‘Nonsense’ said the passenger ‘use 

your eyes man! Sun hasn’tset’. 

‘Not at this height, sir’ said the 

steward gently ‘but at zero feet, sir, 

immediately below us, the sun set the best part 

of a minute ago’. The passenger looked down through the 
window. Too true, the earth was already in shadow. ‘Well, 
well’ he said with honest enthusiasm, ‘well, well, well!’ 
‘Shall I leave you to pour the soda, sir?’ said the steward. 
‘Thanks’ said the passenger ‘Do. And—oh, steward!’ ‘Sir?” 
‘You win.’ Qantas stewards never fuss. But they spoil our 


passengers—outrageously ! 


QANTAS 


is Australian for comfort 


eee 
ae 
eeee® eee AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE in associaTION WITH 8.0.A.C. AND T.E.A.t 


SUPER G CONSTELLATIONS Tourist or First Class, West from San Fran isco 
er Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand- or East by the Q AN 1 AS/B.O.A.C. Kangaroo 
Route via Middle East, India, S.E, Asia. Also Sydney to Far East and 8, Africa, 


Descriptive literature on request from : 
Creed & Company Limited 


TELEGRAPH HOUSE CROYDON SURREY 


Tickets and advice from appointed Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C, Office and Qantas, 
69 Piccadilly, W1 - Telephone : MAYfair 9200 
No.4 


‘ 
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Flats for the L.C.C. at Roehampton 


Tall buildings at high speed and low cost. Wates have the plant, the 
organisation and the know-how. Add to this early collaboration with 
the owner, his architect and his engineer, and the building goes up on 
time and within the budget. Quick completion means earlier revenue. 


ye Ideas become concrete when 
NL We 


A , 


WATES LTD Building & Civil 


HEAD OFFICES °* 1258/1260 
LONDON 


Engineering Contractors 
LONDON ROAD °* S.W.16 ° 


Telephone: POLlards 5000 
BIRMINGHAM 


DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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when it’s a question of adhesion... 


Almost every new material brings anew problem—how to attach it to 








something else! For 50 years Surridge’s have specialised in solving 


just such problems for every industry—a good example being 









the TITEBOND range. 


think o LITE B 


TITEBOND adhesives are synthetic rubber solutions specially treated 






and compounded. During the 10 years they have been marketed the 


range has been developed until the needs of virtually every 






industry can now be met with a high degree of success — as witness 






the following list of widely known organisations who: 


nie (TITEB 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 








+ BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 












BRISTOL AIRCRAFT COMPANY LTD, + BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. 







E.K. COLE LTD. - McMICHAEL RADIO LTD. - NATIONAL COAL BOARD - POST OFFICE 







FACTORIES DEPARTMENT ~- ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED ~- SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES 








SYSTEM + 


fist 
thinkjof TITE B 


* TITEBOND adhesives find their widest use in the 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., ETC, 






aircraft, motor, plastic, building and furniture industries, 





A for such applications as attaching fabrics, P.V.C. fabrics, 





asbestos and plastics to metal, metal to metal, etc. 


ADHESIVES 


Our Technical Service Dept. is freely at the disposal of prospective users. 








for INDUSTRIAL 









Full research services are also available to formulate special adhesives 





for special cases. Just state your problem: our co-operation will be given 





gladly. Have you a copy of our Industrial Adhesives Catalogue? 







ALD., A.R.B. AND C.C.1. APPROVED 


SURRIDGE’S PATENTS LTD 


Beckenham, Kent. Telephone: BECkenham 0168/9 






T.A. 11174 
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problems in management: 


Improving 


competitive position 


You may be in a competitive position today, but what 
about tomorrow? Markets and competition change, 
and you must be ahead of them. That is where re- 
search is important. It is important in your organi- 
zation and that of your supplier. 


Let us consider research at Dow and the part played 
by glycols, a typical product group. Dow research has 
developed the largest number of glycols available to 
industry. Using these glycols plus an almost un- 
limited number of other chemicals, Dow is able 
to offer its customers every possible aid in develop- 
ing new products or improving old ones. 


Now glycols are being used as solvents, moisture 
control agents, antifreeze agents, plasticizers and for 
a wide variety of other uses. They have found ex- 
tensive applications in many industries including 
food and beverages, textiles, cosmetics, paper and 
paints. 


Is your supplier able to give you all the benefits 
of research? Make sure of your competitive posi- 
tion. For glycols get in touch with your local Dow 
representative or the nearest Dow branch oflice. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED e = Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan ® Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED e Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D. F. ® Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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By Appointment 


To Her Majesty the Queen 


Silversmiths 


NUMBER TWO 


MAPPINA 


George Schwartz 


by courtesy of ‘The Sunday Times* 


HE fortunate households in our age have been 

those with a large attic into which everything spare 
has been dumped over the years. So fortunate in 
some cases as to make almost axiomatic the injunction 
never to get rid of anything. 

Even without the excuse of lack of accommodation 
many households are happy to discard possessions, 
on the ground that they are worn, or out of fashion, 
or familiar to the point of boredom. ‘Glad to see the 
last of it’ is the ungrateful dismissal of an old and 
faithful household servitor, which goes out labelled 
as junk. 

It is in the traditional order of events that a new 
generation rejects the embodiment of the tastes of the 
previous’ generation. That ‘dreadful’ furniture cher- 
ished by father‘and those ‘awful’ hangings beloved by 
mother are swept out, so that the home can be gar- 


nished ina spirit which the next generation will: 


designate as more wicked than ever. 

Taste responds to the caprices of fashion and so 
makes for active business. Nevertheless, judgment on 
the design and form of things we live with in our 
own homes is still an essentially personal thing. 
Perhaps that is why the ‘clean sweep’ brigade are 
frequently kinder to objects of peculiarly personal 


* 


MAPPIN & WEBB LIMITED 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
In the City :— 2 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


In the West-end :—172 Regent Street, W.1 
(open Thursdays until 7 p.m.) 


In Knightsbridge :— 65 Brompton Road, S.W.3 


Sheffield: THE ROYAL WORKS. Showrooms: NORPOLK STREET 


use. Knives and forks, like bread and butter, tend to 
go on for ever. Exquisite craftsmanship in glass or 
plate frequently succeeds in commanding the respect 
and affection of one generation after another. And if 
the respect extends beyond aesthetics and takes 
approving note of its increasing monetary value we 
can take pride in grandfather's acumen as well as in 
his taste. 

Even acknowledged horrors cannot be written off 
with assurance, for a film company to-day may be 
hunting round for specimens to depict an allegedly 
monstrous interior setting of the eighties, and you 
will ruefully remember the gleeful occasion when your 
potential contribution was chopped up for firewood. 

All this is not counsel for indiscriminate hoard- 
ing, but a plea for modest judgment in these matters 
and a hint that you never can tell. 


* * 


SY 


or P a ~~ 


MAPPIN & WEBB LIMITED ARE ASSOCIATED, BY VIRTUE OF CONTROLLING INTEREST, WITH THESE COMPANIES— 
Mappin & Webb (South America) Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (Brazil) Ltd Mappin & Webb (South Africa) Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (India) Ltd. 
Mappin & Webb (France) Ltd. Mappin & Webb (Sales) Ltd. Mappin Properties Ltd. Carter Cabinets Ltd. Gladwin Ltd. Heeley Rolling Mills Ltd 


W.&G.NealLtd. The Pinking Shear Co.Ltd. Sheffield Silver Plate & Cutlery Co.Ltd. John Weiss & SonLtd. Robinson & Cleaver Ltd. 
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National Readership Survey, 1957 — 757,000 Readers 
ABC Average Weekly Net Sales Jan.— June 1957 — 127,262 
MENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.I 


will give serious consideration to an advertiser whose 


announcement they see in The Listener. 


readers of The Listener value its up-to-the-minute comments 
judgment, whose opinions carry weight. They 


on current affairs. They themselves are people of mature 
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Putting on the Brakes 

Barkers at the World’s Fair 
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The Alternative for Korea 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Bank Rate ; Conservatives ; Talking Seven 
Per Cent; Egypt; France and Algeria ; 
Russia; Strikes; Liberals; Balkans and 
Baltic; Norway ; Nato; Ghana; Nigeria; 
Sudan ; Refugees ; San Marino ; Kashmir 3 
Europe. 
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The Limits of Liberalism . 


AMERICAN SURVEY 
The Logic of Little Rock 


Mr Dulles’s Tight-rope ; 
Collision ? ; Oil Cuts Draw Blood ; Home 
in the Sun; More Room at the Inns; 
TV—Free or Fee?; In-migrants, not 
Immigrants. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
Chinese Puzzle 


Wheat and Gas from the Prairies; The 
Dutch Budget; Indian Villages in Trust; 
Ceylon and Foreign Capital. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 
Firm Words at Washington 


Going Up, Going DOWD........ccccccc- 


BUSINESS NOTES 1045 
The Currency; The Economy; In the 
Markets ; The Banks ; Building Societies ; 
Hire Purchase ; Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries ; International Capital ; Electricity ; 
Terms of. Trade ; Cheque Endorsement ; 
Marine Insurance; Exports; Motors; 
Fuel Economy; Air Fares; Natural 
Rubber ; Shorter Notes. 


Company Affairs 


“Johnnies”; United Drapery Stores ; 
Eastwoods ; Ransomes and Marles. 


Security Prices 


Statistics 


Teamsters in- 


Putting on the Brakes 


increase in the Bank rate to 7 per cent is not when it should be 

held, but what it should be about. There has been an 
inconsistency in most of the protests this week, which should not be 
allowed to muddle up the argument. What most of the critics are 
complaining of is that this crisis is being met in the old depressing way, 
by methods that will cut down production. But those few of them who 
then go on to to say what they would do simply put forward slightly 
different ways of doing the same thing, that is, cutting production. In 
spite of the sweeping condemnations of principle, most of the critics are 
in fact concerned with interesting, but minor, differences of method. 

This gloomy consensus makes it the more important to be quite clear 
how the present crisis and predicament have come about. One 
altogether too easy explanation is to blame everything on speculation and 
the Germans ; it is quite true that if the German economy were not so 
strong ours would not seem so weak, but as the Germans cannot be 
expected to pull our chestnuts out of the fire, loud complaint here is 
unprofitable. Another easy—and only slightly useful—thing to say 
is that Britain’s balance of payments surplus needs to be brought into line 
with the commitments now put upon it, either by increasing the surplus 
or by reducing the commitments. But everybody knows that the balance 
of payments is now a consequential problem, not a root cause. There is 
only one recognisable and eradicable root cause of Britain’s immediate 
troubles—in the sense of an internal disability which, if removed, would 
bring the solution of our other main economic problems fairly easily 
into reach. 

That immediate cause—let it be stated as a criticism of nobody except 
the Government—is wage inflation. If increases in wages far in excess 
of increases in productivity were not annually secured by the trade 
unions, then the other elements of cost inflation in Britain could be 
brought under control ; and if cost inflation could be brought under 
control, there would be no flight from the pound, and the problems of 
the current and capital balance of payments could be solved by quite 
minor adjustment. If income inflation is not brought under control, 
minor adjustments—or for that matter major ones—will be of no real 
avail. Any MP who does not talk about this, as well as about the monetary 
conditions making spiralling wage payments possible, in the debate 
at the end of October will not be talking about the economics of 1957. 

How can the main problem be tackled ? It has become clear that 
it cannot be tackled by way of exhortation to the unions, and resort is 
therefore being made or prepared to another way instead. That other way 
is to make money more scarce so that it becomes more difficult for 
employers to grant wage increases, and to make unemployment less rare 
so that it becomes more difficult for trade unions to demand them. It is a 
self-flagellant way, but it is also the way that is, in fact, the aim 


“| important thing about Parliament’s coming debate on the 
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of the methods of disinflation now sponsored by 
both the main political parties ; they may not admit 
this in their statements, but they do admit it by their 
policies. The immediate political and economic task 
before Parliament looks as if it must simply be to debate 
which of these slightly different methods of achieving 
the same aim would be slightly the best : best, that is, 
in having the most direct effect upon the internal 
problem of wage inflation and the related external 
problem of attracting foreign money here, while having 
the least damaging effect on other things. There are 
three possible policies in the field. 


ABOUR’S policy was most succinctly described by Mr 
Bevan himself : ‘Decide the sort of goods 
you want produced and stop other goods.” He 
envisaged the decisions being made by the House of 
Commons. Whether Mr Bevan realises it or not, his 
policy, if it were workable, would have the direct aim of 
bringing about a pool of unemployment, which might 
be the quickest way to stop extravagant annual wage 
increases ; if the workers now making the products 
which he wants to be stopped are not to be stopped, too, 
his statement has no meaning. The practical objection 
to the policy, however, is that even Mr Bevan’s well- 
known imagination ought to boggle at the thought of 
any parliamentary assembly debating, let alone deciding, 
what to do about even a limited proportion of the several 
hundred thousand items that appear in any census of 
industrial production ; members of Parliament really 
cannot decide whether they want an extensive cut in 
the production of flongs or bottom-stoppers, because 
most MPs (very sensibly) do not know what a flong or 
a bottom-stopper is. This sort of decision can only 
realistically be made by a great diffusion of judgment 
into the hands of those who do know, and who stand to 
gain or lose by the correctness of their decisions. In 
addition, unfortunately, a policy of controls would not 
attract more foreign money to London ; it would be 
more likely to scare it away. 

A second possible policy is that of keeping down 
demand by higher taxation and other non-monetary 
means ; this policy, which now seems to be Labour’s 
second string and which used to be the Conservatives’ 
first one, is broadly the policy that was followed during 
the demand disinflation of last year. It is legitimate to 
argue that the main reason why last year’s policy did 
not work was that it was not pushed far enough ; but the 
effects of the policy, so far as it was pressed, were frankly 
rather disappointing, indeed mainly deleterious. The 
object of disinflationary policy now should be to exert 
the maximum retarding effect on wage increases, and 
the minimum retardation on production ; last year’s 
policy seemed to work precisely the other way round. 
Firms, faced with a flagging demand but still enjoying 
ample liquid resources, kept their redundant men on 
uneconomic short time, instead of sacking them ; pro- 
duction lagged as those working on short time worked 
carefully to rule as well, and wage inflation proceeded 
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as before. Moreover, the fountain spurts of emergency 
budgets, small cuts in Government current expenditure 
and larger cuts in Government investment, which three 
successive Chancellors intermittently emitted from late 
1955 onwards, did not, in cold fact, do very much to 
restore confidence in the pound. 


_ remains, then, last week’s third policy : 

resort to a classical monetary policy. One reason 
for hoping that this may work better than the other two 
policies is, no doubt, merely the rather desperate feeling 
that it can hardly work any worse. But there is also 
practical evidence to support the hope. Perhaps 
the best course for those who in coming debates will 
have to defend Bank rate as a method of disinflation will 
be to borrow the favourite catchphrases out of the 
mouths of their critics. Stood on their feet instead of 
their head, these criticisms are often really the most 
effective arguments for a classical monetary policy : 

(1) There is the argument that the rise in Bank rate 
will “ increase the foreign interest burden on our balance 
of payments.” What this means is that it will make it 
more profitable for foreigners to hold funds in London 
and thus support the pound. You cannot reasonably 
say at one and the same time that it is very important 
for Britain to attract foreign money, and then that be- 
cause Britain must have so much foreign money it can- 
not pay attractive interest rates on.it. Foreign sterling 
balances do not grow on gooseberry bushes ; in a hard 
commercial world they have to be enticed: 

(2) There is the argument that the high Bank rate 
could “lead to the break-up of the sterling area if 
continued for any length of time.” What this means is 
that it has now become more expensive for India and 
some other Commonwealth countries to borrow here, in 
furtherance of their over-hasty development plans. Good ; 
this is the feature of the sterling area that most needs 
to be broken up. 

(3) There is the argument that high interest rates will 
cut investment rather than consumption. This is not 
quite as self-evident a proposition as it may seem. What 
a credit squeeze does is to cut expenditure’ from before- 
tax funds rather than from post-tax incomes. Left wing 
politicians, who have always been most critical of wasteful 
expenditure on business expenses and from untaxed 
capital gains, should take note of this ; no capital gains 
tax they have ever proposed could have such a massive 
impact as the capital losses imposed upon the City last 
week. Undeniably, and unfortunately, capital formation 
is one element which is met out of borrowing or before- 
tax liquid funds ; but so are wage payments. 

(4) There is the argument that high interest rates “ will 
hit the weaker industries and the smaller firms hardest,” 
presumably driving the more marginal of them into 
bankruptcy. It is a fair point that the firms which are 
most vulnerable to a credit squeeze are not necessarily 
always those which it is economically most desirable to 
cut off ; frost sometimes nips first the growing plant. 
But, to a considerable extent, this weeding out of the 
weakest firms is again precisely what the economy needs. 

- These arguments must not be pressed too far. At most, 
they imply that a seven per cent Bank rate, by its more 
direct effect in attracting foreign money and in whittling 
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down the liquid funds from which wage increases 
are paid, is the best of the alternative restrictive policies 
for defending the pound. But it is still restrictive policy 
—to be resented, to be deplored, but also not to be 
avoided. The inescapable fact is that restriction—of 
some sort, by some method—cannot be avoided until 
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the root cause has been tackled. How can the steady 
increase in money incomes—not limited to wages, but 
with wages unquestionably in the lead—be brought 
within bounds ? Anyone who refuses to face that fact 
is simply objecting to the thermometer rising when the 
patient has a fever. 


Barkers at the World’s Fair 


Both at Uno and outside it, negotiation has virtually stopped 
and the propaganda battle is in full swing. Even so, there is 
a right and a wrong way of defending the free world’s interests 


ITH all the diplomatic finesse of a runaway 

4 bulldozer, the governments of the major 

powers are conducting a slambang exchange 
of public accusations. At the United Nations, in 
formal notes, and in less official media such as Pravda 
articles and Mr Dulles’s contribution to Foreign 
Affairs, the verbal missiles are whizzing to and fro 
at a pace that would give any conscientious observer 
a painful Wimbledon neck. Exchanges of this kind 
have often been associated with the annual excretion 
which the UN Assembly calls a general debate, but 
their present intensity calls for comment. 

It is not enough to say that the Russians, angered 
and disturbed by the general refusal to let them ‘bury 
Hungary in indecent silence, have set out to divert 
attention by thumping other tubs. Nor does the 
Syrian imbroglio alone account for all the hubbub. 
The Middle East provided the theme of this week’s 
western notes to Moscow, but through the din in the 
Assembly at least one other slogan—disarmament— 
has resounded just as clearly. This was to be expected. 
When the Russians slammed the doors of Lancaster 
House a month ago, they gave explicit warning that 
they meant to have a public free-for-all on disarma- 
ment in the Assembly. Since then they have kept up 
a brisk sniping fire, claiming that the western govern- 
ments would do their utmost to evade a full debate ; 
it is hardly surprising that the western response has 
been: “If you want a fight, we’re ready.” 

Where is it all supposed to get anybody ? For the 
time being, evidently, all possibility of progress by 
negotiation is off the menu. Loud though their voices 
ring, the powers are not in fact talking to each other. 
In Europe, the Russians seem as resolved after Dr 
Adenauer’s electoral victory as they were before it 
to abjure all four-power responsibility for promoting 
German reunion (although, as Mr Selwyn Lloyd fairly 
recalled on Tuesday, Mr Khrushchev freely accepted 
that responsibility at the “summit” talks in 1955). 
In the Middle East, the Americans at least are resolved 
not to accept Russia as a fellow consultant, even if 
they cannot any longer hope to keep this rival doctor 


from pawing the patient. As to disarmament, the 
Russians have made public their refusal even to try 
to close the gap between the rival proposals. Why, 
then, the flood of words ? 


As in most cross-talk acts, the dialogue is really 
directed at the audience, not at the other fellow. 
The main target at present is the great mass of 
hesitant or uncommitted opinion, especially in the 
Asian, Arab and African countries. Now the chief 
characteristic of this mass is that it is bored and 


The Price of The Economist 


The Economist has cost one shilling since 
June, 1920. After 37 years, it is mow necessary to 
increase our price. 

This decision was taken with the greatest 
reluctance after the increase in postal rates, 
announced earlier this summer, had added yet one 
more burden of cost to the many others that have 
fallen upon publishers in recent years. Up to the 
present, increased circulation and advertising 
support have made it possible for us to absorb 
these costs without asking the readers of the paper 
to pay more. Unfortunately, we can do so no 
longer. 

From the fssue of October 5th, The Economist 
will cost 1s. 6d. The subscription rates will be 
£4 10s. a year in the United Kingdom and £5 a 
year elsewhere. The new rates of subscription by 
air will be given in next week’s issue. There will 
also have to be adjustments in the special rates 
of subscription for students, details of which can 
be had on application. 

Our world-wide circulation means that a long 
time inevitably elapses between the sending-out of 
subscription renewal notices from this office and 
their arrival back. To avoid any unfairness, we 
are prepared to accept the renewal, at the old 
rates, of any subscription that is due to expire on 
or before the issue of December 28th, provided 
that the renewal, with remittance, is received in 
this office before the end of October. 
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repelled by the great powers’ quarrels. The Bandung 
countries are largely preoccupied with their private 
interests and feuds: the Arabs with Israel and, at the 
moment, Algeria ; India and Pakistan with Kashmir ; 
Turkey with Cyprus; Indonesia, Burma, and others 
with the threat of disintegration. Those states that 
must live immediately. under the shadow of the two 
communist giants have welcomed western support ; 


but even in their case national policy is shaped 


by local as well as by global considerations. 

The Eatanswill approach is a pretty effective one 
for orators addressing such an audience from the hust- 
ings. It is the more so because what is at stake is 
not just the votes that governments cast at Uno, but the 
trend of mass opinion. The rivals in a propaganda 
battle are not, in fact, candidates soliciting the votes 
of a handful of intelligent electors ; their role is rather 
that of fairground barkers, whose best chance of rolling 
up an enthusiastic crowd is to plug a few simple catch- 
words that appeal to fairly low common denominators. 
It is asking too much to expect the crowd to study 
complicated alternative programmes for disarmament, 
or to make a careful analysis of the problems of a 
remote area like central Europe. It may, indeed, be 
asking too much to expect a Bandung government to 
withstand a groundswell of ill-informed popular 
enthusiasm for such an innocent sounding slogan as 
“ban the bomb.” 

It is not surprising that the Russia of Mr 
Khrushchev, that master barker, has beaten all Stalin’s 
records in slogan production. Hands off Syria—only 
the Germans can settle German reunion—eliminate 
foreign bases—replace alliances by security pacts— 
create “ peace areas” (ranging from southern Asia to 
the Baltic)—ban the bomb—halt nuclear tests: the 
list is long and ever growing. The words need have 
no relation to the facts. At the United Nations last 
week, Mr Gromyko served up a resolution which 
simply restated the “ panch shila” principles beloved 
of uncommitted Asians. These five principles include 
non-intervention and equal rights for small nations, 
principles which sixty Assembly members had just 
been vainly urging Russia to respect in regard to 
Hungary. Whatever the market value of the rouble, 
the Soviet government clearly means to continue the 
devaluation of the pledged word. 


EITHER in the UN nor in the wider world outside 
N can the western nations hope to match communist 
mastery of this kind of game. Free societies are simply 
not organised for the putting over of saturation propa- 


ganda. Their own newspapers, for a start, could be 
relied on to punch holes in any attempt by their 
governments to substitute paper pledges for realities, 
unenforced prohibitions for properly controlled dis- 
armament. schemes, notional “security pacts” for 
alliances based on the sure ground of common interest. 

Yet it is equally unimaginative to oppose the Soviet 
propaganda onslaught with. destructive logic alone. It 
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is, for example, easy to drive a coach and horses 
through Russia’s latest arguments on disarmament ; 
what is not self-contradictory in them is virtually 
meaningless. But that is not enough. The fairground 
crowd is not prepared to settle down and listen to a 
long disputation within the rules of logic. Its attention 
wanders back to the gaudy banners, and even if it 
does listen to a few scraps of argument it will probably 
end up feeling that both sides are equally obstinate. 

The West might be well advised to lower its sights. 
It looks like having a pretty hard winter on the diplo- 
matic front. The communists have grasped the simple 
formula that disunity equals unilateral disarmament. 
They have failed to get their antagonists to accept their 
one-sided proposals for disarmament ;- blandishment 
did not work in 1955, nor the brandishing of long- 
range rockets in 1957 ; but they can still hope to bring 
about an equivalent amount of disunity in the free 
world, and particularly between the western and the 
free Asian countries. Western blunders in the Middle 
East have given them one lever ; Algeria, Japanese 
anxiety about nuclear radiation, Indian and Pakistani 
grudges, the question of China’s UN seat, and Governor 
Faubus have provided others. Such a background does 
not favour any attempt by the West to line up Asian 
and African opinion on its side either at Turtle Bay 
or elsewhere. 


HAT western statesmen can do is to remind the 
world, soberly but bluntly, that the peoples they 
represent have as keen an instinct of self-preservation 
as others ; that there are things which they regard as 
vital to their security, and limits beyond which they 
will not submit to being pushed. They can say plainly 
that, however offensive it may be to other people’s 
moral principles, they can no more be expected to 
scrap their alliances, their provision of bases for 
friendly forces, or their nuclear deterrent power, than, 
say, India can be expected to raze the Himalayas. 
Western Europe—like some other areas on the fringe 
of the communist block—enjoys the protection of no 
great mountain range, and has no intention of pinning 
its security to sheets of paper. Straight talk of this 
type will not ring like music in all Asian ears, but 
it may carry conviction. 

Many things make it difficult at present to expound, 
either in the west or in the Bandung world, the logic 
of the argument that the fate of both areas hangs 
together, that totalitarian inroads in either one will 
seal the doom of the other. But the free world cannot 
afford to wait until that gospel is universally accepted. 
Here and now, western diplomacy faces the more 
limited task of defining what is indispensable for the 
survival of the free western societies in a dangerous 
world, and of making it absolutely clear that there can 
be no retreat from that vital minimum. This is not 
a good formula for electioneering in the Eatanswill 
manner ; but just at the moment it seems best just to 
dispense a stiff dose of sobering honesty. 
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Labour’s Horns 


At the conference in Brighton next week the leaders of the 
Labour Party will be well advised, in the light of both the 
next election and the present economic troubles, to keep 


their hands free from irrelevant doctrinal commitments 


Kensington a very obstinate-looking horned 

dinosaur. No doubt Mr Gaitskell knows it well. 
For this is precisely what he apparently does not intend 
his party, with its atavistic urges, to look like at the next 
election. This is, of course, sensible of him. He wants 
to win the election and now thinks that the Labour party 
has a very good chance of doing so. He does not want 
the party to scare away voters by appearing again in the 
menacing guise of a now prehistoric and pointless 
species of socialism, which would be a grievous handi- 
cap both at the polls and for a future Labour govern- 
ment. It is in the light of this intention, which is shared 
with more or less clarity by most of Mr Gaitskell’s more 
up-to-date colleagues, that the decisions of next week’s 
Labour party conference on the ancient articles of the 
socialist faith will have to be judged. 

The first crippling commitment to be avoided is the 
familiar shopping list of industries to be nationalised, 
which is both unpopular and uninspiring politically and 
irrelevant economically. This does not mean that the 
proposals, which will be 
discussed at Brighton, for a 
fresh approach to nationali- 
sation, in place of the old 
fundamentalist programme 
of public ownership, are so 
much eyewash. Mr Gaits- 
kell and Mr Wilson, if not 
socialists in the dinosaurian 
sense, are convinced social 
democrats. They are com- 
pletely persuaded that it is 
the state’s duty, by control, 
participation, or, if - need 
be, ownership, to ensure that industries conform with 
the nation’s needs and jnterests, as seen by the men in 
Whitehall. Labour’s overwhelming interest is un- 
doubtedly to secure the increase of the national product 
by every means, to the great benefit of its supporters ; 
but it still apparently prefers to palter with the country’s 
great businesses instead of ensuring that, in Sir Winston 
Churchill’s phrase, there is enough “ grindstone” in 
their operations to keep them “keen.” No doubt it will 
be a gain, not only for the Labour party but also, as far 
as it goes, for the nation, if the list of the putative 
victims of nationalisation can at least be pigeon-holed. 
It will still be dubious whether the less obviously 


T'e is among the fossil reptiles at South 


menacing gimmicks of the projected “shareholder 
state” either make any more relevant sense or create 
any less apprehensive uncertainty in British industry. 
The Labour party may succeed in freeing its hands, but 
it cannot be expected to change its spots—or, to be just, 
its principles. 

Other commitments—no less awkward for another 
Labour government faced with the facts of life, and 
with the strain on the pound that its advent will certainly 
bring about—are less likely to be avoided, if only be- 
cause the Labour leaders themselves will probably not 
try very hard to avoid them. Chief among these mill- 
stones are three : outright reliance on physical controls 
to save the country’s economy ; blank cheques to the 
nationalist groups in the colonies ; and binding pledges 
about H-bombs and tests. There are two reasons for 
fearing that, for all the new discretion, these hostages 
to fortune are only too likely to be given. One is that 
Mr Gaitskell and his colleagues do believe, overween- 
ingly, in the efficacy of controls, a belief that will inevit- 
ably be reinforced if Mr Thorneycroft fails ; and they 
do not disbelieve, sufficiently sceptically, in the worth of 
pious precepts about colonial emancipation or peace by 
example. The second reason is that, looking to the next 
election, they have also to avoid the appearance of a 
party split. Very likely this will be done at Brighton, 
but only at a price ; and the price will almost certainly 
be a great deal of windy affirmation about the party’s 
unshakable “socialism.” The new nationalisation 
policies will be wrapped up with quotations from the 
creed ; and controls will be proclaimed again as an 
article of the faith. Mr Bevan, who is the biggest figure 
on Mr Gaitskell’s front bench, is for the moment fully 
“integrated ” with the victory-seeking shadow Cabinet ; 
but he is, if not a dinosaur, at any rate always liable to 
act like a rogue elephant, and he has already given warn- 
ing to would-be heretics among his colleagues by rough 
words about both European free trade and Bank rate. 


EALITY will break in even at party conferences. Bank 
R rate and Mr Thorneycroft’s emergency measures, 
if not on the agenda, will be much mulled over ; and 
the first leading article this week takes a glance at the 
alternative approach that is likely to be boosted at 
Brighton. The question that is naturally always asked 
of an Opposition is whether it is working out a policy 
of its own to cope with the nation’s necessities. But 
all experience suggests that the last thing Labour ought 
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to. do is to make up its mind now, in the public political 
gaze and in open conference of the faithful, about what 
precisely it would do to save the pound and promote 
the expansion of the economy, if later on it were given 
the job. And the reason for this is very simple. An 
alternative policy, formed now and in this way, would 
almost certainly be a bad one ; it would be, again, mainly 
affirmation, and the party’s leaders would not really 
believe in it. It is foolish to expect Labour to be any- 
thing but Labour, in its prejudices as well as its prin- 
ciples ; but every argument adds up to the desirability, 
for the party’s as well as the nation’s sake, of entering 
into as few commitments now as possible. The right, 
expedient, course for Mr Gaitskell is, first, as he is 
trying to do, to keep his hands free ; and, secondly, as 
he is already busily doing, to see that policy-pondering, 
against the day when there may be a Labour cabinet, is 
in the right hands, to get the right shadow men into 
the right shadow departments of state. 

It is, admittedly, very nearly impossible for an 
Opposition to lie low and say nuffin at a time like this. 






South Korea is likely to be a perpetual burden 
on the West—unless the country is reunited. 
Could the free world safely propose a period of 


economic collaboration between north and south? 


T is just over four years since the fighting in Korea 
I came to an end. The United Nations forces man- 
ning the cease-fire line have spent the interval in con- 
structing a defensive network of trenches, bunkers and 
strongpoints that would have gladdened the heart of an 
infantryman of the first world war. The free world’s 
policy about the political future of Korea strongly 
resembles these defences ; it is deep-dug, comfortable 
and familiar, but it needs a sharp effort of the mental 
muscles to climb out and take a look at what lies on the 
other side. 

“The other side,” in this case, is the economic price 
that has to be paid by South Korea, and by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, as a result of the continued division of the 
country. It is this that puts Korea into a different cate- 
gory from another partitioned country, Germany, where 
partition has done little to hamper the economicrecovery 
of the western half—indeed, if anything, through the 
i:flux of young refugees seeking work, has been a 
stimulus to it. Perhaps the price will be thought worth 
paying by those who have to reach into their pockets. 
If so, at least the price should be made clear ; if not, 
it is necessary to look about for ways out of the present 
political deadlock. 

As a recent article in The Economist from our 





The Alternative for Korea 
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Yet it is obviously in the interest of Mr Gaitskell to do 
this now, as far as he can, because the more is said, 
above all in conference, the more it is likely to be the 
wrong thing. An Opposition is always in a dilemma 
at a time of national crisis or emergency. Its instinct 
to make hay while the Government’s sun is not shining 
is countered by its desire not to make matters worse for 
the country. Its natural wish to bring the Government 
down is countered, not only by a sense of patriotic 
responsibility, but also by the uneasy knowledge that, 
if it succeeds, it will have to put matters right itself. 
This is not only the dilemma of the Labour party ; it is 
peculiarly, in coming months, the dilemma of Labour’s 
great constituent, the trade unions. Their first duty is 
no doubt to their members ; but nothing would be 
worse than for trade unionists, after fiery words first 
at the Trades Union Congress and now at Brighton, 
deliberately to wreck for political motives Mr Thorney- 
croft’s chances of success. The dinosaur’s horns may be 
shed at Brighton ; but the Labour party cannot escape 
the horns of this dilemma. 


special correspondent pointed out, it now seems 
highly unlikely that South Korea will ever be able 
to stand on its own feet without a supporting hand 
from the United States. Although the amount of foreign 
aid needed each year will decline fairly sharply once 
the stage of major capital reconstruction is past, the 
Koreans will almost certainly still want more in the way 
of food and raw materials than they can pay for out of 
their own exports. Even if Congress is willing to go on 
closing the gap indefinitely with American funds, the 
South Korean economy will be a curiously rootless one. 
The southern half of the country contains comparatively 
few natural resources, and the new industries will have 
to concentrate chiefly on processing imported materials. 
And if Congress, in an economising mood, one day 
shuts off the supply of aid, South Korea may well drop 
right over the edge into the chaos it has been skirting 
since the war. 


7. is why eyes in the south turn to the apparent 
Eldorado north of the 38th Parallel. Here are 
the things on which a balanced economy could be 
founded : up to four million tons of coal a year, much 
of it the bituminous coal of which South Korea is com- 
pletely barren; iron and steel, in which the south 
is only a beginner ; four times as much electric power 
and ten times as much cement, as well as supplies of 
badly-needed chemical fertilisers. The south, in return, 
can offer labour for the depopulated north and light 
industries to use the north’s power and metals. 
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Together the two halves would be a going concern ; 
they might even, by Asian standards, be moderately 
prosperous. But it is clear from the disappointments of 
the last four years that they will not be brought together, 
in peace at any rate, so long as the Chinese, the western 
powers and the South Koreans all preserve their present 
attitudes unchanged. The free nations have two ques- 
tions to ask themselves. Is the economic advantage of 
unification—briefly, the lifting of the Korean aid burden 
—big enough to justify some political concessions ? If 
so, what kind of concessions could be offered that might 
tempt the communists to return the compliment ? 


HE attitude of the free world on Korea has been 
T fundamentally the same as on Germany. It has 
declined to do anything that would imply recognition of 
the regime in the communist half of the country ; and it 
has insisted that reunification should be a one-jump 
process achieved through free elections covering the 
whole country. This would take away from the 
communists any opportunity to profit from their 
normal tactics of subversion. The trouble is that 
it is equivalent to inviting them to lead against the ace 
of trumps. 

The total population of North Korea, depleted 
by war and the outflow of refugees, now equals only a 
quarter or less of the south’s 22 million. Even if the 
communists carried the north solidly, which would be a 
miracle, they would still be obliterated by the southern 
majority, which lost any illusions about them in 1950 
and shows no signs of succumbing again. The com- 
munists have rejected proposals for an election under 
United Nations supervision ever since the Geneva con- 
ference in 1954. Under what terms can they be induced 
to come back into the bidding ? 

There can be no compromise on the principle that 
sooner or later, and preferably sooner, an all-Korean 
election should be held under the eyes of inspectors 
who can guarantee that it is reasonably near the genuine 
article. Where a compromise may be possible is in 
the way priority is allocated between this and the need 
for economic collaboration between the two zones. In 
the past the Pyongyang authorities, angling for recogni- 
tion, have frequently offered to resume the pre-1950 
transmissions of electric power from the north. This 
might give the. West a cue for proposing a new start 
on a graduated process of reunification. The process 
would open with a period, lasting perhaps five or ten 
years, but with a clearly specified end, during which 
the two governments would keep their political authority 
but pledge themselves to co-operate in other fields. It 
would close when the promised elections set up an all- 
Korean government—perhaps with a degree of regional 
autonomy, and with shock-absorber clauses written into 
the constitution to cushion the losers. 

This amounts to an exchange of risks. The southern 
half of Korea would have to live on intimate terms for 
several years with a communist regime that sent an 
activist across the border with every consignment of 





steel, and which might, when 
the time came, try to dodge the 
prescribed elections. On the 
other hand, it would get the 
benefit of the north’s resources, 
and meantime could bend itself 
to the task of improving life in 
the south so that, agitators or 
not, it could approach the elec- 
tions with reasonable _ self- 
assurance. The communists 
would run the risk of eventually 
losing the north in the hope that 
during the interval they might 
work themselves into a position from which they could 
gain the whole country. Neither side would have a 
cast-iron certainty, but so long as they both sit tight 
waiting for one to appear Korea is going to remain 
divided. From the West’s point of view the difference 
between the size of the two populations ensures thar 
the risk will at least be manageable. 





Syngman Rhee 


T. real risks of such a guarded arrangement should 
certainly not be disguised. But something of this 
kind might seem to have at least a chance of meeting 
the chief requirements. It might get trade flowing 
without abandoning the principle of reunion through 
elections, and yet it might conceivably inveigle the com- 
munists out of their foxholes. It faces two main 
difficulties. The first is that any genuine settlement of 
the Korean question must solve the problem of the 
foreign forces stationed in the country without opening 
the way to civil war or leaving the peninsula under the 
threat of domination by the mainland. The second is 
the blunt—and understandable—refusal so far of almost 
everyone in South Korea to have anything to do with 
the communists. 

It is very difficult to find anyone, either in the 
government party or the opposition, who will entertain 
the thought of even temporary collaboration with the 
Pyongyang regime. President Rhee is still committed, 
at least in public, to reunification by force. Even though 
this particular dogma is unlikely to survive him, his 
probable successors show no signs at all of softening 
their hostility to the leaders north of the border. 

In Korea as in Germany, it is dangerous for the West, 
while inevitably committed to certain principles of 
action, to commit itself to a single leader or a single 
policy. But in Germany the problem is the relatively 
simple one of being prepared to adjust oneself to the 
changes that may follow Dr Adenauer’s eventual depar- 
ture ; in Korea it is to promote the changes as well. 
As time goes by the communists may grow increasingly 
reluctant to bargain, as more Chinese “ volunteers ” 
settle on the land and as the industries of North Korea 
are knitted into those of Manchuria. South Korea 
might then be permanently isolated as the detached 
lower half of an appendix to Asia. Might it not be at 
any rate worth starting to think about an alternative ? 
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BANK RATE 


Parliament beyond Recall 


T would be a pity to arouse too much partisanship about 

Labour’s request for an early recall of Parliament. In 
principle, Mr Gaitskell was quite justified in asking for it, 
but considering the timing of the various international 
meetings, the Prime Minister was probably right to turn it 
down. Mr Macmillan himself conceded that Parliament 
ought to debate the new Bank rate, but he fairly argued 
that MPs would be better informed (which means that 
ministers should be better briefed) after not only the cur- 
rent talks in Washington and Ottawa, but also the subse- 
quent OEEC meeting in Paris. Although the OEEC 
Council of Ministers is ostensibly being called to consider 
its sub-committee’s reports on problems of the free trade 
area, there is almost bound to be some discussion of Euro- 
pean balances of payments as well. Given that there should 
be no debate until after all these meetings, the earliest date 
for recalling Parliament would be October 21st, only eight 
days before the date already fixed. Mr Macmillan, not 
unfairly, feels there would be no great advantage in this, 
and he has agreed that parliamentary business should be 
rearranged to allow a full debate (two or three days) start- 
ing on the day MPs do reassemble. 

If Mr Macmillan’s main argument was sound, however, 
his lesser one was more questionable. He listed the three 
occasions on which Parliament had been recalled since the 
war—in 1949 for devaluation, in 1950 for rearmament, and 
in 1956 for Suez—and then claimed that the present position 
was not comparable. No doubt he wished to take another 
opportunity to make it clear that the solution of 1949 was 
not being considered ; but this slightly airy dismissal could 
be criticised as a misunderstanding of Parliament’s function. 
Devaluation in 1949 was largely an acceptance of an estab- 
lished defeat ; there was little that a recalled Parliament 
could do about it except to groan. Last week’s decisions 
have been advertised not mainly as an acceptance of facts, 
but as an acceptance of a significant change in economic 
objectives—a manifestation that what Sir Winston Churchill 
would have called the “crunch” of the economic battle 
has arrived. More, surely, than devaluation it is a subject 
which Parliament, probably early and certainly exhaus- 
tively, should debate. 


Complaints of Leak 


HE allegation of a “leak” about last Thursday’s in- 
T crease in Bank rate has brought forth understandable 
indignation from those City dealers whose fingers were 
burned, and an equally understandable demand by the 
Labour Party for a full inquiry. Some comment can 
properly be made from the journalistic side of the fence. 
The salient point, which may or may not have relevance 
to the present furore, is that news of any bare change 
in Bank rate can be, and from one’s past experience 








invariably is, kept concealed uniil the Bank of England 
announces it. But news of any “ packet deal ’—of the 
sort that too often accompanies a Bank rate change nowa- 
days—is sometimes much more difficult to keep dark. 
When there are suggestions of a brake on complicated 
public investment programmes, a lot of people are likely 
to have to be consulted in advance. When there is to 
be a stop on bank advances, the Chancellor presumably 
has to see the clearing bankers beforehand ; and although 
these are very discreet people, they can hardly be 
expected to walk in and out from seeing him wearing 
false beards. From past experience, it is a fair guess 
that these comings, goings and consultations about the 
Chancellor’s “ subsidiary steps” would have been likely, 
however stringent the security, to enable parts of the press 
and the City to guess, by Wednesday evening or Thursday 
morning at the latest, that something was afoot.. In 
the particular circumstances of last Wednesday and 
Thursday, as a matter of fact, the closer any of them got 
to an intimation of what rough form the subsidiary steps 
were likely to take, the more likely they were to assume 
that they would be an alternative to a Bank rate increase 
rather than an accompaniment to it. Two alternative 
suggestions for the timing of policy changes seem to emerge. 
The first is that, if “subsidiary steps” have to be 
taken (and there are some, if arguable, economic reasons for 
saying that they did not), then they should be made after 
a Bank rate change instead of being tied up in a confidence 
package deal with it. Alternatively—although this will 
shock the traditionalists—Bank rate changes themselves 
might be made more of a movable rite ; the convention 
that they are made after the court of the Bank of England’s 
regular meeting on Thursday is of long and hallowed 
tradition, and when the changes are a result purely of 
Bank of England policy (which perhaps they more often 
should be) the tradition deserves to be maintained. But 
when they are clearly part of a Chancellor’s general 
economic policy, and are to be announced in conjunction 
with other measures, the rigidity of the convention is 
dangerous. The rumour that some sort of announcement 
about economic policy is likely to be made sometime around 
Thursday then fixes on to the Bank of England’s notice 
board an intelligent anticipatory stare. It is, of course, 
impossible to say whether somebody did do something 
more reprehensible than this last week. The point is that 
whatever did happen, whether reprehensible or merely 
anticipatory, could best be prevented in future by more 
flexibility in timing in the Bank or in Whitehall. 


CONSERVATIVES 


Point and Little Counterpoint 


N theory, seven per cent Bank rate should draw at least 
I some of the teeth from the hungriest rank and file 
critics lined up for the annual Conservative conference in 
two weeks’ time ; it remains to be seen whether it does. 
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The agenda for the conference contains a record number 
of 412 resolutions, and over a third call on the Government 
to deal with inflation, in one form or another. But resolu- 
tions had to be submitted by mid-August, and, if there is 
any justice in this world, Mr Thorneycroft should be able 
to clasp all the most critical motions to his chest as support 
for the tough and unpopular action he has taken since then. 

As usual, on most subjects, including the economic ones, 
the particular resolutions to be debated have been adroitly 
chosen to give some scope for criticism, but without 
facing the Government with a wording it could not accept ; 
this is particularly noticeable this year in the motion on 
industrial relations, where the resolutions calling for a 
“tough line” have been passed over, and a milky motion 
urging the Government “ to encourage trade union leader- 
ship to be both responsible and representative” comes up 
for vote instead. But the Tory rank and file have had a 
dismal, even frightening, year and they will not be happy 
if they cannot take away at least one bloody scalp. The 
original and obvious candidate was Mr Thorneycroft, but 
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now that he has found an effective shield the finger could 
be pointing at poor Mr Poole. He is having to reply to 
a resolution demanding that Tory propaganda should be 
more clearly explained “and issued in terms more easily 
understood by the general public.” This is the one resolu- 
tion which, if passed (and unless the party’s sophistry is 
immense), will clearly imply some official shortcomings. 
Mr Poole’s answer, of course, should be that the finest 
Hi-Fi machine in the world cannot make a barrel organ 
sound like a Bechstein, and that if the rank and file want 
good propaganda they should kick the Government into 
producing good policies. One doubts, however, whether 
Mr Poole will be allowed to take this line. Lord Hailsham 
might have got away with it, but he is being built up as 
the star of the conference, not as a possible Aunt Sally 
in a sideshow. He is to deliver three speeches to different 
gatherings at Brighton, including the keynote one at the 
annual conference-time meeting of the Conservative 
Political Centre. It was at this meeting last year that Mr 
Butler made such a memorable speech on Tory philosophy, 


Talking Seven Per Cent 


A correspondent who was asked to 
collect “general reactions” to Bank 
rate writes: For millions of people, 
Thursday’s news was a black head- 
line and mysterious explanations about 
bankers, money and foreign specu- 
lators, and the vague conclusion that 
“they” had done something drastic 
and “we” should presently get it in 
the neck. The largest circulation daily 
told them what it meant for hire pur- 
chase payments, building society instal- 
ments, council rents and jobs; and 
wrote an impassioned leader on 
sausages. The reactions of the 
minority more directly concerned—the 
big and little business men, the bankers 
and pawnbrokers, the trade union 
leaders and _ professional opinion 
makers—were more precise, but just as 
personal. Between the Bank rate and 
the mass of consumers stretches this 
infinitely complex chain-reaction of 
entrepreneurial decisions, which will 
determine whether or not the sound of 
steam escaping from the stock exchange 
really portends a drastic reduction in 
the pressure in the boiler. But nobody 
could take a poll of them ; all that can 
emerge from some not entirely random 
telephoning is an impression of a-mood, 
a pattern of the expectations in which 
people await events. 

The bankers, like the stockbrokers, 
had an immediate technical job to do, 
and responded as to an engine-room 
bell; their talk was mostly about 
advances rates, although those who had 
previously discounted high interest 
rates as an effective weapon for defend- 
ing sterling did now seem slightly on 
the defensive—a defensive which shows 
signs of becoming a retreat. People in 


Big Business who were telephoned put 
up an impression of magnificent un- 
concern ; they all said that no special 
board meetings were called, no hurried 
conferences—“ but the directors did 
talk it over for half an hour at lunch,” 
one conceded ; and another, “ We have 
—alas—a standing executive commit- 
tee, you know.” Shareholders’ pro- 
perty was depreciating hourly, but “ we 
are completely self-financing ; share 
values don’t worry us,” said a 
third, with perhaps a_ certain 
emphasis ; a fourth insisted that “ our 
expansion programme will be un- 
affected.” They thus conceded, at a 
critical moment, the Socialists’ con- 
tention that their shareholders had no 
real function—except to lose money. 
Trade union leaders who were tele- 
phoned all repeated, in varying accents, 
the party line: “We won’t let our 
people carry the burden. We shall go 
on with our wage policy.” They did 
not have any pity to waste on the share- 
holder. 

The little business men, unlike the 
big ones, felt called to take avoiding 
action quickly, in comforting con- 
formity with the expectations of the 
Bank rate school, “I’m cutting my 
stocks to the minimum,” said one, who 
perhaps epitomised the reactions of the 
multitude whose behaviour will add up 
to the much needed “ marginal adjust- 
ment.” “I’m cutting out travellers 
and getting week-to-week stocks from 
my wholesaler. Yes. He’s already 
asked me to settle my account quicker.” 
A well-found cut-price wholesaler had 
no doubt that this meant more com- 
petition; “which,” he added with 
relish, “is already cut-throat.” But he 


expects certain manufacturers to raise 
their prices, as did some chain store 
panjandrums, who added “ especially 
people like canners who live on over- 
drafts from season to season.” Margins, 
said the middlemen, will have to be 
cut; but manufacturers will be com- 
peting harder too. “My house has 
been furnished with free gifts,” said a 
wholesaler. “That’s price-cutting and 
we'll see more of it.” An advertising 
agent rejoined, “and that means they 
will have to advertise harder for the 
trade.” He sounded cheerful, and did 
not seem to fear that his clients might 
have less money to pay advertising 
accounts. 

Small manufacturers fell into two 
well-defined groups. “ With a few quid 
in the bank and a few pounds round my 
middle, this won’t worry me much,” 
summed up one attitude. From the 
others, opposed to the Bank rate scheol 
(and to big business), came the bitter 
enquiry why the only way of stopping 
inflation and devaluation was to stop 
the production of new gadget A or 
service B just when it had got started 
and only needed a little nursing, on 
credit, to make a national (export) 
winner of it. 

The nationalised industries were 
deep in thought, but one comment 
slipped out: “When there’s a bit 
of tightness in jobs, we get more 
miners, and those we have work 
harder.” Everyone else thought the 
critical point was whether the nation- 
alised industries turned down wage 
claims, Ordinary workpeople are not 
on the ’phone, but one manufacturer 
claimed to know them. “ They under- 
stand nothing of all this,” he said in 
Victorian tones. And the only pawn- 
broker questioned replied hoarsely, 
“This doesn’t affect me. My business 
is strictly for cash.” 
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and received such an ovation that his future as Sir Anthony 
Eden’s successor seemed unchallengeable. Ichabod. 

One feature for which the final agenda of a Conservative 
conference deserves to be scanned nowadays is for debates 
that may have been arranged to enable ministers to give 
previews of particular items of legislation in the new session 
of Parliament. The most significant choices this year 
could be a debate on pensions, another on the lunacy 
laws, and another (to which Mr Butler will be replying) 
on the Franks report ; in addition there will be a debate 
on a motion congratulating the Government on its policy 
towards the European free trade area, the total vote for 
which it will be very interesting to watch. 


EGYPT 


Standstill Disagreement 


OLONEL ABDEL KADER HATEM, Egyptian Director of 
C Information and confidant of President Nasser, leaves 
London this weekend, ten days after the end of the inter- 
parliamentary conference which brought him here. He has 
spent the additional time in meeting members of parliament 
(including Mr Gaitskell) and other people interested in the 
Middle East, but any hope that the Foreign Office would 
take him aside to whisper sweet concessions in his ear has 
been vain. The Foreign Office, in its own words, is not run- 
ning after him. The idea that there might be special 
meaning in his visit has not been substantiated. 

Anglo-Egyptian relations are where they were—nowhere. 

Colone] Hatem says that Egypt is willing to forget the past. 
President Nasser has admitted that the absence of western 
trade has forced him to go cap in hand to Russia. These 
are promising noises off ; but when Mr Hallows and the 
late Mr Milner went to Cairo they were kept strictly to their 
fact-finding mission, and neither they nor the people to 
whom Colonel Hatem talked in London were encouraged 
to believe that Egypt felt driven to settle. Naturally ; for 
the poor of Egypt still get their beans, and the rich can 
manage with fewer luxuries and medicines. A little more 
hardship in Egypt makes no matter. 
‘ The British Government blocked all Egypt’s sterling in 
London after the seizure of the Suez Canal Company in 
July, 1956. British forces did a lot of damage to Egyptian 
airfields and Port Said in the campaign which followed in 
the autumn. The Egyptian government wants the use of 
its sterling and compensation for damage ; in the meantime 
it is holding on to the British assets which it sequestered in 
November—some of them the assets of enterprises, such as 
banks and insurance companies, which it has since seized 
outright. If Britain were to unfreeze the Egyptian working 
sterling account (as distinct from the residue of the blocked 
wartime balances, which are governed by the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement of 1955), President Nasser would be 
willing to discuss diplomatic relations and the release of 
the sequestered British assets ; there would have to be other 
negotiations, on different lines, about the concerns that have 
been Egyptianised. However, the British Government is 
not prepared to release the sterling, preferring to hold it for 
the day when the final bargain is driven. 

Thus the two governments have got into a vicious circle 
‘which one of them must break some day. The French 
have resumed negotiations with Egypt at Geneva ; is it not 
‘time that Britain, too, got down to negotiation? The 
Government is inclined to think that the economic pressure 
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on Egypt puts time on its side ; but how much time may 
not be needed to bow President Nasser’s stubborn head ? 
Meanwhile, Middle Eastern affairs are in a crucial phase, 
and British diplomacy has to manage without an Ambas- 
sador in Cairo. Neither Britain nor Egypt is. going to get 
all it wants from the other ; it might be better to start 
haggling now. 


FRANCE AND ALGERIA 


Loi Cadavre 


a= a wrestling match lasting thirteen hours, the main 
parties behind the Bourgés-Manoury government 
reached a compromise over Algeria that saved the 
French cabinet from collapse. But the redrafted loi cadre 
had little to commend it outside the narrow limits of French 
party politics within which the battle raged. It left the 
main points of controversy to be settled later and so 
admitted the flood of fresh amendments that are pouring 
in during the parliamentary debate that is happening as 
The Economist goes to press. Most of the discussion is 
unreal ; it takes place as if the only people to be humoured 
were the right-wing and “moderate” parties that are 
frightened by developments in Tunisia and Morocco ; the 
Algerian Moslems might not exist. The latter therefore 
have grounds for arguing, as some of them are doing, that 
they were promised a negotiated solution and that here is 
an imposed one ; and that even before emasculation the 
Bourgés-Manoury draft was less generous about autonomy 
than was the statute of 1947. 

Must abortive fighting in Algeria therefore continue 
indefinitely ? Or is there a spark of hope to be discerned 
because some politicians have stopped treating Algeria as 
if it existed in a vacuum, and are ready to view it as part of 
Africa? One of them is M. Duveau, deputy for Mada- 
gascar and chairman of the parliamentary group of the 
UDSR (Democratic and Socialist Union of the Resistance), 
who has published in his constituency an article asking for 
proclamation of Madagascar’s “right to independence 
within the French union”—a solution many Algerian 
Moslems would accept. Another is M. Jacquet, the present 
Socialist minister for overseas territories, who has made so 
bold as to state in a press interview this week that he recog- 
nises that the Algerian loi cadre is “ only a stage ” and says 
he envisages “the creation of a single body of states (un 
ensemble d’états solidares) including metropolitan France, 
Algeria and the overseas territories.” He was speaking with 
special reference to French West Africa’s request for a 
federal executive body at Dakar, but what he said is bound 
to cause interest elsewhere in Africa, including Algeria. 


RUSSIA 


Seven Year Stretch 


FEW hours before Wingate’s division was to be landed 

behind the Japanese lines in Burma in 1944, air recon- 
naissance revealed that one of the clearings chosen as a 
landing ground for gliders had been strewn with logs. A 
young American air force colonel promptly explained 
matters to his pilots thus: “ Boys, we’ve found a better 
place to go.” Mr Khrushchev would have applauded his 
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And still the wonder grew 


that one small head could carry all he knew— 


Perhaps Goldsmith’s schoolmaster gained his rustic fame a shade too easily, 
since his only stalwart adversary was the village parson. Perhaps the country 
banker, too, had his circle of admirers who stood agape at his financial wisdom. 


Today the bank manager does not pretend to be the repository of all financial 
wisdom. Trained as he is in banking matters, wise as he may be on 
financial problems, he cannot carry everything in his head. 


Therefore, we have developed at the National Provincial, central specialist 
departments whose accumulated experience and knowledge are freely available. 
Thus as a customer of the bank you have not only your Branch Manager as a 
personal adviser, but groups of experts to provide precise information on 
everything from family trusts to import duties into Nicaragua. 


National Provincial 
for friendly service 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


In business, creating the right impression 


begins with having the 
right furnishings 


Write for our new 
booklet “Interiors” 


When furnishing at boardroom level, call in 


HEAL’S contTRACTS LTD 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W.I. TELEPHONE MUSEUM 1666 
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spirit. Wednesday’s announcement in Moscow that the 
current Soviet five year plan has been scrapped was care- 
fully worded to suggest bigger and better things, not fewer 
and slower. Vast new possibilities of industrial develop- 
ment, it was claimed, have emerged since the present plan 
got under way early in 1956 ; as they could not be carried 
out by 1960, a new plan will now be drawn up, a seven 
year one this time, running from 1959 to 1965. 

The Russian people may not take this at face value. 
Even among Soviet planners, quinquennomania is not so 
obsessive that every big development project has to be 
neatly completed by the end of one five year period. Could 
not the existing plan have been simply enlarged to include 
the making of a start on the additional projects? The 
scrapping of the plan will obviously make it easier to conceal 
any failure to reach its original targets by 1960. People are 
liable to draw their own conclusions. 

For his own people, Mr Khrushchev has tried to soften 
the blow by hinting at more ambitious targets for housing, 
which is still one of Russia’s most painful problems. But 
something more than that may need to be done to allay 
concern in the East European satellite countries. Only last 
year their economic plans were, for the first time, fitted to 
the same rhythm as Russia’s. The Poles and Hungarians 
had already spoilt this neat new pattern ; now it looks as 
if Moscow itself has ripped it to pieces. 

The news, taken together with the swingeing cutbacks 
recently inflicted on China’s economic plan, should be of 
particular interest to countries in free Asia and elsewhere 
which are trying to carry out development plans by demo- 
cratic means. Whenever they run into difficulty, they are 
regularly invited to draw the conclusion that only by 
adopting totalitarian methods can such plans be forced 
through on schedule. Russia’s. seven year stretch and 
China’s simultaneous sorrows may make the voice of the 
tempter sound a little cracked. 


Soviet Jewry 


HE story of the arrest of the Israeli diplomat in Odessa 
T is extraordinary even in the annals of Soviet undiplo- 
matic practice. The incident is still in many ways obscure, 
but the Russians’ maltreatment of Mr Chazan seems to 
have been deliberately provocative: an answer, perhaps, to 
the galling enthusiasm with which their Jewish subjects 
greeted the Israeli delegation to the Moscow youth festival. 
It may also have been a gambit in the cold war competition 
for Arab goodwill ; unlike their rivals, the Russians have 
nothing to lose but attachés by adopting an openly hostile 
attitude to Israel. But for the Israelis the affair is alarming, 
not least because of their 35 million hostages in the Soviet 
Union. 

Anti-zionism and anti-semitism are never far beneath 
Russia’s skin. The Jewish community is deeply suspect 
because of its divided loyalties. The growth of an educated 
Soviet middle class has made the Jews less indispensable ; 
the higher rungs of many professions are already barred to 
them. Less than five years ago a murderous campaign 
against them was arrested only by Stalin’s death. Against 
this background, nationalist stirrings such as those provoked 
by the Moscow festival could be dangerous. But the 
Russians may also be thinking along a different line. They 
could use their Jewish population as a subtly mischievous 
weapon in the Middle East cold war by giving them, 
suddenly, permission to leave. The delegates to Moscow 
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report that nearly all the Jews they met wanted to make 
their homes in Israel. If only two-thirds of the Russian 
Jews took the chance to go, they would outnumber the 
established Israelis. 

Their release would present the Israeli government with 
a monstrous dilemma. Any attempt to keep the Jews out 
of Israel would be politically disruptive ; their wholesale 
acceptance would be not only economically overwhelming, 
but might scare the Arabs into violent action. But this 
particular Soviet weapon could turn out to be a boomerang. 
The Arab nations, who until now have regarded the western 
powers as exclusively culpable for bringing the Jews into 
the Middle East, would not thank Russia for releasing a 
new flood. 


STRIKES 


Avoiding the Wrong Front 


“he trade ‘union movement’s official disgust at the 
rise in Bank rate has not made its individual leaders 
any more truculent in their handling of the industrial dis- 
putes that are now in the limelight. On the contrary, they 
seem to be unusually sensitive to public opinion, mindful 
perhaps of a recent Gallup poll which showed how their 
popularity with the general public had declined. Certainly 
the weight of public opinion would be against the workers 
in. at least two of the present issues. The draughtsmen and 
planning engineers at de Havilland’s aircraft and guided 
missile factory want three weeks holiday with pay for all, 
and not merely (as the company proposes) for those who 
have worked there a certain period of time. The men at 
Morris Motors works at Cowley were until this week engaged 
in a series of unofficial strikes to try to force the company 
to sack men who do not belong to a union, And the 
shipwrights at Alexander Stephen’s shipyard on Clydeside 
are on strike because they think that too much of the pre- 
fabricated work is being done by platers, who belong to the 
boilermakers’ union. This would be the worst issue of all 
on which to have a showdown ; nothing infuriates the public 
like a stoppage due to the unions’ own inability to agree. 

The unions are backing the claim of the dé Havilland’s 
men. Talks at the Ministry of Labour have broken down, 
because the employers insist on negotiating factory by 
factory. In the other two disputes the employers have 
confronted their workers by threatening to close down 
if strikes go on ; and on Clydeside this threat is reinforced 
by the employers’ association’s instruction to other ship- 
yards not to employ men who are sacked. The unions’ 
official leaders are therefore soft pedalling. There has long 
been a conflict between the union leaders and the party com- 
munist joint shop stewards’ committee of the British Motor 
Corporation, and the committee members received a blunt 
rejection when they asked the unions to declare official their 
strikes for a closed shop. On Clydeside, although the 
shipwrights have offered to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion, the boilermakers—the men in possession—will have 
none of it. The TUC general council, however, has roused 
itself to use those powers of intervention in inter-union dis- 
putes which it obtained from the 1955 congress but has been 
so timid about using. It would be wrong to attribute these 
union moves to fear of the consequences of the Bank rate ; 
but in many places—not least among the unions— it may be 
regarded as significant that in the week after Bank rate at 
least two groups of employers have taken a “ firm line.” 
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LIBERALS 


Only Father Knew Lloyd George 


ur special correspondent who was at Southport writes : 
Over the next few years the Liberal Party can move 
in only two directions: it can either make progress towards 
becoming an important parliamentary force again, or else 
decline into little more than a Fabian Society of the centre. 
One of the several merits of Mr Jo Grimond’s speech to the 
party’s-annual assembly at Southport was that he spelled out 
this choice in plain words. As the party’s parliamentary 
leader, he was bound to turn his back on the second road— 
the path of “ political eunuchs ”—and stake his future on a 
parliamentary revival, but he was fairly realistic in assessing 
the obstacles in the way. He reminded his party that it had 
only ten years to make a new mark (many people will feel 
even this was decidedly optimistic), that its organisation 
was “ pitifully weak,” and that its policy needed to be 
worked out “ with greater clarity.” 

Remembering the disappointments of Carmarthen and 
North Dorset, Mr Grimond was certainly not overstating 
the Liberals’ difficulties, but after the elation of Gloucester 
the assembly might have found all this a rather chilly 
message. The fact that, on the contrary, it cheered him to 
the echo was only partly due to the bravado in which he 
wrapped up his warnings. The first year of Mr Grimond’s 
leadership appears to have speeded up a visible change in 
the character of the Liberal Party. The older generation, 
which was inclined to bask wistfully on Mr Clement 
Davies’s misty Welsh uplands, is giving way fast to a 
younger set of Liberals, who, having never known 
the “ great days,” are perfectly content to work cheerfully 
for the much smaller goals which the party must now 
set itself. 

But the Liberal leaders have much to do if the party’s 
still infant self-confidence and sense of purpose are going to 
stand up to the growing pressure of the two big parties, as 
the election draws nearer. The Liberals now have a person- 
able and telegenic figurehead, but even Mr Grimond is 
still nowhere near being a national figure, and as for the 
“ Liberal message,” the man in the street has never heard 
of it. 
few delegates tartly pointed out) that, in many fields, worthy 
Liberal ideas have still to be projected into concrete policies. 
And even when that has been done, the policies have still 
to be put before the public. That needs organisation, and 
organisation needs money. The annual assembly “ whip 
round ”’ this year yielded a postwar record—nearly £12,000 
—but this sort of money would not pay the postage bills 
of the two big parties. 


BALKANS AND BALTIC 


Nibbling at Nato 


T looks as if the Rumanian proposal for a six-power 
Balkan conference will either be stillborn or else decline 

into a purely communist affair. Bulgaria and Albania have, 
of course, fallen into line with enthusiasm. But Mr 
- Karamanlis, the Greek prime minister, has politely but with 
some tartness declined to go to Bucharest “at the present 
moment,” taking the sensible view that some practical proof 


The assembly debates only underlined (as quite a . 
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of goodwill is an essential preliminary to a successful con- 


ference. Turkey has not yet replied, but will almost cer- 
tainly refuse too. And Marshal Tito—the first to respond 
—phrased his welcome for Mr Stoica’s proposal with civil 
caution and without specifically committing his government 
to attend a conference. 

Both the Marshal’s letter and the subsequent comment 
in the Jugoslav press treat a conference as only one of the 
possible moves that might help to improve Balkan rela- 
tions. The Jugoslavs have apparently allayed the misgiv- 
ings aroused in Athens by the news of Marshal Tito’s 
friendly reply ; they are believed to have given the Greeks 
to understand that they would not attend a Balkan con- 
ference without their treaty partners, Greece and Turkey. 
If this is true, it makes sense since, however much the 
Jugoslavs might look forward to dominating a six-power 
conference, they would hardly feel at ease sitting round 
a table with three Soviet satellites as their only com- 
panions. 

Some light is thrown on what lies behind the Rumanian 
invitation by the parallel propaganda campaign that is being 
waged at the other end of Europe to turn the Baltic into 
a “sea of peace.” This is not a new campaign, but 
throughout this summer it has been waged with increased 
vigour. The idea of some new Baltic link has cropped up 
repeatedly—in, for instance, a joint Polish and east German 
declaration and during the visits of Soviet leaders to Fin- 
land in June and to east Germany in August. The latest 
occasion was an interview given by Mr Gomulka to a 
Danish news agency in which he suggested, among other 
things, the signature of a Baltic non-aggression pact. The 
Polish newspaper Trybuna Ludu has made a direct com- 
parison between Mr Gomulka’s proposals for the Baltic and 
those of Mr Stoica for the Balkans, and it will not be the 
only one to do so. Each of these geographical regions con- 
tains members of Nato, members of the Warsaw pact, and 
uncommitted neutrals—Finland and Sweden in the one, 
Jugoslavia in the other. In each region the prime, but 
perhaps not the only, object of Soviet policy seems to be 
to undermine the loyalty of the Nato members to the 
western alliance. Neither the Nato members nor the 
neutrals, in the Baltic or the Balkans, have been 
impressed by the Soviet manceuvres yet. This attempt 
to nibble at Nato’s extremities does not show any sign 
of succeeding. 


NORWAY 


King Haakon 


CANDINAVIAN kings must be a good life assurance risk. 
S The prosaic good sense with which they conduct them- 
selves, and with which they are treated, seems conducive 
to peaceful longevity. The English may find it sad that, 
when so few monarchies are left in the world, Norway 
should not even indulge in the fun of a coronation 
for its new King. But although the Norwegians 
may not be so well versed in the proper ceremony tha! 
should be lavished on a crown, they have a good deal! 
to teach the English about alowing some normal life to 
its wearer. 

King Haakon, whose death is much felt in this country, 
is said to have regarded himself as the chief permanent 
official of the Norwegian public service ; he came to the 
throne by way of a national plebiscite when Norway 
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declared itself independent of Sweden in 1905. Though 
he was a Danish prince, married to an English princess, 
King Haakon became the symbol of Norwegian nationhood 
and sovereignty—a role which acquired more than symbolic 
significance during the second world war. 

Because of King Haakon’s death the general election 
campaign has been called off. But the elections themselves, 
shorn of the ritual of meetings and speeches, will still be 
held on October 7th; the Norwegians do not expect the 
lack of campaigning to make any great difference to the 
result. The Labour party now holds 77 seats out of 150 
and only a slight swing in the voting would be needed to 
put it in a minority. But it seems unlikely that the five 
opposition parties would succeed in forming a coalition 
even then; the Labour party will probably provide the 
next government whether it gets a majority or not. 


NATO 


The Silence of General Speidel 


ENERAL SPEIDEL, commander-in-chief of land forces in 

Central Europe, has been quite determined in his 
refusal to make any, even the most innocuous, statements 
to the press. His visit is described simply as one in the 
series of courtesy visits which he is making to member 
states. His silence is perhaps rather in the German than 
the American tradition ; but the British popular press would 
be less anxious to interview an American. On the other 
hand, General Speidel could hardly talk about the report 
which the Supreme Commander is making to the Nato 
council on the state of the shield ; and of this nothing is 
yet known except the general belief that it adheres to the 
target of thirty divisions for the defence of Europe as a 
minimum, taking into account the small but growing arma- 
ment of nuclear weapons. 

General Speidel’s position between the other Nato coun- 
tries and Germany is inevitably delicate. But behind his 
shield of silence there is obviously much that he can usefully 
do. He can, for example, ask Mr Sandys some pointed 
questions about British intentions for the Rhine Army, in 
the light of the present British economic situation and the 
state of recruiting. He can, equally usefully, ask Mr Sandys 
how fast he is getting ahead in implementing the defence 
white paper. But whether he will receive any encourage- 
ment from the Ministry of Defence is another matter. His 


visit has been made at the invitation of the Chief of the | 


Imperial General Staff, and his dealings while he has been 
here have been mainly with the soldiers, not with the 
ministry. Talks with the Army Council and Chiefs of 
Staff are probably the most that General Speidel can hope 
for at this stage. But these contacts, and the good relations 
to which they are intended to lead, are essential; and 
diplomacy is General Speidel’s strong suit. 


GHANA 


Second Thoughts 


R NKRUMAH has now done what every well-wisher of 
Ghana hoped: on his return to Accra he has infused 
a little commonsense and statecraft into his government’s 
affairs. The case against Mr Colvin has been dropped ; the 
irresponsible statements of Mr Krobo Edusei, the Minister 
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of the Interior, have been delicately disavowed. The bad 
publicity which Ghana was getting in the world’s press 
(and not just in those journals which Dr Nkrumah and his 
advisers would call “reactionary ”) evidently impressed the 
prime minister ; and this impression was certainly rein- 
forced by warnings from Ghana’s small diplomatic cadre 
abroad—and perhaps most of all from Mr K. A. Gbedemah, 
the Minister of Finance, who, on his travels which have 
preceded his attendance at the International Monetary Fund 
meeting, has been in a position to assess the damage which 
was being done to Ghana’s reputation in Asia as well as 
in the West. 

Dr Nkrumah’s broadcast was moderate, even though he 
intends to keep Mr Colvin (and perhaps any other journalists 
whom he disapproves of) out of the country ; and while 
repeating his plea to the world to understand Ghana’s 
difficulties, “ where we have to deal with a complex rela- 
tionship of feudal, tribal and other factors,” he insisted that 
“we must adopt methods appropriate to the problems we 
have to solve.” Dr Nkrumah was well advised to emphasise 
the independence of the Ghana judiciary, but whether the 
changes he has made in judicial appointments are fully in 
accord with this remains to be seen. The replacement of 
Mr Justice Quashi-Idun, as acting chief justice, by Mr 
Justice Van Lare invites questions ; Mr Justice Van Lare is 
very clearly a government party choice. Dr Nkrumah can- 
not expect that the keen interest in his party’s intentions will 
wane abroad ; but the way is now clear for him to make 
it abundantly clear that he is not only able to make good 
his broadcast promise that the government shall perform 
its first duty of governing, but also that it will govern strictly 
constitutionally and allow the opposition to perform its first 
duty—which is to oppose. 


NIGERIA 


National Government in Being 


HILE publicity in West Africa has been focused on 

deportations in Ghana and diamonds in Sierra Leone, 
Nigeria has been getting ahead with the preliminaries for 
its own full independence. This week the composition has 
been announced of two of the commissions which are to 
make recommendations for the relations of the regions and 
the centre: those on federal constituencies and on the vexed 
issue of minorities and the subdivision of regions. As was 
expected, Alhaji Abu Bakr Tafawa Balewa was called on 
to form the federal government which must, among other 
things, decide the action to be taken on these and other con- 
“stitutional recommendations. He has decided to form a 
national government of all the parties. Previously, the 
council of ministers—of which he was a prominent member 
—consisted of six members of Dr Azikiwe’s National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, three from the prime 
minister’s own Northern People’s party and officials. The 
Action Group party of the Western Region was in opposi- 
tion after it had lost the last federal elections. But now, 
with the officials out of the government, the new federal 
Prime Minister has persuaded the Action Group federal 
party to put its talents at his disposal—and has also brought 
in a Cameroonian representative. The advantages of pre- 
senting a unified front to the world in the transitional period, 
and especially during the discussions on constitutional pro- 
gress with the Governor General, are obvious—provided 
the unity is real, and is based on agreement on specific 
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issues. ‘The stake is, of course, the achi¢vement of inde- 
pendence itself at a reasonably early date. 

One pointer to this is that the Northern People’s party 
have decided to take full self-government in their own 
region, on the Eastern and Western model, next year instead 
of in 1959. This, superficially, brings federal independence 
nearer ; one reason why the Colonial Secretary refused to 
accept 1960 as the date for it was that the North would 
have had so little experience of running its own affairs. But 
the North probably remains in no hurry, being now in a key 
position with its own man as Prime Minister at the centre, 
and with its firm stand against the South on many questions 
of regional powers unshaken. Its decision to talk self- 
government in 1958 is probably designed to increase its 
bargaining power with the other two regions, which are 
now “independent” within the transitional consitution. 
How these all-African administrations manage their affairs 
in the future will also be of great importance in determining 
Nigeria’s forward pace. 


SUDAN 


Politics of Cotton 


BDULLAH BEY KHALIL the Sudanese Prime Minister, 
has done useful work on his visits to London this 
month in explaining his country’s cotton difficulties to the 
Lancashire spinners and the Board of Trade, and he was 
left in no doubt about the desire of both the trade and the 
government to see substantial British purchases of Sudanese 
cotton. He found it impossible, however, to make any 
arrangement that would ensure that the purchases are made. 
The government has neither the wish nor the machinery to 
buy on its own account, and the free enterprise of Lan- 
cashire prevents the spinners from combining to commit 
themselves to the Sudan. The spinners buy in the cheapest 
market ; they still believe that, although the Sudan reserve 
prices have been reduced, they are still too high. 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
1954100 


TERMS OF TRADE 
Rotio of import prices to export prices 
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The Sudan’s difficulties are due in part to the unloading 
of American long staple at low prices for sterling, but 
mainly to the high reserve prices which the Sudan Gezira 
Board fixed on the assumption that Britain and France, 
unable to buy Egyptian cotton, would be compelled to buy 
from the Sudan. Lancashire had stocks and alternative 
sources. France did a backdoor deal for Egyptian cotton, 
As a result, the bulk of the Sudanese crop, on which the 
country relies for more than 80 per cent of its exports, is 
unsold. It is moving a little better now, and M. Boussac, 
the French textile magnate, has promised to buy if he can 
get sterling, but the new crop comes along next spring. 
It is heartening that the Sudan recognises the mistakes 
of its price policy. 

It is worth considering whether it is in fact impossible 
for the Government to help countries such as the Sudan, 
which are trying to use commonsense in relations with the 
western powers, by fostering trade with them at -critical 
moments. There are manifest difficulties. There might 
be a long and embarrassing queue for this kind of help ; and 
if stocks were built up, their ultimate release might damage 
the countries it was intended to help. Are these and other 
impediments insuperable ? 

The United States should also notice its part in the 
Sudan’s plight. Millions have been given and lent in aid 
to the Middle East, and the entire American policy there is 
directed towards resisting Russian influence. Yet now it is 
Russia that is offering to take the Sudan cotton as part 
of a massive barter deal. Aid, which can have unsatis- 
factory political repercussions, is not half as effective as 
steady trade in keeping the friendship of under-developed 
countries ; and when the West damages their trade by un- 
loading commodities, it damages its own interests. The 
Soviet block developed a timely appetite for cotton at 
an appropriate political moment in Middle Eastern affairs ; 
it can, perhaps, develop other appetites elsewhere when it 
wishes. The free economies of the western world are ill- 
equipped for this sort of politically minded competition ; 
but is it impossible for them to find an answer ? 


REFUGEES 


Nobody’s Conscience 


HINA’S sudden decision to allow its “ white ” Russians 
L to emigrate has given this unhappy minority a new 
hope. But the High Commissioner for Refugees, who 
raises money for emergencies like this by tapping con- 
sciences, is finding that this particular group no longer 
troubles anyone’s conscience. Although over 6,000 of the 
Russians have been promised new homes, mainly in Latin 
America, there is no money to get them there ; some 1,500 
have got as far as Hongkong, but now the British legation 
in Peking has refused to issue any more transit visas. The 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
needs another £100,000 to enable the refugees in Hongkong 
to complete their journey. But neither the members of 
ICEM, nor the British Government, which has always 
refused to join the committee, have shown any readiness 
to help. 

The nucleus of the European colony in China crossed 
from Siberia after the Russian revolution. Until the com- 
munists took over in China they lived fairly prosperously, 
working mainty for British, French and American firms. 
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But their livelihood came to an end when most of the 
foreign concerns‘ folded up, and since 1948 many of them 
have been in distress. The refugee commission, which until 
last year had an office in Shanghai, has been very gradually 
moving them out of China. About 12,000 are still left, 
of whom 5,000 already have entry visas into other coun- 
tries. Emigration has been delayed by China’s refusal to 
grant more than a few hundred exist visas every year, an 
attitude encouraged by the Soviet government’s attempts 
to persuade the colony to return to the USSR. 

Two months ago there was a somersault in Chinese 
policy, and exit visas were given to anyone who asked. The 
refugee organisations, which for years had been pleading 
with China to release its Russians, were as embarrassed 
by this sudden granting of their wishes as the legendary old 
woman of the fairy story. Their budgets are inelastic and 
cannot cope with this type of emergency. But a small 
amount of money would enable these long-sentence refugees 
to seize an opportunity which may not recur. The British 
Government should give a lead by contributing some of this 
money straight away. 


Costly Burden 


EARLY 160,000 Palestine refugee children are going 

back to school after their summer holidays. The 
$5.5 million it costs the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency annually to educate them is drawn from a rehabili- 
tation fund, of which only $3.5 million remains. Unless 
more money is forthcoming for the agency as a result of the 
appeal by its director, Mr Labouisse, to the United Nations 
General Assembly this session, the schools will have to close 
at the end of 1958 and the children, who, he says, are 
enthusiastic for education, will be thrown into the dismal 
reservoir of adult idleness—to which, let it be said, they 
seem in any case destined when they leave school. 

This is only one part of the financial problem that Mr 
Labouisse will present to the Assembly. The ordinary relief 
fund from which the 900,000 refugees are housed, clothed 
and fed is running rapidly into a deficit. The agency is 
barely keeping its head above water by trimming all its 
capital expenditure ; it may even be forced to reduce the 
food supplies below the minimum requirement of 1,500 
calories a head. An ugly situation threatens. In Jordan, a 
third of the population are refugees. In the Gaza strip the 
proportion is even higher: 200,000 out of a total of 300,000 
inhabitants. 

Britain and the United States together provide nine- 
tenths of the UNRWA funds. Russia, though so devoted to 
many Arab causes, gives nothing at all. Very few states are 
willing to pour money into this bottomless pit, and as the 
years go by—next year will see the tenth anniversary of the 
Palestine war—Britain gets more reluctant. The political 
objections of the Arab governments and the refugees to 
resettlement, and the refusal of Israel to let them go back, 
combine with financial difficulties to make the problem 
intractable. 

Yet this intractable problem is the key to two conun- 
drums which beset the West in the Middle East. Not only 
is a refugee settlement the essential prelude to a settlement 
of the Palestine problem, but it would remove the principal 
breeding ground for communism in the Levant. Pessimists 
are of opinion that no engineered settlement is possible, 
that there will forever be a hard core of unemployables in 
Jordan, and that only in the course of time will employment 
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appear for the educated and enterprising refugees as a con- 
sequence of development in Iraq and Syria. To sit back and 
wait for that millenium is to miss an opening. There are 
some indications, though as yet they are faint, that right- 
wing governments fear the revolutionary ferment among 
the refugees. Their fears may create a chance of inducing 
them to co-operate in measures of settlement which they 
have hitherto refused to contemplate. It is hard to see 
any other road by which a Palestine settlement can be 
approached. 


SAN MARINO 


Neutrons and Protons 


FTER the atom, San Marino : the smallest unit known 

to political science proves to be fissile. In its micro- 
cosmic way,.it turns out to be subject to precisely the same 
forces as sway the rest of the world. Roughly twice the size 
of Wandsworth, it has been governed since the war by a 
coalition of communists and left-wing socialists of the kind 
that the communists would like to reproduce in its big 
neighbour, Italy. Since it is perched on a mountain top (its 
flag is coloured, appropriately, sky-blue and red), its 
example has not been contagious. Now the echoes of 
destalinisation and Hungary have reverberated among the 
Appennines and disturbed its calm. 

A number of socialists in the governing alliance have 
defected to the Christian Democrat opposition, and when 
the last one, a bricklayer, went over last week he gave the 
opposition a majority in the legislature. This occurred just 
before the appointed time for the legislature to elect a new 
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WHO SHOULD MAN THE ARMY? 


Now it is an obvious fact that the working masses 
q of the English people are much more given to enter- 

prise than adventure. In other words, they love risk 
where success depends mainly on their own skill and 
individual energy—but not where success mainly depends 
on unquestioning co-operation or on absolutely disciplined 
obedience to the commands of another. It requires, in 
ordinary times, a certain preponderance of animal over 
“mental activity to constitute a good army, not merely 
because physical strength is needful, but because tranquil 
acquiescence in the orders of superiors is also needful. 
The restless desire to take a line of your own is inconsistent 
with military discipline, and renders the profession of arms 
very unattractive to the working classes who might fill its 
ranks, and to the middle classes who might aspire to lead 
them. A certain lazy pluck and animal energy, without 
the sense of responsibility, and without the wish for 
responsibility, is the best material of which the army can 
be made, and this is not a material that, what we may term 
in the largest sense, the working classes of England would, 
in ordinary times, like to furnish. The love of enterprise, 
so strong in our commercial classes, is something quite 
distinct from the mere love of adventure. The latter is 
an abstract desire for excitement, quite apart from the 
nature of the issue; the former is a desire to venture some- 
thing in order by address and energy to gain more; and 
the pleasure it gives is given, not by the hazard, but by 
the consciousness of a vigilant mind, competent to turn 
hope into certainty and risk into gain. 
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pair of Captains-Regent, and five minutes before the old 
pair weré due to meet their doom they beat the now hostile 
legislature to the draw by dissolving it. Fist fighting broke 
out between supporters of the opposing factions, and two 
rival “ governments” established themselves in symbolic 
opposition : the communists in the palace and the rest in 
the church. 

This scholastic exercise in how many communists can 
dance on a hill top is due to be settled by elections in Nov- 
ember. If the oppo- 
sition wins, San 
Marino’s attitude to 
the outside world will 
undergo a_ formal 
= change from neutra- 
Brno 4 lism (since it is not 
even in the United 
Nations, it has had 
little chance to show 
itself actively pro- 
Soviet) to something more positively pro-western. Since 
its armed forces are only fifty strong, this would mean no 
more than a tidying of the political map: the world’s 
smallest republic would no longer be the only sovereign 
pro-communist state in the West. The dream-world which 
people like Signor Guareschi once hoped would come 
about in Italy—a state of peaceful collaboration between 
Catholics and communists—seems even further removed 
from reality, when, even in the little world of San Marino 


Don Camillo and Peppone are seen to be going their 
separate ways. 
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KASHMIR 


A Chance to Disengage 


A’ the Security Council on Tuesday the foreign minister 
of Pakistan, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, again proposed 
the replacing of both Indian and Pakistani troops along the 
Kashmir cease-fire line by a United Nations force. This 
idea has been repeatedly declared unacceptable by India, 
which is not likely to change its mind now. But Mr Noon 
then went on to offer the withdrawal of Pakistan’s troops 
unilaterally in favour of a UN force. That is a different 
kettle of fish. Mr Suhrawardy had mooted it publicly on 
earlier occasions, but it had not been formally proposed at 
the UN until this week. India does not like the idea, and 
may very well protest that no international force can enter 
any part of Kashmir without its consent. But would India 
be wise to do so ? . 

The basic Indian argument has long been that the main 
obstacle to any progress over Kashmir is the continued 
presence there of Pakistani forces, and that these “ invaders ” 
must be removed before anything else can be done or 
discussed. Now the invaders seem eager to depart. Mr Noon 
has, admittedly, asked that India should simultaneously 
reduce its forces in Kashmir to the level proposed 
by the Security Council in 1952; but this request may 
prove to be a bargaining counter, easily discarded. ° (So, in 
the long run, may Pakistan’s insistence on a plebiscite for 
all Kashmir.) 

If India were now to greet the Pakistani offer as a 
chance to disengage from its painful predicament in Kash- 
mir, to make a start on the road to the compromise that is 
eventually going to be essential to both countries’ interests, 
it might achieve a worthy feat of statesmanship. 
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EUROPE 


Design and Counter-Design 


ISCUSSION has resumed after the summer holidays of 

the “ bewildering array ” of European organisations. 
The Franco-Italian counter-proposals to the British Grand 
Design were discussed in the council of Western European 
Union this week, and the Strasbourg assemblies will be 
debating them next month. A new PEP pamphlet* there- 
fore comes at an opportune moment. 

The Grand Design was ill received abroad because of 
its superficiality in trying to settle too many problems at 
once, and because it sought to divorce the assemblies from 
the executive and ministerial bodies. One reason for the 
bad reception was that the Foreign Office did not first find 
out from the British embassies in Europe what continental 
parliamentary opinion was, so that it could be taken into 
account in the initial stages of drafting. This tendency to 
draft proposals on Olympus has not proved the most skilful 
method of achieving assent. The conclusions of the PEP 
pamphlet, however, are themselves equally open to the 
charge of being superficial, since it is advocated that there 
be two general assemblies, one for economics and one for 
defence. What is to happen to political questions and how 
the “ Six” are to fit into the pattern is not at all clearly 
specified. 

The most important immediate step is to try to put all 
the European organisations and their secretariats in one 
place. But any proposals for structural reorganisation will 
fail unless they face the problem of the differing wills of 
European states in relation to European unity, of which 
these organisations are only a reflection. This in turn brings 
Europe face to face once more with the British question- 
mark. 

Since the signature of the Paris treaties three years 
ago a myth has grown up that WEU was designed merely 
to “sugar the pill” of German rearmament. This is 
entirely at variance with what Sir Anthony Eden said when 
he travelled round the western capitals, and with the London 
negotiations. Continental opinion then made it bluntly clear 
that German rearmament could be accepted only within the 
framework of greater European unity, and that this would 
require Britain to come into Europe in a way it had hitherto 
failed to do. The German fruits obtained, it was all too 
easy to attempt to back away from the uncomfortable quid 
pro quo. This explains the explosion of anger in Europe 
over the British troop withdrawals, not so much because 
of military fear as because the withdrawals cast doubt 
on the British promise made in 1954. As a result WEU 
has not yet developed into the organ of effective unity 
binding together the “ Six” and Britain which the Paris 
Treaties designed it to be. 

In 1957-58 it is the Free Trade Area negotiations that are 
important. If they succeed, one kind of organisational 
pattern will be possible. If they fail, Britain will have to 
establish a new relationship with the “ Six,” including 
guaranteed markets for certain Commonwealth products. 
In that event it may become necessary to re-examine 
whether the arguments which led Britain to refuse to enter 
Euratom and the Common Market still hold water, and the 
Government may be grateful to be able to negotiate in the 
seven-power framework of Western European Union. 


ae Designs for Europe.” Political and Economic Planning. 
2s. 6d. 
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THE POWER OF 
ARASTRONG SIDDELEY 4 


24: 


ditterent 
, types... 


Many of the world’s most powerful fighting aircraft are powered by Armstrong Siddeley engines, 
both turbojets and propeller turbines. Twenty-four different types —British, American, French and 
Swiss, Italian and Yugoslav—operational aircraft and experimental prototypes—fighters, bombers, 
naval aircraft, trainers, even a pilotless aircraft. The flexibility of the range of power units developed 


by Armstrong Siddeley is well exemplified by the diversity of the aircraft in which they are installed. 


Many of the world’s most powerful fighting aircraft 
are powered by Armstrong Siddeley aero engines. 


SAPPHIRE 9 MARTIN B.57 (U.S.A.) 18 JINDIVIK PILOTLESS TARGET AIRCRAFT 
: . 10 NORTH AMERICAN FJ-4 FURY (U.S.A.) 19 DASSAULT MIRAGE M.D.550 (France) 
1 HAWKER HUNTER SALINDERS-ROS 5-253 
ae a it GRUMMAN F.11F-1 (U.S.A) 20 SAU =RUE S- 
2 GLOSTER JAVELIN ne — 
3 HANDLEY PAGE VICTOR pnepapeencsremenrlnysangetliassenreare teal eiaainas MAMBA 
4 ENGLISH ELECTRIC P.1. (Prototypes) 13 LOCKHEED F-104 (U.S.A.) 21 BREGUET VULTUR (France) 
5 P.16 (Switzerland) 22 SHORT SEAMEW 
6 SNCASO VAUTOUR (France) VIPER a 
DOUBLE MAMBA 
J.65 SAPPHIRE 15 SNCASO TRIDENT (France) 
7 REPUBLIC THUNDERSTREAK F84F (U.S.4.) 16 HUNTING-PERCIVAL JET-PROVOST PYTHON 
8 REPUBLIC THUNDERFLASH RE-84F (U.S.A.) 17 IKARUS G.A, AIRCRAFT (Yugoslavia) 24 WESTLAND WYVERN 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY AERO ENGINES 


COVENTRY AND BROCKWORTH - Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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“Who's the man, Miss Kirby?” 


“What man?” 

“ The man who waits outside every night.” 
“ Oh — that’s Bill.” 

“ Does he mind waiting ?” 


“Well, yes and no, but anyway he doesn’t 
have to wait now we’ve got a Stenorette.” 


*‘What’s that got to do with it?” 


“Because I get all the letters done in 
half the time, in fact even Mr. Sharp 
goes on time now.” 


“7 bet Bill likes Stenorettes.” 


Actually, most people like Stenorette Dictating 
Machines—for any number of reasons. Two very 
good ones being efficiency and low cost. 

A Stenorette takes an average day’s dictation on 
one spool of magnetic tape that can be used over 
and over again indefinitely. It has remote control, 
immediate playback, automatic backspacing 


DICTATING MACHINE 
SUBSCRIBES TO SPEED — DICTATES TO TIME 


and erase facilities — in fact, everything you need. 
As to why it should cost so little, the answer is 
simple. Stenorettes are made by the largest manu- 
facturers of tape recorders in the world and in one 
of the most modern factories in the world. 


Average 
cost 


52 Gns. 


(including 
the basic 
accessories) 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 


Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LON DON, S.E.3. 
GS45c (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 
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BOOKS 


The Limits of Liberalism 


Sovereignty : an Inquiry into the Poli- 
tical Good ' 

By Bertrand de Jouvenel. 
Cambridge University Press. 
27s. 6d. 


REVIEWER’S summary is at the best 

only too apt to be a caricature ; 
M. de Jouvenel’s latest book, rich, 
sinewy, close-knit, bears summary par- 
ticularly ill, Risking the accusation of 
caricature, one may describe his political 
theory as that of a paradoxically liberal 
and Christian Hobbes. Man outside 
society is a mere brute; society is not 
spontaneously generated, but is an 
artifact, created and maintained by 
authority ; although authority—defined 
as ascendancy exercised by some indi- 
viduals over others, and opposed to 
mere intimidation—is in all but the most 
primitive social units plural and diffused, 
there must be a supreme authority, a 
sovereign, to mediate justly between par- 
ticular interests and to act as custodian 
of the supreme common interest, which 
is, precisely, the maintenance of social 
cohesion. Social cohesion rests on 
general assent, not necessarily indeed to 
the details of expedient policy but to 
the moral imperatives disclosed by 
St. John’s “true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 
Once that light is denied, once the 
“common moral language” breaks up, 
society breaks up too; intimidation 
replaces authority and chaos or naked 
tyranny ensues. 

Sovereignty, by whomsoever wielded, 
is thus paradoxically unfree. It is 
limited by pre-existing morality; it is 
limited by the nature of its function, 
which is not to be confused with that of 
lesser centres of authority, private or 
public. There is an essential difference 
between the rex, the mediator and 
stabiliser, and the dux, the taker of 
initiatives ; the duces must not be judges 
in their own cause, the rex must not 
monopolise initiatives. The argument 
does not prescribe any particular form of 
government, let alone any particular 
policy; what matters is that the sovereign 
power, however constituted, should 
understand its unique and essentially 
sacred role. 

This summary, let it be repeated, is a 
near-caricature. It gives no notion of 
the wealth of historical, philosophical 
and sociological scholarship on which 
M. de Jouvenel draws, of the patience 
and skill with which he analyses succes- 
sive theories and systems, their assump- 
tions and implications ; of his blend of 
logical rigour and practical shrewdness ; 
or of his extraordinary readability—a 
quality not often found in political philo- 
sophers. It does lead fairly up, however, 
to a question from which M. de Jouvenel 
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appears—though this may be an example 
of the snap judgment’s inadequacy—to 
shy away. Assent, consensus, the neces- 
sary minimum of conformity to expecta- 
tion, are the product of a conditioning 
process carried out by human beings : 
the basic process which, generation by 
generation, turns each seven-pound 
lump of screaming, blindly greedy, ultra- 
Hobbesian élan vital into a man and a 
citizen. Certain kinds of conditioning 
are better than others in terms of 
Christian (or other supernaturally sanc- 
tioned) values; it is also true that 
certain kinds are better than others in 
terms of those vital needs which civilised 
humanity inherits, willy. nilly, from its 
pre-civilised and pre-human evolutionary 
past, and which the humanist must 
regard as basic data. But almost any 
kind, if wholeheartedly and uniformly 
enough carried out, will produce a 
cohesive society; one in which the “ same 
moral language” is spoken and the 
sovereign power, as defined by M. de 
Jouvenel, commands within its proper 
sphere a free and spontaneous assent. 
M. de Jouvenel recognises, indeed em- 
phasises, this possible diversity of con- 
sensus between different societies and 
groups within societies, and has much 
that is wise and eminently liberal to say 
about it. But he does not touch ex- 
plicitly on the educational and formative 
process which produces it. 


Yet if it is the supreme duty of the 
sovereign to maintain cohesion—a task 
the more difficult the more dynamic is 
the society—then that duty must include 
attention to the conditioning process ; 
on the whole argument of this book there 
can be no clearer example (defence 
against external attack apart) of the 
salus popult suprema lex. The a-moral 
Hobbesian sovereign, without benefit of 
“natural light,” will interpret this duty 
as tyrants have always done, up to the 
limits set by police power and psycholo- 
gical technique. The Christian sovereign, 
admitting a dispersion~of imperfect 
judgments from which the “natural 
light” can be trusted to elicit, in free 
debate, the pre-existing and eternal 
truth, can be content so long as the 
current conditioning process induces (or 
does not prevent) receptiveness to that 
light. But supposing that the condition- 
ing process—family by family, school by 
school, group by group—has broken 
down, and the possibility of consensus 
with it ; must not even a non-Hobbesian 
sovereign intervene ? Must not freedom 
of education, from nursery to univer- 
sity, be sacrificed, and even brainwash- 
ing be justified, until, in obedience to the 
suprema lex, the necessary conditions 
for consensus have been re-established ? 


From M. de Jouvenel’s argument all 
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this would appear to follow ; a repug- 
nant conclusion indeed—and no less so, 
one may be certain, to himself than to 
any other liberal. Perhaps it is for the 
sociologist, rather than for the political 
theorist, to say whether this ultimate 
liberal dilemma is a real one, or whether 
the hypothesis of total breakdown is, 
whatever a _ pessimistic observer of 
western societies might think, too far- 
fetched to trouble the liberal trust in 


human nature—divinely illuminated or 
not. 


Too Bounteous Allah 


The Wells of Ibn Saud 


By D. van der Meulen. 
Murray. 270 pages. 25s. 


T= are plenty of western Arabists 
- ready to mourn the disappearance 
of nice, old Arabia—stately, but on its 
margins for subsistence—and the birth 
of its garish, spendthrift successor ; few 
can do so from Mr van der Meulen’s 
long span of experience in Saudi Arabia. 

He first went to Jedda in 1926 as 
Dutch consul in charge of the heavy 
pilgrim traffic from Java. (His methodi- 
cal government had picked him for the 
job from a post in Sumatra and prepared 
him with a three-year course in Arabic.) 
At the time, Ibn Saud and his ascetic, 
desert-bred Wahhabis had only just 
conquered the Hejaz, and had scarcely 
settled in. His last visits recorded in 
the book are in 1952 and 1954; the 
first when the old King was failing, the 
second when he was dead and Wah- 
habism in full retreat (“and not a 
fighting retreat either ”). 

The landslide described is not simply 
a moral one. It is also that from the 
simple requirements of a desert civilisa- 
tion to the paper-ridden chores of world 
citizenship. In the twenties, when a 
pan-Arab nationalist sought to dissuade 
Ibn Saud from making fratricidal war 
on the Yemen, the answer was: “ War 
is my best time! What quiet for me 

. . when the sheikhs all jump to their 
feet, take their camels and go! ”—a far 
cry from voting at the United Nations. 
In the end, Mr van der Meulen is led 
to suggest that the Hashemites, with 
their cosmopolitan range, might wave 
been better armed than the narrower 
Saudis for the onset of wealth from oil. 
“Can we say that Lawrence, and not 
Philby, was right after all?” 

The book reads as if Mr van der 
Meulen felt it were time to speak out, 
and does not care if Arabia’s touchy 
rulers ostracise him for doing it. He 
draws candid thumbnail sketches of 
royalty, its foreign Arab civil servants, 
Philby, American philanthropists and 
one or two unnamed oil men. These 
are unusual and interesting ; so is the 
picture of modern Riyadh with its 
luscious gardens for the rich and its 
falling water table for all, its lorries 
scavenging for firewood over a radius of 
200 mijes, and its American drillers 
obeying without protest mad orders for 
more and more water because “ thank 
God, thirty wells more and I leave this 
God-forsaken country for good.” 

Yet for all these valuable snapshots 
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the book, in that it records personal 
experience on spaced visits, cannot help 
being patchy ; it is not so filling a meal 
as its predecessor on travel in the 
Hadramaut by this admirable foreign 
writer in English. Yet it is rare in that 
it is the judgment of a true neutral on 
both Arab and English foibles, and on 
the strengths as well as the misjudgments 
of the Americans. 


Witness of the Scramble 


Sir Harry Johnston and the 
Scramble for Africa 


By Roland Oliver. 
Chatto and Windus. 


R OLIVER’S book can be recommended 

to two different kinds of reader: 
it does two things and does each of them 
well. It is a valuable contribution to 
knowledge of Africa during the 1880s 
and 1890s, based on original sources and 
certain to be welcomed by all who are 
seriously concerned with the study of 
British foreign policy, of imperialism or 
of the scramble for Africa. At the same 
time, as a biography of one of the most 
active if no®@ the most eminent of late 
Victorians, it is so well written, with a 
light touch despite its professional use of 
documentary material, that the general 
reader who takes it up is sure to find it 
absorbing. 

This double treatment of the subject 
is possible because Johnston’s life was 
both whoily bound up with Africa at a 
critical period and also connected with 
developments in Africa at many different 
points. He was in Africa in 1880, before 
the scramble began, and he foresaw the 
scramble with a clarity of vision that was 
denied to many of his contemporaries. 
Thereafter he was in West Africa as a 
journalist and explorer in 1882-84, a 
period which overlapped with Stanley’s 
activities; in East Africa in the same 
capacity in 1884-85, the period which 
saw the beginning of the rush for the 
hinterland of Zanzibar; in West Africa, 
again as a Vice-Consul, in 1885-88, years 
which saw a struggle between the 
methods of company and imperial rule. 
From 1888, when he acted as a close 
adviser to Lord Salisbury, to 1896 he 
was associated with British expansion in 
Central Africa, pitted against the Portu- 
guese on the one hand and Rhodes on 
the other, as British Consul at Mozam- 
bique and Commissioner and Consul- 
General for the territories north of the 
Zambesi. Finally, while still a young 
man, he acted as Special Commissioner 
in Uganda from 1899 to I9oI. 

At each of these stages, in different parts 
of the African Continent, and especially 
for the period 1888-96 in Central 
Africa, Dr Oliver has made skilful use 
of material in the private papers of John- 
ston, Rhodes and Salisbury, in the Cape 
Town papers of the British South Africa 
Company, and, above all, in the Foreign 
Office archives, to throw new light on 
the processes of European expansion and 
British occupation. But these stages in 
the development of Africa were also 
stages in Johnston’s own life; the official 
and semi-official material which is in- 
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dispensable for an understanding of the 
first subject is also indispensable, so 
much was he a man of action and bound 
up with Africa, for an understanding of 
the other. From this material, and from 
the books written by Johnston himself, 
the author has equally skilfully recon- 
structed Johnston’s career and per- 
sonality, 


December 7, 1941 
Day of Infamy 


By Walter Lord. 
Longmans. 224 pages. 18s. 


HE title of this book is taken from a 

phrase of President Roosevelt’s ; it 
emphasises the difference between the 
feelings aroused by Pearl Harbour in the 
United States and those of the demo- 
cracies which were already fighting for 
their lives, In America, indignation and 
a sense of outrage were uppermost ; 
elsewhere the preponderant feeling was 
relief that a ‘colossus was now on the 
Allies’ side, and that they must win in 
the end. 

It has been said that the lesson of 
history is that we learn nothing from 
history, and the complete _ surprise 
achieved by the Japanese in repeating 
the method used to open hostilities 
against Russia in 1904 seems to bear this 
out. That negotiations were going on in 
Washington added a refinement of 
duplicity, but the memory of less than 
forty years before should, one feels, have 
been more strongly present in American 
minds. 

In fairness to the military com- 
manders, it should be stated that the 
basic precautions had been taken. The 
boom outside the harbour was in oper- 
ation and the gate was functioning. The 
radar stations were manned and a pro- 
portion of the anti-aircraft guns’ crews 
were standing by their weapons. The 
failure, in fact, lay in the existence of a 
mentality best described in the phrase 
“it camt happen here”; even when 
bombs were falling, ships exploding, and 
aircraft being destroyed on the ground, 
there seems to have been a feeling that 
some more than usually realistic exer- 
cise was being carried out and _ that 
someone would catch it for using live 
ammunition. 

Mr Lord has built up his story from 
personal interviews with nearly six 
hundred people, on both sides, who were 
personally involved in the events of 
that December 7th. In the early chapters 
there are minor irritations in the 
obviously fabricated dialogue, with 
Japanese admirals talking like American 
ensigns, and the apparently inconse- 
quent changes of scene. As the story 
progresses, however, the jigsaw is fitted 
together with increasing effect, and from 
the universal destruction and smoke 
there emerges a completely credible 
picture of the attack and the reactions of 
its victims. 

The serious student will doubtless 
prefer Professor Morison, or if he has 
the tenacity, the 40 volumes of the US 
Congressional investigation; but the 
general reader should be well satisfied 
with this graphic and _ illuminating 


account, 
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Elegant Love Letters 


George Moore: Letters to 
Lady Cunard 1895-1933 


Edited by Rupert Hart-Davis. 
Hart-Davis. 208 pages. 27s 6d. 


Bee letters, although certainly still 
written, are not now much pub- 
lished, and Mr Hart-Davis is to be 
commended for undertaking to give us 
—admirably edited by himself—what 
survives of the correspondence which 
George Moore addressed to Lady 
Cunard over a period of nearly forty 
years. Whatever the story lying behind 
the letters—and Moore’s amatory his- 
tory was regarded by many of his friends 
as very much his own creation—they 
present an agreeable supplement to 
“ Memoirs of my Dead Life,” where we 
read that a certain Elizabeth was the 
writer’s “ constant but faithful mistress,” 
and that with her “a great love passed 
into a perfect friendship as beautifully 
and serenely as summer passes into a 
still autumn.” 

The majority of the letters may be 
described as couched in a vein of e“egant 
sentiment and easy hyperbole: 


I am the most fortunate of men; 
surely the most fortunate man in the 
world is he who meets a woman who 
enchants him as a work of art enchants. 

I find in you Manet, Berthe Morisot, 

Tourgueneff, Balzac, Shelley, and the 

works I cannot write but would, were I 

the George Moore that George Moore 

sees in front of him, beguiling him, luring 
him like a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Moore is very much the artist through- 
out, and there are times when he appears 
to have felt that he had gained a pupil. 
“Do not be afraid,” he writes, “ to send 
me specimens of your writing, and re- 
member that perseverance is essential.” 
He himself certainly persevered; his 
“dearest Primavera” had been just half 
his own age when they met shortly after 
his forty-second birthday; and it was 
natural and proper that in a love affair 
in every sense cultivated a large atten- 
tion should be given to cultivating the 
mind of a mistress of such impression- 
able years. Poetry, music (“ One feels 
so happy and content after music ”), 
painting, the novel: these glide grace- 
fully in and out of the correspondence. 
And Moore is generously determined 
that other artists shall have a chance of 
sharing with him the task of celebrating 
his lady’s charms. “When will you 
write to Orpen? Do sit to him for a 
drawing,” he urges her. And although a 
bust by Rodin—he announces from 
Paris—will cost her a thousand pounds 
she must reflect that “ there will always 
be motor cars and hunters, but when 
Rodin’s hand begins to fail and his eye 
begins to see less clearly there will be 
no more sculpture.” There is a great 
deal of Moore’s charm in his immedi- 
ately adding: “I know little of sculp- 
ture.” 

Rodin appears not in fact to have 
executed a bust of Lady Cunard. But 
there is at least an excellent painting by 
Lavery, here reproduced, which gives 
us not merely the lady but her lover as 
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well—with a very opulent setting thrown 
in. Nobody who remembers the thrill of 
reading in his nonage the dedication 
of “Ulick and Soracha” (“ Dear Lady 
of my thoughts, dear Lady Cunard... 
when the dusk deepens in the garden 
and the gallants enfold their ladies in 
scarves ... the fountain sings alone the 
sorrows of the water-lilies to the moon. 
George Moore”) will fail to delight in 
this finely produced book. 


Servants of the Hydra 


Reflections on International Admin- 
istration. 


By A. Loveday. 
Oxford University Press. 355 pages. 42s. 


res exotic fruit of our age, the inter- 
national civil servant may be em- 
ployed in a United Nations office or 
agency, in Nato, the OEEC or the OAS, 
or the Coal and Steel Community ; the 
governments that are his joint masters 
may be bitterly divided, or tranquilly 
collaborating, as in, say, the Universal 
Postal Union ; but certain problems are 
common throughout his profession, and 
peculiar to it. These problems are here 
discussed by an author who served the 
League of Nations for twenty-five years 
and has painstakingly consulted officials 
of postwar organisations in a number of 
international centres. 

The first part of the book deals with 
the officials’ distinguishing characteris- 
tics, the second with the interplay 
between them and the committees and 
assemblies they serve. The solid meat 
is garnished with a few gently scathing 
judgments ; some readers might, indeed, 
have welcomed rather more of the 
piquant touch of anecdote, but lack of 
it does not lessen the value of this book. 

Keeping good men in an international 
secretariat is as difficult as getting them 
in the first place. Their lives, if air- 
conditioned, are arid ; cut off, in many 
cases, from their homelands, they are 
debarred from identifying themselves 
with the peoples among whom they 
work. An Asian who spends all his 
working life in a western city is par- 
ticularly liable to feel almost literally 
disorientated when he retires and goés 
home. A Latin American recruit who 
has benefited from a United Nations 
training scheme is apt to go home 
straight away, for he can probably make 
more money there than in New York 
with his new-found skills. The ideal 
secretariat man’s desirable qualities are 
not very different from those that a 
national civil service needs; but the 
morale problem is uniquely tricky. 
Authoritarian governments make things 
worse when they put in their hand- 
picked men, whose, nominal oaths of 
loyalty to the international organisation 
are a mockery. 

Most secretariats have to fight for 
their lives against a proliferation of sub- 
committees and demands for ever more 
reports and documents. The author’s 
quiet prose conjures up a Hieronymus 
Bosch picture of the labyrinthine hells of 
futility with which the UN Economic 
and Social Council, for one, has sur- 
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rounded itself during its short life. He 
notes also that the UN secretariat, in its 
early days, helped to swell its own 


burdens “Each new recruit sought to 
hatch his own egg.” Parkinson’s Law 
marches on. 


These “ reflections ” are modestly pre- 
sented, with a refreshing dislike of 
sweeping generalisations. But Dr Love- 
day is not completely silent about his 
own point of view. Not surprisingly, 
he mourns the Geneva principle of 
unanimity, and sees voting in inter- 
national councils as an altogether wrong 
approach, which freezes members in 
antagonistic groups and _ encourages 
horse-trading. He sighs, too, for the old 
practice of appointing committees of 
independent experts ; and he points out 
that nowadays, when almost every com- 
mittee consists of delegates who merely 
state their government’s views, the only 
remaining body of persons whose duty 
is to look at things objectively is the 
international secretariat itself. 


Hitler at his Zenith 


Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-1945: Series D, Vol. X, 
The War Years Fune 23rd to 

August 31st, 1940 


Published August 1, 1957. 
HM _ Stationery Office. 61§ pages. 
32s. 6d. 

N June 23, 1940, the Russians in- 

formed the Germans that they in- 
tended to occupy Bessarabia and Buco- 
vina, and on August 30th Rumania 
was obliged by the Axis powers to cede 
a large part of Transylvania to Hungary 
some ten days after it had lost the 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. A race 
had begun to the oilfields of Ploesti in 
the Regat, the rump of Rumania, whose 
frontiers the Axis powers guaranteed 
after the partition of Transylvania. It 
was a desperate race which Hitler was 
determined no one else should win ; all 
through this new volume of German 
documents we find him restraining the 
eagerness of the Magyars and the 
Italians, insisting that peace must be 
preserved in the Balkans at any price 
not paid by him, since otherwise the 
Russians might swoop upon the oil. This 
caused the German veto, pronounced by 
Ribbentrop to Alfieri on August 16th, 
upon an Italian plan to invade Jugo- 
slavia. 

Among the merits of Volume X is the 
correlation by the editors of several new 
outside sources with the material pub- 
lished by them. Some of the entries by 
Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of 
the Wehrmacht Operational Staff are 
particularly interesting. Here on August 
28th, that is two days before the second 
Vienna Award, we find that Hitler had 
already arranged “to start the move- 
ment for the protection of the Rumanian 
oil districts” on September rst. In fact 
the German military did not occupy the 
Ploesti region until October (although 
SS people arrived in September, osten- 
sibly to repatriate Volksdeutsche from 
Bessarabia) ; ironically enough it was 
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this which caused Mussolini—to Hitler’s 
dismay—to attack Greece. 

At the other end of Europe, Hitler, to 
his chagrin, was faced with the opposite 
problem. Wishing to avoid a conflagra- 
tion in the Balkans he planned to seize 
Gibraltar, and, in order to facilitate the 
operation, he wished Spain to declare 
war on Britain: he was, however, met 
by indomitable sabotage from his cousin 
in totalitarianism, Franco. The reasons 
given were lack of oil and of grain for 
bread. 

Spain and Portugal at this time were 
a happy hunting-ground for secret 
agents to whom sober Switzerland gave 
less scope. The Windsor affair is of in- 
terest to students perhaps chiefly be- 
cause it confirms Schellenberg’s account 
and thus adds some prestige to his 
Memoirs. As for Prince Max Hohen- 
lohe’s conversations with Sir David 
(then Mr) Kelly and the Aga Khan in 
Switzerland, it is difficult to take Hohen- 
lohe’s version very seriously. The 
Prince was, after all, a good Henleinist 
with all that that involved, and it is only 
rather painful to remember the honours 
paid to him by the members of the 
Runciman Mission in 1938. 

Among other themes post-Armistice 
France looms fairly large in Volume X. 
As late as August 13th a number of 
major difficulties between the Germans 
and Italians about the control and occu- 
pation of France had not been smoothed 
away. Readers will not be astonished to 
find repeated evidence of M. Georges 
Bonnet’s desire to stand well with the 
Germans, though the statement by 
Abetz on August 30th that Laval had 
seemed pro-British may surprise them. 
Document to1, dated July 3rd from 
Berlin, gives details of the Nazi plan to 
remove the Jews to Madagascar : “ the 
Jews,” it states, “ will remain in German 
hands as a pledge for the future good 
conduct of the members of their race 
in America.” 


A Founder of India 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel: A 
biography. Vol. II. 


By Narhari D. Parikh. 
Navajivan Publishing House. 
Ahmedabad. 498 pages. Rs 5. 


HE name of the late Sardar Patel is 
little known outside India ; yet his 
contribution to the Congress cause in the 
days of struggle and, later, to the con- 
solidation of newly independent India 
was, though different from those of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru, as 
great. In some respects, it was more 
difficult to make and less immediately 
rewarding. 

During the struggle, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Pandit Nehru supplied the political 
genius and the mass spell-binding, but 
their actual achievements might have 
been substantially less if Patel, hard- 
headed and practical, had not built up a 
well-organised, nation-wide party mach- 
ine to exploit Gandhian strategy and 
Nehruvian tactics. In the first hectic 
days of independence when the whole 
body politic seemed at moments in 
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danger of flying apart, Patel in his all- 
embracing roles as minister in charge of 
relations with the princely states, Home 
Affairs, Internal Security, Police, Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting, and as boss 
in control of the party, was the linch-pin 
in the government. He it was who (with 
Lord Mountbatten’s aid as long as he 
remained Governor-General) held the 
state _ together. His manner, blunt, 
humorous, caustic, concealed an inner 
serenity. Patel in his dhoti looked like 
a Roman emperor in his toga, and he had 
Roman traits: rare administrative talent, 
the capacity to take and to sustain strong 
decisions. All this added up to a formi- 
dable concentration of power, and the 
stature of the man may perhaps be ap- 
preciated if he is compared with Stalin— 
but a Stalin who was too loyal to his 
colleagues, too sincere a democrat, too 
patriotic an Indian to dream _ of 
dictatorship. 

Patel’s sense of discipline was that of 
a statesman, not a politician. In 1946, 
he was the natural choice for the next 
presidency of the Congress, in which 
case he would have been the first Prime 
Minister of independent India, but he 
accepted without a word Gandhi’s deci- 
sion that Pandit Nehru should be presi- 
dent in 1946 and Prime Minister in 1947. 

Among Patel’s contributions to his 
country was the integration of the 554 
princely states. Their subsequent liqui- 
dation was not his policy and there is 
evidence to suggest that he would have 
seen in it more disadvantages than ad- 
vantages to India. 

The historian’s duty is twofold: to 
interpret the facts in the light of his 
experience of men and affairs and meti- 
culously to indicate all his sources, so 
that the student by reference to the 
originals can make up his own mind on 
the historian’s interpretation. Mr 
Narhari Parikh disarms criticism by dis- 
claiming the first duty and by limiting 
himself to providing the student with 
the raw material. Unfortunately, by 
giving no references he decreases the 
value of his work. As a third and final 
volume is promised, this serious defi- 
ciency may still be remedied. 


Realm of Romance 
Life in Medieval France 


By Joan Evans. 
Phaidon Press. 263 pages. 32s. 6d. 


7 is more than thirty years since this 
book was first published. The text, 
except for the omission of one chapter, 
is substantially unaltered ; only the pic- 
tures are different, and here the change 
is wholly for the better. The original 
edition in 1925 was accompanied by 
nearly fifty rather dim plates, largely 
photographs of architecture and archi- 
tectural details. Most of these have now 
been thrown overboard and they have 
been replaced by a hundred plates, 
much better produced than in the earlier 
edition and of greater interest in them- 
selves. Since the book is likely to be 


bought for its pictures rather than for 
its text, it must be said at once that they 
form a collection of some of the finest 
things produced in France in the later 
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Middle Ages. Manuscript illumination 
now takes the chief place and provides 
the most arresting pictures. This is in 
keeping with the trend of recent studies 
in medieval art, and those who saw the 
great exhibition of French manuscripts 
in Paris two years ago will be glad to 
find in these pages a handful of the best 
things in that exhibition. 

It is a pity that some at least of the 
pictures are not provided with a fuller 
commentary that would put them in 
their place as historical documents: 
failing this, the impression they make is 
likely to be fleeting and much of their 
interest will escape the casual or unin- 
structed reader. It is a weakness of 
the book altogether that there is so little 
connection between the text and the 
pictures—a fact which is underlined by 
the substitution of one set of plates for 
another without any injury to the book 
as a whole. There is no evident prin- 
ciple of choice in the pictures, except 
that they are all worth looking at. Yet 
in a subtle way they capture the same 
enchantment as that which Dr Evans 
conjured up in words long ago. She 
was probably right in not trying to 
bring the text up to date. It belongs 
to a period, and reflects a mood of dis- 
cursive and romantic scholarship that 
could only be injured by attempting to 
bring it into line with later work. Like 
the pictures, the text has no thesis and 
not much organic unity: it is simply a 
storehouse of interesting and stimulating 
examples of medieval ways of thought 
and experience. Pictures and text com- 
bine to create an impression of happy 
and carefree activity. Even when the 
incidents are historical and bloodthirsty, 
the life that is depicted belongs to the 
realm of romance rather than to the 
real world; but the romance was a 
creation of the medieval imagination 
and cannot be ignored by historians. 
Still less can it fail to give pleasure when 
presented in this handsome and humane 
and—for what it provides—inexpensive 
volume. 


Landlords and Tenants 


The Rent Acts 1920-1957 


By Norman C. Abbey. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 368 pages. 42s. 


HIS book is out of the run of the 

literature that is piling up about the 
Rent Acts. It is written, not by a practis- 
ing lawyer or estate manager, but by a 
lecturer of wide experience. Conse- 
quently the subject is dealt with admir- 
ably in a descriptive manner and is 
discussed under a series of logical sub- 
divisions. The author does not pretend 
to deal with subtle points of law and 
contents himself with citing only the 
leading cases bearing directly on the 
points at issue. 

The first chapter provides an excellent 
brief history of the Rent Acts and of the 
changes made in the law from 1915 to 
1957. The remaining sixteen chapters 
treat comprehensively with the various 
parts of the subject, beginning with the 
distinction between controlled and statu- 
tory tenancies, the new rent structure 
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of the 1957 Act and so on, finishing with 
notes on Jong tenancies and business 
tenancies. The position in Scotland is 
not overlooked. The book also includes 
the full text of the Rent Act 1957 with 
the unrepealed sections of the principal 
previous Acts. 

At the beginning of the book there is 
a table of statutes with indexed refer- 
ences to sections of the principal Acts. 
There is also a good general index at 
the end. Presumably, in combination, 
they are intended to supply “a complete 
index to the whole,” but it seems to be 
an exaggerated claim. 

The book being descriptive and not 
operational has the defects of its quali- 
ties. This is most marked in the omission 
from the text of the regulations made 
under the 1957 Act. They are merely 
given a passing reference. But without 
them, that is without the prescribed 
forms and notes, it is impossible to 
administer the provisions of the Act. To 
make the book really useful, this omis- 
sion should be rectified at the first 
opportunity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Essays in Canadian Economic 
History. 


By Harold A. Innis. 
University of Toronto Press. 426 pages. 68s. 


“Canada must .. . hope that Great 
Britain will escape American imperialism as 
successfully as she herself has escaped 
British imperialism.” So ends the final 
essay in this collection, which ranges from 
the effect of Spanish treasure on the first 
British empire to the effect of new tech- 
niques of communication on democracy, 
from labour problems and dairy farming 
to the role of the social scientist. In this 
selection, made from the mass of scattered 
papers and prefaces which he wrote be- 
tween 1920 and 1952, the late Harold Innis 
applied to a series of basic and pressing 
problems the battery of analytical concepts 
he worked out in his erudite and unresting 
study of Canadian economic history. He 
brought new insight to Canada’s place in 
the Commonwealth and Canadian-American 
relations ; to regionalism within the Cana- 
dian nation ; to the causes and effects of 
violent bursts of prosperity and of depres- 
sion; and to overhead costs, unused 
capacity, rigid financial burdens and fluctu- 
ating returns inherent in opening up 
natural resources on a continental scale. 
Condensing a whole bookful of considera- 
tions within the span of each essay he 
penetrated the essential and interlocking 
significance of such factors as the spread 
of the price system, fiscal and tariff policy 
and a growing liquidity preference. 

Heroic compression, involving the as- 
sumption of substantial prior knowledge, 
together with the overlapping that is in- 
evitable in essays written separately over a 
long period, do not make for easy reading. 
But memorable aphorisms stand out, and it 
is a matter for lasting regret that Mr Innis 
did not leave a comprehensive, full-scale 
economic history of Canada. This volume, 
however, with his full-length studies of 
particular industries, constitutes the funda- 
mental ground work for such a history. In 
their brilliant and minutely informed 
insight they are a challenge to his heirs as 
well as a_ revealing and_ stimulating 
inheritance. 
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Elementary Economics 


By J. Harvey. | 
Macmillan. 485 pages. 16s. 


Introductory textbooks written by prac- 
tising schoolteachers have; or should have, 
one great advantage over the works of dons 
or economic journalists ; they are based on 
‘irst-hand experience of what boys and 
girls will and will not absorb. This advan- 
tage is, however, often lost because the 
authors concerned do not distinguish 
between what can be profitably read in 
black and white and what succeeds in class- 
room exposition ; also because, while pos- 
sibly superexcellent teachers, they write 
badly. Mr. Harvey's “Elementary 
Economics” is a case in point. It is well 
constructed—though opinions may differ 
on some matters of arrangement—meatily 
factual, and up to date in its institutional 
information and: examples; it is good on 
the visual-aid side; it uses theory to 
explain facts rather than facts to illustrate 
theory, which is the right way round for 
the ordinary pupil; and it imparts that 
sense of perspective, of widely ramifying 
interconnections, which is the most valu- 
able gift of economic studies to those 
pupils who will never go beyond the 
elements. 

It suffers, however, from a formidable 
list of defects. For any student aiming 
above GCE O level its theory is far too 
slipshod and incomplete. Even at O level, 
an examiner would need all his charity to 
award a pass to any candidate reproducing 
the specimen answer on page 146, which 
deals with an entirely elementary question 
of joint supply ; the treatment of interest is 
deliberately but disastrously shirked ; the 
account of the trade cycle would just, but 
only just, have passed muster in say 1925 ; 
plenty of other instances could be quoted. 
For the O level pupil it is terribly long and 
stodgy. It is written in a Basic Textbook 
English calculated to send any but the 
most conscientious reader into a coma. It 
has no reading list. In short, while it may 
provide some useful material and particular 
hints on presentation for teachers, its pros- 
pects as a class textbook, let alone as a 
popular introduction for the general public, 
must rank as deservedly poor. 


The Bayeux Tapestry : 
A Comprehensive Survey 


Edited by Frank Stenton. 
Phaidon Press. 182 pages. 


47s. 6d. 


The Phaidon Press book on the Bayeux 
Tapestry is admirable not only for the com- 
plete and clear new photographic record of 
the tapestry and the excellent colour plates, 
but also for the freshness and authority of 
the commentaries on the tapestry as a work 


of art, on its technique and history, on the ° 


military and social lore which it contains, 
and on its historical background. Two 
historical scholars—Sir Frank Stenton in 
an introductory essay and Mr Charles 
Gibbs-Smith in his notes on individual 
plates—tackle some of the unresolved ques- 
tions. What, for instance, was Harold 
doing to be caught in Normandy in 1064, 
or whenever it was, when he was taken 
prisoner and took an oath of allegiance to 
Duke William ? On this point. the 
designers of the tapestry cannot wholly be 
trusted ; considerations of political warfare 
must have dictated both their version of 
the episode, and the great emphasis the 
tapestry gives to it. The two scholars do 
not agree, but their discussion is refreshing 
and will be a consolation to those ex- 
schoolboys who have always vaguely felt 
that there was something wrong with the 
Bayeux story as it stood. The Phaidon 
book is a fine piece of teamwork. 





LETTERS 








Janus’s Law for Algeria 


SirR—I see in your issue of September 
14th that your Algerian correspondent 
calls M. Lacoste a “ die-hard.” ‘To raise 
this point may give the impression that 
I would like The Economist to be on 
the side of the French ; I want it to be 
on the side of truth and common sense. 
But precisely from this viewpoint it is 
unfair to confuse a leader of the French 
socialist party with such Algerian settlers 
as may be termed “die-hards” both 
because of the policy they advocate and 
of the fact that their primeval preoccu- 
pation is to escape being shot, dis- 
embowelled or put to death in any other 
premature way. M. Lacoste is enforc- 
ing the present policy, in spite of its 
shortcomings, not because he is narrow- 
minded or a prisoner of the past, but 
because there is no possible alternative, 
except the “outline law”; whether this 
can improve the situation has yet to be 
seen.—Yours faithfully, H. CoLin 

Secretary General 
French National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
Paris 


Ethiopia’s Changing 


Friendships 
Sir—Your article of September 14th 
prophesies chaos in the ~ present 


Ethiopian parliamentary election. The 
Ethiopians, however, expect no such 
chaos and if difficulties are encountered 
it will be maintained that they are a 
natural process which might have 
happened in other countries that have 
tried to introduce election by universal 
franchise for the first time. 

Ethiopia did not obtain nor Great 
Britain cede any territory. The Haud 
and the Reserved area are one and 
same integral part of Ethiopia. 
Ethiopian citizens in the Haud area can 
be elected or elect anybody they choose 
to represent them in the Parliament in 
accordance with the Constitution. 
Ethiopia is not* interested in foreign 
nationals or Somalis who do not regard 
taemselves as Ethiopians. 

Ethiopia never had and never will 
have an expansionist policy. As a 
result, neighbouring regions should not 
fear the propaganda disseminated by the 
enemies of Ethiopia who find it in 
their interest to perpetuate fear. The 
statement that Ethiopia suppresses tribal 
languages is not true. Galla is spoken 
and written freely. The Bible has been 
translated into Galla language and can 
be obtained by whoever wants to buy it. 

The statement that “the independent 
minded Somalis in Ogaden are treated 
by the Ethiopians as fractious subjects ” 
is based on completely false information. 
The author seems to forget that Ethiopia 
will not permit any nation to seize 
opportunities for spreading influences in 


any integral part of its empire. The 
relationship between’ Britain and 
Ethiopia with regard to the Somali 


question is clearly laid out within a 
treaty which Ethiopia fully respects. 
The propaganda about Greater Somalia 
is becoming monotonous. 

The Anglo-Ethiopian treaty of 1954 
has given free grazing rights for the 
Somalis for several years. But the 
Ethiopian government is aware of a 
school of thought amongst the Ethiopian 
public that believes it might be neces- 
sary eventually to declare grass as an 
export commodity after the termination 
of the treaty. 

We do not think that the relationship 
between Great Britain and Ethiopia will 
weaken because of disagreements on 
issuing licences for landing rights. It is 
misleading to classify Khat as a narcotic 
drug, since nations of Arabian and 
African descent have been chewing Khat 
since time immemorial. 

Efforts on the part of Ethiopia to live 
peacefully with its neighbours should 
be welcomed by the Western Allies. 
Ethiopia has not, and will not, change 
friends.—Yours faithfully, 

K. ABBEBE 
First Secretary 
Imperial Ethiopian Embassy, London 


Rebirth of a Salesman 


Sir—Your correspondent’s article, in 
your issue of September 14th, obviously 
points to his association with smart 
alecs during his disastrous experiment 
in the art of selling. To make selling in 
one particular trade, with incidental 
reference to house-to-house hawking, a 
basis for a general conclusion is illogical. 

Your correspondent completely ignores 
the many trades and industries, where 
thousands of commercial travellers have 
to be in possession of intricate, technical 
details of raw materials, manufacturing 
processes, etc., added to a knowledge and 
training in the principles of salesman- 
ship, and the personality to be capable 
of “representing,” at the highest levels, 
their reputable principals. There are no 
coupons, bonuses or “ dealer loaders ” in 
these areas, where expert buyers have to 
be met, and convinced. 

Your correspondent says that sales- 
men “seem to be one of the least 
willing-to-be-organised groups in the 
country.” He bases his conclusion on 
membership of the National Union of 
Commercial Travellers, which after 35 
years’ activity has less than 1,000 mem- 
bers. He totally ignores this association, 
with over 35,000 members, which is 
recognised as the representative body for 
the profession.—Yours faithfully, 

T. W. Hancox 
Editor 
“On the Road,” UK Commercial 
Travellers’ Association, W.1 








The Logic 
of Little Rock 


ATIENCE has had its day at Little Rock and failed ; 
force has had to take its place. For the first time the 
logic inherent in southern threats of defiance has 

run all the way through to its necessary conclusions. Those 
who wondered how far the federal government would go 
to exact compliance to the order of a federal court now 
know that it is prepared to use its armed forces. Ever since 
last weekend, when Governor Faubus bowed to the order 
of the local federal judge and withdrew the cordon of state 
troops he had thrown round the central high school to 
prevent the entrance of nine Negro children, Americans 
have been able to watch the inevitable consequences of his 
original decision to put them there. 

Their place was immediately taken by a mob which had 
been encouraged to fury by the Governor’s show of resist- 
ance to the law of the United States. The responsible local 
officials, who are convinced that without his melodramatic 
gesture Little Rock could have started to admit Negroes to 


its schools as calmly as the other border cities where the- 


white population has a comfortable majority, were unable 
1o control the mob when school began on Monday. They 
surrendered to it, sending home the nine Negro children, 
and racial skirmishes broke out in other parts of the city. 
President Eisenhower, who a few months ago was saying 
that he could not imagine ever using force in the South, 
thereupon placed the state National Guard under federal 
orders and sent in federal paratroopers as well to make 
certain that the court’s orders would no longer be flouted. 

The precedents for his action, though old, are ample. 
In 1914 President Wilson used the United States cavalry, 
also in Arkansas, to enforce a federal court’s order during 
a miners’ strike. Twenty years earlier President Cleveland 
sent federal forces into Illinois over the protests of 
Governor Altgeld. President Eisenhower has been criti- 
cised in the North for the lengths to which he has gone 
1o avoid a collision between the federal and state authorities 
and to leave Governor Faubus a line of retreat. The tenor 
of Monday’s special proclamation, calling on the mob to 
flisperse, seems to show that his long-preserved reluctance 
to take direct’ action suddenly snapped. After Monday’s 
scenes, he could hardly have done less than he has. But 
even among the many southerners who are prepared to 
accept integration, the deployment of federal troops will 
evoke bitter folk-memories of Sherman and his march 
through Georgia to the sea ; it inevitably introduces a new 
element of emotion into a situation where reason already 
has a precarious enough foothold. . 

Like the Roman general whose name so closely resembles 
his own, Mr Faubus may one day be commemorated by a 
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reference in a military lexicon : Faubian tactics, or the 
technique of fighting a losing battle in such a way as to 
cause the greatest loss to all concerned. Once his attempt 
to use the National Guard for his own purposes came to 
judgment before a federal court, it was inevitably doomed. 
Even if he appeals against the local court’s injunction, his 
appeal is almost certain to be rejected ; earlier decisions 
make it clear that when a Governor uses his armed forces, 
against either real or imaginary threats to law and order, 
he must not do so in such a way as to nullify the national 
law. The unhappiest lot of all is that of the nine Negro 
children who for some time to come will have to be escorted 
to their desks by soldiers and who will face heightened 
hostility on their way to and from school. 

By putting his ring of bayonets round the school, the 
Governor has created the very crisis of violence he claimed 
to be warding off. He has laid bare the streak of hatred 
that lies close beneath the surface of race relations in the 
southern states, and the news photographs have gone out 
to Asia and Africa showing white men kicking and spitting 
at coloured men and children. He has also started a chain 
of consequences which, although they will not prevent the 
eventual coming of integration, will enormously increase 
its cost in bloodshed and hatred. Three southern Governors 
have now denounced the President’s dispatch of troops in 
terms that suggest they are ready to imitate Mr Faubus’s 
defiance when their turn comes. It is one of the character- 
istics of the South that even a cause like this one will find 
adherents if it can appeal to passions a century old. Gover- 
nor Faubus’s sorry distinction is to have been the man who 
took the first irrevocable step away from peaceful acceptance. 


Mr Dulles’s Tight-rope 


WASHINGTON, DC 
HE two themes of Mr Dulles’s recent address to the 
United Nations—Syria and disarmament—illustrate 

with about equal force the quandaries in which the United 

States is placed in determining its posture before the world. 

Mr Dulles spoke thunderously about Syria in New York just 

at the moment when the password in the State Department 

in Washington is to speak softly. He found it necessary 
to summarise the new thinking on the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons, which is developed at length in his article in 

Foreign Affairs, at the same time as he put the best western 

face on the frustrated disarmament talks in London. 

Americans have naturally been worried by the assump- 
tion of the Strategic Air Command that the United States 
might well be the first to use all-out bombing by hydrogen 
weapons to repel an aggression by overwhelming conven- 
tional forces. Mr Dulles now suggests that there is a silver 
lining to the continuation of nuclear tests : they will make 
possible the refinement of low-yield atomic weapons. These 
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could be employed by a numerically smaller force to hold 
a conventional thrust, thus throwing on the Russians the 
onus of deciding whether to start massive destruction. But 
the notion of a nuclear war that would not mean total 
annihilation is not one that convinces many countries. And 
Mr Dulles’s effort to clear his own conscience about the 
possible American use of atomic weapons made an uneasy 
tandem with his main purpose—to put on Russia’s door- 
step the responsibility for any nuclear danger at all. 

Mr Dulles’s treatment of the Middle East was based on 
a miscalculation. It was thought that Mr Gromyko would 
repeat the Molotovian intransigence of his press conference 
in Moscow. If there were to be aspersions all round about 
motives in the Middle East, Mr Dulles wanted to be first 
off the mark. He also feels that the public record has been 
distorted. This explained his effort to seize the initiative 
by placing Russian efforts to infiltrate the area in historic 
perspective. 

In the event, Mr Gromyko displayed a forensic skill with 
which the Americans had not credited him. Though not 
really any more forthcoming in substance than his outburst 
in Moscow, his speech was much more astute and temperate 
in manner. Much of the opinion in the delegates’ lounge, 
to which the Americans are very sensitive, held that the 
Russians had had the better of this initial exchange. On 
the other hand, Mr Dulles may consider that he advanced 
at least two of his objectives. He wanted to counteract 


what he considered to be a most unfortunate inference: 
that in his press conference of September roth he had 
deliberately withdrawn some of the sting from the warning 
statement he issued on September 7th. Then he had walked 
a tight-rope, pointedly referring to the “ international Com- 
munists ” at work in Syria, but stopping short of a finding 


that the country was dominated by them. When, in answer 
to questions from the press, he said specifically that he was 
not making such a finding, this was interpreted as a retrac- 
tion. The unfortunate Mr Dulles felt that he had to com- 
pensate for this in his next speech, which gave the whole 
performance an on-again, off-again air. Mr Dulles also 
wanted to make clear to friendly countries that the State 
Department is definitely opposed to suggestions, made by 
some in both Britain and France, that Russia is entitled 
to be treated as a partner in any settlement of the Middle 
East. Tuesday’s notes, setting the official seal of Britain 
and France on this position, gave particular satisfaction to 
the State Department. 


MERICAN policy in the Middle East faces a very real 

predicament. It has believed itself to be based on the 
conviction, which American officials resolutely decline to 
abandon, that the dangers from middle eastern disputes 
must be kept local by isolating them as much as possible 
from the main battle zone of the cold war. Yet the United 
States has been forced to intervene increasingly in recent 
months, even to the extent of taking over much of Britain’s 
obligation to subsidise the existence of Jordan. The Ameri- 
cans wish to avoid being forced to take sides in intra-Arab 
disputes, largely because they feel that Arab nationalism 
is the coming force from which they do not wish to be 
alienated. But if the United States is not to identify itself 
with particular Arab states against others, and if American 
adhesion to the one cause on which “the Arab nation” is 
genuinely united—opposition to Israel—is unthinkable, 
some other threat had to be specified. Since keeping the 
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Middle East out of the Soviet sphere is, in any case, 
the principal reason for American involvement, it is hardly 
surprising that the community of interest Americans seek 
to establish with the Arabs is the danger of “ international 
communism.” But the emphasis on this aspect of middle 
eastern affairs does not sit at all with the effort to keep the 
Middle East out of the “cold war.” 

There is a further difficulty, which arises from the need 
which President Eisenhower felt for obtaining congressional 
sanction, in black and white, for American involvement in 
the Middle East. The processes involved in bringing the 
Eisenhower Doctrine into action start with a formal finding 
by the President that a middle eastern country is under 
the domination of “international communism.” This 
implies a precision that is unlikely to characterise middle 
eastern politics, and forces upon the American President 
what is virtually a judicial finding of fact about the state 
of politics of a foreign country. What is to be viewed as 
conclusive evidence—a few key changes in military posts ? 
Or a change of President ? Or the setting up of a revolu- 
tionary council of officers ? Not unnaturally the number 
of Americans taking sides in Syrian politics has multiplied 
rapidly. There are, for example, those who hold that an 
advancement for Colonel Serraj would bring Syria further 
under “international communism.” There are those who 
believe that, on the contrary, it would bring Syria more 
under Colonel Nasser. There are two views as to whether 
or not this would amount to the same thing and, if it would 
not, which event would be the more ominous. 

It is this kind of intricate involvement which Americans 
had felt to be the mistake of the British and which they 
had fervently hoped to avoid. But, if they are not to alienate 
pan-Arabists by distinguishing between one Arab country 
and the other, they are forced to make the always dangerous 
distinction between a government and its “ people” and 
even between one part of a government and another. This 
has now brought on them the reproaches of the Saudis, the 
King and his brother and Prime Minister, Crown Prince 
Faisal, who has been in Washington this week. 

The Americans feel that it is possible for them to keep 
out of this ring only if the Russians tacitly help them to do 
so by restraining their friends in Syria. Most of all, Wash- 
ington curses the irresponsibility of Syrian politicians of 
the type of Mr Azm, who use the name of the Soviet Union 
to back up their policies, thereby committing the prestige 
of a great power. This, in turn, prompts America’s weakest 
friends, Lebanon and Jordan, to demand a spectacular 
American gesture. The airlift to Amman was specifically 
requested by these countries and recommended by Turkey 
when Mr Henderson was visiting them. The Americans 
are now soberly reflecting on the fact that their friends 
found it necessary to criticise them publicly after they had 
obliged, while Russia’s clients in Syria seemed to feel no 
such necessity to curse their patron. 

They feel nevertheless that something has been achieved ; 
the change in military personnel in Syria has not been 
followed yet by-any complete communist take-over. The 
State Department plans to tread extremely carefully. But, 
ironically enough for a country which has always been in 
the forefront of the science of public relations, it is in 
presentation that American policy seems persistently faulty. 
This is not due, as some critics think, to any lack of humility 
or “illusion of omnipotence.” Rather, American policy 
displays the characteristics of what a distinguished diplomat 
has described as “a muscle-bound giant.” 
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Teamsters in Collision? 


HE delegates who are packing their bags this week-end 

for the convention of the teamsters—as lorry-drivers 

are still called—will also take with them the knowledge that 
this is likely to be the most momentous meeting in the 
history of organised labour. Last week the Ethical Practices 
Committee of the American Federation of Labour-Congress 
of Industrial Organisations removed the last lingering doubts 
that if the teamsters elect Mr James Hoffa as their president, 
they will be expelled. The committee formally found the 
union to be dominated by corrupt elements, among whom 
it named Mr Beck, the retiring president, Mr Brewster, head 
of the western branches, and Mr Hoffa. Its most blistering 
condemnation was reserved for the man who hopes to be 
elected president next week at Miami. The Executive 


“Relax— Who’s Gonna Tangle With a Truck?” 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


Council of the federation was expécted to issue an ultimatum 
to the teamsters this week very similar to that sent to the 
textile workers’ union, which have been ordered to get rid 
of its two chief officers or risk suspension. 

The road-blocks being hastily thrown up before Mr Hoffa 
in this last crucial week come from all sides. The suspended 
Senate Committee hearings were due to start up again this 
week in a patent effort to uncover more derogatory evidence 
about Mr Hoffa before the convention meets. In New 
York, a federal grand jury yesterday indicted Mr Hoffa for 
perjury during an inquiry into alleged wire-tapping in his 
Detroit office. Meanwhile, in Washington, a group of rank 
and file teamsters have asked the courts to delay their con- 
vention on the grounds that over half the delegates have 
been chosen unconstitutionally and that any election at 
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Miami would be rigged. If their’charges are correct, Mr 
Hoffa may well have in his pockets the votes of 75 per cent of 
the delegates which he claims ; but at this late hour the 
court is unlikely to require a postponement which might 
produce heavy claims for damages. 

Inside the teamsters, there are some signs that Mr William 
Lee, a vice president with clean hands, may be willing to 
lead the anti-Hoffa forces, which have lacked a candidate 
of sufficient stature. He would have to rely, however, on 
the support of Mr Brewster, an old enemy of Mr Hoffa, but 
one of the officers condemned by the AFL-CIO, and he 
has been a reluctant starter. The ring being drawn so 
tightly around Mr Hoffa may even inspire sympathy, rather 
than indignation, among the delegates. But if so, and he is 
elected, the resulting collision with the AFL-CIO will shake 
organised labour to its foundations and undo, at one stroke, 
the unity which was painfully rebuilt in 1955 after twenty 
years of jurisdictional struggle between the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations. 


Oil Cuts Draw Blood 


HE Administration succeeded last summer in wringing 

from the international oil companies a reluctant agree- 
ment to cut their imports of crude petroleum from abroad 
by 10 per cent. This was on the high-minded ground that 
growing foreign competition endangered American security 
by discouraging exploration and the drilling of new wells, 
and the more practical one that the domestic producers— 
who have had a bleak season—had the political power to 
exact restrictions from Congress. The Administration is 
now finding it far harder to apportion the “ voluntary ” cuts. 
Meanwhile imports, which are meant to fall, in the year 
which ends next June, to an average of 1 million barrels 
a day, from the 1.2 million barrels a day planned for the 
second half of this year, have been rolling in almost 
unchecked ; if the scheme is to succeed, correspondingly 
deeper cuts will have to be made later. 

Only 9 of the 22 companies involved accepted their 
allocations without protest and at the hearings held during 
the last fortnight the companies which have only recently 
begun importing oil, such as Standard of Indiana and Tide- 
water, argued that the quotas discriminated against them 
and in favour of the longer-established importers. Because 
they are newcomers, such firms are not being asked to 
reduce their imports below the 1954-56 average, as the big 
companies are, but they are being asked to forgo most of 
the very sharp increase in imports which they had arranged 
for 1957 and 1958. The Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
which, like some of the other smaller importers, has just 
built a refinery to process the cheaper foreign oil, suggested 
it would be fairer if every refiner were allowed to use the 
same proportion of foreign oil in his operations. 

This would keep the door open to new firms, an aim 
dear to the Senate subcommittee which last month issued a 
report castigating the Administration for giving the big oil 
companies a free hand to solve Europe’s oil crisis last 
winter. It is equally critical of a method of restricting 
imports which it says is “ anti-competitive and tends to 
preserve the market position of the international oil com- 
panies.” The majority report, written by two Democrats, 
Senator O’Mahoney and Senator Kefauver, also asks the 
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EUROPE GOES TO MAIN STREET, U.S.A. 


Travelers tell us that there’s a different look about Main 
Street’s shop windows, contributed by Italian foods, German 
cutlery, British woolens, French perfumes, and Swiss choco- 
late. Even in the realm of motor cars, heretofore the exclu- 
sive preserve of Detroit, Main Street has got used to the 
smaller European models. 

But there’s more to selling the U.S. market than meets the 
eye, and banks abroad with customers interested in the United 
States will want to give them the benefit of experienced 
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counsel and a comprehensive command of key facts. 
Banks abroad desiring to win a favorable position for their 
customers in U.S. markets are invited to use the facilities of 
Manufacturers Trust. Through our complete branch cover- 
age in New York City and our thousands of correspondent 
banks throughout the United States, we are exceptionally 
well equipped to obtain data on local market conditions 


in the United States and to handle all types of banking 
transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


International Banking Department: 55 Broad Streét, New York 


Representative Offices: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 
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DO YOU WANT TO PRESENT YOUR PRODUCT AT ITS BEST 
TO THE PEOPLE WHO MATTER MOST? 


Of course you do. And LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
and LIFE EN ESPANOL, magazines distinguished 
jn content and format, are unique in their ab- 
ility to give your product a “better look”’. 
The powerful visual impact of their large 
page size and superb reproduction add great 
- strength to your selling story. And remember, 


: your message placed in these magazines will $i 

reach the key people in business, government 

is and the professions. 
INTERNATIONAL ’ ® EN ESPANOL 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL published in English fortnightly, 
circulates in 120 countries outside North America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL is printed in Spanish every fortnight 
for Latin America. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, 
Their combined net paid circulation of more than 635,000 is Soe Se Sree ee 


concentrated at upper income levels. Join other leading NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
companies the world over who have invested in advertising 
in these international magazines. 
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Attorney General to make no grant of immunity from anti- 
trust prosecution to the oil companies—as he did over the 
oil lift—until Congress decides whether such grants should 
not be a matter for the Legislature. The danger that 
participation in the voluntary programme may lead to an 
anti-trust suit is a real one and has led one company to 
refuse to join the plan. 

This risk, coupled with the dispute over quotas, and the 
numerous exemptions included in the original scheme, does 
not inspire much confidence in the success of the voluntary 
programme, particularly in the oil-producing states. The 
biggest importer of all, Gulf Oil, has already threatened 
to walk out if further concessions are made to the new- 
comers to persuade them to stay in. Another big importer, 
Sinclair, has demanded an increase in its quota before it 
makes up its mind to co-operate. But if the voluntary 
scheme breaks down, compulsion will not be far behind. 
The Texas Railroad Commission has this week had to cut 
back production to twelve days a month in the state which 
is the biggest producer of domestic oil. The Administration 
does not need to be told that unrestricted imports of oil 
would swamp the Trade Agreements Act, which must be 
renewed next year. 
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More Room at the Inns 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


INCE the end of the war, the hotel business has been 
S consistently and increasingly profitable, despite higher 
costs and the growing competition from the motels which 
offer the motorist a bed and bath, parking space, and perhaps 
breakfast right on the highway. Hotels in smaller towns 
have been hurt by the motel, but those in the centres of big 
cities have advantages to offer the traveller which motels on 
the outskirts cannot rival. Nevertheless, in recent years, 
many of the major chains of hotels have themselves entered 
the motel business in order to share in its profits. Between 
1959 and 1965, the Hotel Corporation of America plans to 
open from thirty to fifty motels, while the Sheraton Cor- 
poration will build several giant ones, each containing over 
200 rooms. 

The growth of these roadside establishments has been 
truly phenomenal. In 1952 there were only about 650 which 
could accommodate more than fifty people ; now there are 
2,500. And in the last ten years the total number of motels, 
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Home in the Sun 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


= elaborate experiments in domes- 
tic heating by the direct rays of the 
sun are now going on in the United 
States. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is building a series of 
“solar houses ”—it has now reached 
the fourth—in Cambridge and in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, there is a 
small office building heated by solar 
rays. Elsewhere in the country there 
are several other buildings, mostly 
private houses, which are _ partly 
warmed by the sun and in Denver, 
Colorado, Dr George L6f, a consulting 
engineer who has long been doing re- 
search into the application of solar 
heat, has just moved with his wife and 
four children into the largest such 
house that has yet been built. It has 
nine rooms and cost $43,000 without 
allowing for the solar heating equip- 
ment which was provided by the 
American Window Glass Company, for 
which Dr L6of is a consultant and 
which is using his house as a laboratory. 

All these buildings are warmed on 
the principle of the cold greenhouse, 
where the rays of the sun heat the glass 
roof which in its turn both gives off 
heat into the structure and prevents 
this heat from escaping outwards again. 
Dr L6f’s house has two heat collectors 
on the roof, each 60 feet wide by 50 feet 
long, 600 square feet in all, each made 
of blackened glass with three layers of 
clear glass above. The air as it passes 
through all this glass is warmed up to 
between 200 and 300 degrees Fahren- 


heit and a blower system then circu- 
lates it through air ducts into the heat- 
ing system of the house or, if the house 
is already warm enough, into storage 
units where the air deposits its heat. In 
Dr L6f’s house these units take the 
form of columns, two of them, painted 
red, each 18 feet high and three feet in 
diameter, filled with  egg-sized 
pebbles; in other installations, the 
columns or bins are filled with water 
or Glauber’s salt. While still hot the 
air passes round the household’s water 
tank in order to warm the water ; when 
it has lost all its heat, the air returns 
to the collector. 

This is a closed system and natural 
leakage of air is said to provide 
adequate ventilation, although win- 
dows and doors can be opened, if 
necessary, aS in any normal building. 

_One of MIT’s houses has huge win- 
dows facing south and they frequently 
have to be opened, even in an icy 
winter, because the house has become 
too warm. In Dr Lé6f’s house an auto- 
matic control turns on a stand-by con- 
ventional central heating system if the 
temperature falls below a certain level, 
on a bitterly cold night, for example. 


R LOF expects to save about two- 
D thirds, or even three-quarters, of 
the normal fuel bill for heating a house 
of this size but, since the solar heating 
unit is experimental, it is not possible 
to calculate the actual cost of the 
system. However, the equipment is de- 


signed in such a way that it could be 
manufactured on an assembly line. If 
the cost of a standardised unit could be 
got down to $1,000 or even $2,000, then 
solar heating might become economic, 
at least in places, such as New Mexico, 
where there is plenty of sunshine and a 
relatively mild winter and where con- 
ventional fuels are expensive. Dr Lof 
does not see much practical future for 
solar heating north of the goth parallel 
—that is, north of Denver and Phila- 
delphia in the United States, or north 
of Madrid in Europe. But further 
south a real industry might begin—and 
grow with the mounting cost of 
ordinary fuels—if a standardised solar 
unit could be made and fitted into an 
attractive house. 





Solid arrows show movement of hot air, 
interrupted arrows show cold air. 


Heat collector 5. Hotwater tank 
Air duct 6. Air returns to 
Air enters house collector 


Air goes to storage 7. Stand-by heater 
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‘large and small, has risen from 14,000 to more than 60,000. 
But while motels have been going up all over the country, 
very few hotels have been built. A few have been added, 
such as the Statler in Hartford, Connecticut, and the Shera- 
ton in Philadelphia, but these stand out sharply in an other- 
wise barren scene. The number of hotels has remained 
stable at 14,000 containing, of course, far more rooms than 
do all the motels combined. Most of these hotels are inde- 
pendently owned and operated, but almost all the big ones, 
and the most profitable ones, belong to chains, ranging from 
small two-hotel groups through the multi-unit giants such 
as Hilton, Statler, Sheraton, Hotel Corporation of America, 
Knott, Manger, Albert Pick and American Hotels. 

During the last ten years, all hotels have had to make do 
with fewer customers. On the average in 1946, for example, 
over 93 per cent of the available rooms were occupied. 
Last year, the rate had fallen to 72.9 per cent, a drop of .4 
per cent from 1955 ; and a further decline may be under 
way this year. The drop has been somewhat smaller for the 
big hotels, with over 500 rooms apiece, which have not been 
hard-pressed by the motels, and somewhat greater for the 
smaller hotels in the small towns and cities. 

One reason for this decline has been a falling-off in week- 
end travel. The tendency of Americans during the postwar 
decade to stay at home—except for holidays—has made it 
easy to get into all hotels, except vacation resorts, at week- 
ends. It is only during the week, when business travel 
reaches its peaks, that hotels are generally filled. This may 
be one reason for the failure to build new hotels, but it 
has not led to a decline in income. The charge for an hotel 
room has gone up as the number of occupants has gone 
down. Since 1949, the cost of the average room has soared 
from $4.85 to $7 a night. Last year it was 5.5 per cent 
higher than in 1955, and there have been further increases 
in rates this year. Higher prices are also being charged for 
the other things that hotels sell, such as food and drinks. As 
a result, the total income of hotels last year was 4.4 per cent 
higher than it had been in 1955, and the large hotels did 
even better than the average. 


HE real veto on the building of new hotels is exercised 
T by the mounting costs of construction. The American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers has given the hotel men 
some idea of the arithmetic they must do and the answers 
they should have if they expect to run a new venture profit- 
ably. An hotel should not cost, all told, more than $1,000 
for each $1 of average nightly income from the sale of 
accommodation ; this includes the cost of public and service 
space. For example, a 700 bedroom hotel which charges, 
on the average, $10 a room, should not cost more than $7 
million to build. 

The institute further asserts that the whole public and 
service space should not be greater than the area of the bed- 
rooms, and that not more, and preferably fewer, than one 
person should be employed for each lettable room. If the 
cost of land is not more than 10 per cent of the building 
costs, it should be possible to pay it off out of the normal 
income of the hotel. If it is higher, the hotel must find 
additional income through such devices as letting shops on 
the ground floor. And finally, in order to break even, the 
hotel must keep all its rooms occupied 60 to 65 per cent of 
the time. It should be designed so that the costs can be 
cut sharply if the rate of occupation falls below that figure. 

All of these conditions are relatively easy to meet in 
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smaller cities, with their lower costs for labour and materials, 
but this is precisely the territory where the flourishing motel 
has made new hotels unnecessary. In the larger cities, where 
new hotels might well be useful, the costs of labour and 
materials are so high that most hotel companies are reluc- 
tant to take the risk, particularly when they are making 
good profits on their existing plant. A few of the larger 
corporations, however, are looking abroad, where costs are 
lower, to expand their operations and their profits. Two 
chains, Hilton International Hotels, Inc. and the Hotel Cor- 
poration of America, are hoping to give London at least 
two new hotels, one a skyscraper in Park Lane, one in 
Kensington, and another, the Albert Pick Company, is 


considering the creation of a chain of motels across France 
and Italy. 


T V—Free or Fee? 


FTER seven years of deliberation, the Federal Communi- 
A cations Commission has tentatively opened the air- 
waves to “ pay television.” It was moved to act by the 
spread of subscription television systems which are carried 
over wires, and hence are outside its jurisdiction unless they 
cross state lines. But it has only opened the door a crack 
by its cautious proposal to hear applications for a trial run 
from interested stations next March. For one thing, the 
delay invites Congress to step in when it reassembles in 
January ; there has been a long-standing dispute over 
whether the FCC is authorised to control subscription tele- 
vision, and Congress may decide to lay down its own rules, 
or conceivably to veto the experiment altogether. 

Moreover, the FCC has disappointed the friends of pay 
television by refusing to single out any of the five systems 
for approval; individual stations must make their own 
choice—with the risk that they may choose wrong—and 
must commit themselves to a three-year test of their judg- 
ment. The FCC thinks three years will be needed to tell 
whether there is a demand for subscription television and 
to discover whether it can exist side by side with free tele- 
vision—half free and half fee, as the head of one of the 
networks puts it. The less than enthusiastic reception of 
the FCC’s green light may also be due to a fear that the 
new wired, closed-circuit television, which was described 
in The Economist last week on page 939, has had time to 
prove that it provides better reception than systems which 
compete with free programmes over the air-waves. Two of 
the three chief companies sponsoring such systems have 
taken out insurance by developing their own closed-circuit 
systems as well. 

The big television networks, who give the viewers what 
the advertisers think they want, are righteously indignant 
at this “threat to free broadcasting” which they seem 
almost to equate with a free press. It is also argued that 
those who can afford to pay for their viewing will monopolise 
all the best talent ; and furthermore, that even this lucky 
minority will suffer because once people have had their 
sets adjusted to receive one brand of subscription television, 
they will be unable to tune in on the others. Organisations 
such as the American Legion oppose pay-as-you-view tele- 
vision on the ground that it imposes an unfair burden on 
the poor. All these points of view will be heard when the 
House Commerce Committee, which has hastened to accept 
the FCC’s implied invitation, opens its hearings. 
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In-migrants, not Immigrants 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ITIES seldom grow without massive influxes of popula- 
C tion from outside. Nowadays, with the tide of immigra- 
tion from Europe a fading memory, American cities are 
growing by grace of what sociologists call “ in-migration ”— 
movements of people from other parts of the United States. 
The leading in-migrants are Negroes from the South. Com- 
bined with the exodus of whites to the suburbs, this non- 
white invasion is steadily closing the gap between the 
races within many a city. As Negroes multiply they cannot, 
by and large, escape to suburbia because of the racial dis- 
crimination which does not allow them to acquire houses ; 
the whites do the escaping instead. - 

Two ecologists at the University of Chicago have pro- 
duced the most thorough statistical picture yet made of this 
process in a northern city.* Since 1950, Chicago’s white 
population has decreased by 73,000, while non-whites 
(mostly Negroes) have increased by 197,000. The non- 
white total is now estimated at 706,000, out of 3,621,000. 
The city’s population was 1.9 per cent non-white in 1900, 
8.3 per cent in 1940, and an estimated 19 per cent in 1956. 
These ex-southern Negroes are the demographic descend- 
ants of the nineteenth century European immigrants. Like 
their predecessors, they seek better economic opportunities, 
and an escape from social and political oppression of one 
kind or other. The economic pull is probably stronger than 
the socio-political push ; the flow waxes and wanes with the 
economic health of the city. Chicago, rather to everyone’s 
surprise including its own, is a boom town once again. The 
labour shortage gives the incoming Negro his opportunity. 

There is no doubt that for the foreseeable future Chicago 
needs its new residents. But the new resident, no less than 
the immigrant of old, presents problems. In some ways 
he is more easily assimilated ; he is already an American 
and there is no language barrier. Often he comes from 
the plantation via a southern town, and is used to urban 
routines and conditions. He does not add greatly to the 
social burdens of the city ; contrary to the fevered imaginings 
of some whites, the southern Negro does not come to 
Chicago in order to get on public assistance—he is not 
even eligible until he has lived there a year. On the other 
hand, the Negro can never be completely assimilated under 
existing conditions, for he remains racially identifiable as 
the European immigrant was not. It is this that lends to 
the talk of “a Negro Mayor of Chicago in ten years.” a 
piquancy lacked by similar talk in the old days among 
Yankees about Irish immigrants. 

Meanwhile the newly arrived Negro becomes part of “ the 
race problem.” Whether old or new he is generally paid 
less than his white neighbours, is more often unemployed, 
is worse educated, more likely to be receiving public assis- 
tance, and more often lives in a substandard and over- 
crowded house. Perhaps most striking of all, he usually 
has no white neighbours ; Negroes are highly segregated, 
and probably becoming more so, in areas in which the 
density of population soars while the supply of available 
dwelling space stands still. 

All this is not to say that the Negro does not share in the 
general prosperity and rising standard of living of the day. 

* Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, The Negro Popu- 


lation of Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1957. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 45s. 367 pages. 
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The Duncans in their researches have shown that levels of 
education have been mounting, and unemployment falling, 
even in districts which are rapidly changing from white to 
Negro dominance. Negroes are making progress, more 
slowly, in occupational status ; between 1940 and 1950, for 
instance, the percentage of employed Negro females who 
were “ private household workers ” fell from 37.7 to 15.§ 
per cent, while the percentage of “clerical and kindred 
workers” rose from 4.5 to 11.6 per cent. Significantly, 
however, the percentage of employed male Negroes who 
were “ professional, technical and kindred workers” fell 
from a meagre 3.4 per cent to 2.8 in the same decade. 


EGRO and white still live in different worlds, and the 

lack of communication between the two is serious. 
The Negro newcomer from the South has few ties in his 
new home. He may attend a “ storefront church,” of uncer- 
tain denomination, in a rented shop with the display window 
painted over ; the preacher will be untrained, sometimes 
semi-literate, and perhaps as new to Chicago as his congre- 
gation. (Your correspondent passed the Greater Burning 
Bush Church a few streets from a tiny dilapidated shop call- 
ing itself the Buckingham Palace Delicatessen.) Pastors of 
established Negro congregations admit that they are unable 
to get in touch with these humble colleagues. A more solid 
bridge is provided by the local organisation of the Demo- 
cratic party. The ward worker helps the untutored new- 
comer, as he did the European immigrant of fifty years ago, 
to learn the urban ropes—how to pay taxes, what welfare 
agencies can help him, how to look for a job. Small wonder 
that Representative William Dawson, the chief Negro politi- 
cian of Chicago, is a national vice-chairman of the Demo-~ 
cratic party. 

Only partially assimilated, the Negroes exert tremendous 
pressure upon the white people living alongside their 
strongholds. For the most part, the Negro expansion is into 
these adjacent areas. Sometimes it is resisted, even violently, 
as was demonstrated by the riots in Chicago parks this 
summer and more recently in another place, by the out- 
breaks in Levitt Town, Pennsylvania, when a Negro tenant 
moved in. But unless it is prevented initially, the coloured 
invasion seems always to culminate in a complete shift ; 
a racially mixed neighbourhood, historically at least, is 
merely one in mid-transition from white to Negro. In the 
area around the University of Chicago, a serious effort, led 
by the university itself, is in progress to turn back the tide 
of slums and to prove that a stable balance of the races is 
possible. This attempt has its critics, including some 
Negroes who feel that the real purpose is to keep out all 
but a token group of a few highly respectable Negroes. 
The sinister slogan, “ Slum clearance is Negro clearance,” 
has been hurled against an important urban redevelopment 
project which is part of the drive to save the area from 
blight. Yet how, except by clearing slums, can the univer- 
sity halt the deterioration of its surroundings ? 

The problems of the Negro influx are difficult, but leaders 
in Chicago are trying to keep before the public the fact that 
these are essentially problems of growth, the only kind of 
growth, given the end of foreign immigration, that stands a 
chance of meeting the economic challenge to the city. 
Chicago’s future lies in large measure in the hands of the 
Negro. The time will come, perhaps soon, when the issue 
will no longer be his treatment by the whites, but his 
ability to play his part responsibly in a community of which 
he has become a leading element. 


\ 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Chinese Puzzle 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PEKING 


HE Chinese scene appears far more uncertain and inflam- 
mable from outside than it does from inside. How- 
ever deceptive or misleading, the prevailing mood in Peking, 
Tientsin, Nanking and Shanghai, as in new industrial 
centres like Lanchow and remote areas like Sinkiang, reflects 
neither suppressed tension nor open discontent. Whatever 
may be the conditions off the beaten track from which the 
visitor cannot stray unknown or unapproved, the people he 
does see in the street and train are cheerful, kind, curious, 
uninhibited, hospitable, gregarious and still essentially 
Chinese. But back in Hongkong the continuing reiteration 
of official reports from the Chinese Communist press of 
unrest, crime, “rightist” plotting, food black-marketing 
and counter-revolutionary activity, combined with day- 
dreaming about party schisms, gives an impression of smoul- 
dering crisis or impending explosion. 

There is no doubt that the on-the-spot reaction is nearer 
the truth. All objective and experienced foreign residents in 
Peking, who have any opportunity for observation, compari- 
son and judgment, agree that it is wishful exaggeration to 
smell a grievous, or even a gathering, crisis in China today. 
Of course there are problems and anxieties and unanswered 
questions. But it is wrong to read crisis into the party’s 
own calculated publication of anti-regime excesses ; and it 
is dangerous to imagine that there is any real disunity in 
leadership. 

The party planners’ dominant and omnipresent misgiving 
is the harvest. All other problems—short and long-range, 
technical and ideological, tactical and strategic—are ‘still 
overshadowed, under the Communists, by the same age-old 
fear that plagued the Emperors, of natural disasters and 
lack of food. Last year’s harvest was bad. Reserves of grain 
in godowns around Peking and Shanghai were all drawn 
upon to meet famine threats at the beginning of this year. 
Five hundred people, it was officially announced, starved to 
death in Anwhei, but the administration claims that this 
was due entirely to tragic and inexcusable mismanagement. 
In all fairness, it must be recalled that in other days famine 
victims ran into the million. 

This year’s harvest is unpromising and the typhoons and 
floods are still ahead. No responsible official will dare to 
make the most approximate forecast. Cotton acreage is 
being switched to grain sowing. Adjustments in the blue- 
prints for the second five-year plan (which begins without 
firm or final detail next year) will, it is assumed, narrow 
the gap between expenditure on heavy industry and agricul- 
ture. Waste and inefficiency have produced the first budget 
deficit—manipulated and minimised, but still incurred in 
circumstances which, in a decadent capitalist country, would 
have meant the dismissal of the vice-premier, Mr Chen 
Yun, the Politburo’s handsome economic authority, and of 
Mr Po I-po, the chairman of the National Economic Com- 


mission, another doctrinaire economist with the perilous 
talent of lucidity. 

Granted all this, the regime’s control remains firm and 
unchallenged. Even if mystifying, it is surely a sign of 
strength rather than weakness when the puppet press goes 
out of its way to report in such detail stories of unrest which 
might never be heard of otherwise outside the affected area. 
It must be remembered that not a line lacking the impri- 
matur of the party can appear in any Chinese newspaper— 
whether officially a party organ or what is amusingly 
described as a “‘ democratic ” or “ intellectual ” publication. 
All the current reports, further, are intended primarily and 
exclusively for domestic instruction ; the regime appears 
to be entirely indifferent to world reaction and western 
deduction. 

It would seem that the campaign to “let all flowers 
blossom together ” got out of hand, after a coy and belated 
initial response. Doubtless the top command would now 
prefer to have restricted fearless criticism of party methods 
to its party membership, which had been shivering under the 
searching blast of the cheng feng (“ change the wind ”) cam- 
paign of rectification. Gossip in Peking claims that Chou 
En-lai was opposed to Mao Tse-tung’s decision, under pres- 
sure from the theoreticians, to open the communist flower- 
garden to critical nonparty intellectuals. Certainly there 
have been embarrassments in this criticism but they should 
not be magnified into any threat to the party. The red dan- 
delions are still blossoming progressively, and the alien 
weeds, nettles and stinkwort—while unexpectedly and 
regrettably brisk in growth—can still be uprooted with com- 
parative ease. Indeed, the handling of the post-mortem on 
the ill-fated floral dance makes it clear that the regime has 
resolved to convert a reverse into an offensive, and to use 
the criticism which was evoked by invitation and entreatv 
as an excuse for stifling any further criticism at all. It should 
be noted that the party considerately and tolerantly yielded 
the initiative in denunciation of critics of communist 
methods to the forced, indignant shouts of the so-called 
democratic, non-communist “ opposition ” parties. (Accord- 
ing to a Peking story, Chou En-lai asked a European diplo- 
mat for his opinion on the results of the blossoming flowers 
campaign. “I have no opinion,” was the reply. “Come, 
come ; you must have formed some opinion as an intelligent 
observer.” “ Not at all ; the response was made either by 
people who were crazy and whose reactions therefore are of 
negligible interest, or by decoys, whose reactions of course 
are of no interest at all.”’) 

This problem of ideas—like the problem of restive 
students, who are now subject to “ political examination ”— 
can be repressed and deferred. The problem of food is 
imperative and immediate. If China suffered three bad 
harvest years in a row, the regime’s firm hold on the nation 
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might well be threatened. A showdown is predicted in 
February and March of next year, when the results of this 
year’s harvest will be known. It may be that the spate 
of current criticism of grain hoarding, food black-marketing 
and the like is an anticipatory alibi and an investment in 
potential scapegoats for a possible 1957 crop failure. 

Historically, any enduring administration in China, under 
communists or emperors, must retain the dual support of the 
peasants and the scholars. Hunger and discontent among 
the peasants could affect the loyalty of the army, with its 
widespread, rice-roots affiliations ; frustration and discon- 
tent among the scholars can be handled on a lower priority 
and over a longer period. If the problem of food is success- 
fully solved, the problem of ideas can be subjected to a shift- 
ing, ruthless, flexible combination of compulsion and per- 
suasion in which Mao excels and the outcéme of which may 
not be known for another decade. 


Wheat and Gas from the 
Prairies 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALGARY 


© the observer from outside, the economic pillars of 
the three western prairie provinces of Canada are 
agriculture, and oil and natural gas. To practically any 


inhabitant of the provinces, they appear either as the one 
or as the other, depending on that individual’s own stake 
in the economy. Industry has intruded into an agricultural 
economy and an agricultural way of thought, and has not 
become assimilated. The two may have some things in 


common. The price of each product is fixed by conditions 
at the delivery point, every operating charge is deducted 
from that price, and the producer receives what is left. But 
mentally, wheat, oil and natural gas have not yet mixed. 

At the present time, the grain farmer of Western Canada 
regards his industry as in poor shape, and he is no more 
than warily hopeful that the new Conservative government 
far away in Ottawa, will in some way change the scene 
as he sees it. The new minister of agriculture, Mr Douglas 
Harkness, is an Albertan from Calgary, a schoolmaster 
before the war, an anti-tank regimental commander during 
it, and a politician and a farmer since. His friends have 
commiserated with him on his assignment, but he is hard- 
working and tenacious. If he can convince the prairie grain 
farmer that he can do something positive for him, his poli- 
tical future is reasonably secure. The Canadian Cabinet 
has taken a first step by promising to introduce legislation 
this coming session to give the farmer a cash advance on 
the grain he has stored on his land (the Liberal government 
did no more than allow the farmer to use that grain as 
security for a bank loan). But the farmer expected this step. 
It was one of the reasons for the Conservative gains in the 
West last June. He will, however, not be positively happy 
until the grain begins to move more quickly from his land to 
a buyer who will both take delivery of it and pay cash for it. 

The major problem facing the minister of agriculture is, 
of course, the huge surplus of Canadian wheat which at the 
end of July the Wheat Board estimated to be 723 million 
bushels, a tenfold increase since 1948. Some experts out- 
side the Wheat Board claim that this figure is too high, by 
as much even as 100 million bushels, because the grain 
stored on farms has been over-estimated ; but after making 
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every allowance the surplus is still formidable. It not only 
leaves the farmer short of cash in respect of the grain he 
has grown but may not deliver. It produces an acute physi- 
cal bottleneck as well. Grain is moving fairly steadily west- 
wards to Vancouver from Western Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, but it is not moving east on to the Great Lakes 
from Port Arthur and Fort William, because the elevators 
there are full. At the end of August they held some 70 
million bushels of wheat, about their full working capacity, 
as compared with §0 million bushels this time last year, and 
in addition some 3,000 loaded freight cars were in the 
sidings. The problem is complicated by the fact that a sub- 
stantial amount of the stored wheat is of the lower grades, 
for which there is little market, and until this is moved 
the farmer cannot deliver his quota, even of the higher 
grades, to his local elevators, and so earn some ready cash. 

The situation may be eased but not solved by the fact 
that this year’s wheat harvest in Western Canada is expected 
to be below last year’s in quantity, although the protein 
content may be higher. Alberta’s crop is at present 
estimated at no more than 70 per cent of last year’s. To 
some extent the farmer has reduced his acreage under 
wheat ; in addition, rainfall has been erratic and hail damage 
has been heavy in all three provinces, in Manitoba the 
worst for years. A solution, however, depends on world 
conditions and Canadian policy in the face of those condi- 
tions. Canada will derive some benefit this crop year from 
its trade agreement with Soviet Russia. Russia has under- 
taken to buy 44 million bushels of wheat over a three year 
period and has already given assurances that it will take 
delivery of at least 12 million bushels before February. 
Optimists profess to see some signs that next year there may 
be a slackening of the pressure behind the United States 
drive to dispose of its surplus. Last year, United States 
overseas sales accounted for 52 per cent of world wheat 
exports and the American carry-over fell accordingly. Cana- 
dian and American ministers meet on October 7th for an 
economic conference ; from the point of view of the Cana- 
dian wheat farmer, the only item of any importance on their 
agenda is wheat. Canada, too, may be helped by the cut in 
American forces in Japan, for that will substantially reduce 
that country’s supply of American dollars and may open 
the way for greater mutual trade, including the export of 
wheat, between Japan and Canada. 

But while Canada’s wheat will not sell itself, it’s natural 
gas will. It is in the natural gas field that the prairie pro- 
vinces, particularly Alberta, are flourishing. The extent of 
the market for Canadian crude oil may still be governed by 
tanker rates, for while these are low the area within which 
Canada can compete with low-cost producers elsewhere is 
restricted. But gas is beginning to flow. By the end of 
this year some 1,500 miles of main gas pipeline will have 
been constructed in Canada over the year, and it is estimated 
that the total for next year will be twice that. ' 

The centre is still Alberta. From there gas moves east- 
wards through the Trans-Canada pipeline, picking up 
supplies from Saskatchewan on the way to Manitoba, which 
it has already reached. It should reach Ontario next year. 
From Manitoba, too, once the delaying actions brought by 
competing interests in the United States have been fought 
out, it should flow southwards into the Middle Western 
states. But the prospective demand for the gas within 
Canada itself is already higher than the estimates given by 
the Liberal government at the time of the pipeline debates 
in Parliament. From Northern Alberta, in the Peace River 
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district, another pipeline travels west and south some 650 
miles to Vancouver, where it connects with the system 
operating in the Pacific North-Western states. This line 
was completed early in August ahead of schedule, and has 
a present capacity of 400 million cubic feet per day, capable 
of being increased to 660 million by boosters. About three- 
quarters of this gas will ultimately enter the United States. 
The flow of gas at Vancouver is now northward from 
American fields. When the Canadian line is fully operating, 
gas from Peace River will meet the American gas about half- 
way to the border. Then, as a spokesman for West Coast 
Transmission graphically put it, the flow will reverse, and 
early in December Canadian gas will cross into Washington 
state for the first time. A third line for export from Alberta 
is now in its planning stages, a 1,300-mile line to California, 
costing over $300 million. This would tap the newer fields 
in the south of the province, notably that at Savannah Creek, 
and cross into Idaho via the Crows Nest Pass and the south- 
eastern corner of British Columbia. 


| #% Natural gas fields 
1 Natural gas pipelines 
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The gasfield operators complain of the prices they are at 
present getting. What is more, they regard the current 
premium of the Canadian dollar over the American dollar 
as the equivalent of a tariff charged against their product 
which they must absorb. But they tend not to emphasise a 
by-product of this newer development, which is that the gas 
from this field is rich in sulphur. The first sulphur ex- 
traction plant in Alberta was set up by Shell Oil in 1952 
in their Jumping Pound field, just west of Calgary, which 
now represents a $5,000,000 investment. Now there are 
half a dozen sulphur extraction plants in existence or 
planned in Alberta, plus a new $23 million -nitro-chemical 
plant at Medicine Hat. In 1952, Canada imported about 
80 per cent of the sulphur used in the country, mainly in 
the wood-pulp industry. This year, Alberta’s production of 
sulphur is about 120,000 tons, and when the plans under 
discussion are implemented the total should rise to 1,000,000 
tons. To the economically-minded Canadian every export 
across the border into the United States and every plant 
that saves an import from that quarter is another insurance 
premium against the risk of trouble from Canada’s high 
trading deficit with its neighbour. 

None the less, outside the cities, the prairie provinces 
remain agriculturally minded, and the physical characteristics 
of the two industries do not help to bridge the gap. The 
first petro-chemical plant in Alberta, Consolidated Mining’s 
fertiliser plant at Calgary, is no more than fifteen years old. 
The $23 million plant at Medicine Hat employs, directly, 
no more than 300 people. The field worker in the oil and 
natural gas industries is a transient and, even when a well is 
brought in, the engineers bury below ground most of the 
installations they construct ; only when pumping is neces- 
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sary do the nodding heads of the pumping arms stand out 
in the landscape, like Martian cows placidly browsing after 
their escape from some science fiction magazine. Synthesis 
between city and prairie will take time and will require 
imagination in those who try to bring it about. 


The Dutch Budget 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


HE recovery of economic and financial stability is the 

first objective in the new Dutch budget announced last 
week. In spite of the rather drastic measures that have been 
taken over the last six months, only very modest signs of 
improvement are apparent so far. The international strain 
on the guilder, which became severe just after the devalua- 
tion of the franc, has still not been completely eased, even 
though recent weeks have seen some recovery of exchange 
reserves. The government, however, is determined to 
maintain the parity of the guilder; this became clear 
when it decided to ask for stand-by credits from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. But this remedy cannot have any 
lasting effect so long as the basic evils of over-consumption 
and an unfavourable balance of payments remain. 


The new budget is rather more conservative than its pre- 
decessor. There are no drastic new measures against 
inflation. The cabinet seems to be waiting for its earlier 
strong medicine to take effect. But taxes on cigarettes, cars, 
motor cycles and television sets have been temporarily 
raised. There will still be an estimated deficit in 1958 of 
615 million guilders, compared with 594 million in 1957. 
This comparison, however, is somewhat misleading. In the 
first place, the figures for 1957 appear more favourable than 
they really were, since 364 million guilders of counterpart 
funds of American aid were transferred to the current 
revenue account ; and in the second place, the govern- 
ment has decided to spend 540 million guilders on house- 
building in 1958, compared with only six million in 1957. 
If this 540 million guilders is deducted from the estimated 
total (8,260 million guilders) of government expenditure in 
1958, the Finance Minister is budgeting for an expenditure 
of 523 million guilders less than in 1957. 


There is still a shortage of 250,000 houses in Holland. 
The government therefore does not feel that it can afford 
to put the brakes on the building of houses. It has put the 
1958 target at 80,000 houses—5,000 more than in 1957 ; 
and it has decided to take over the complete financing of 
40,000 houses from the municipal authorities who have got 
into serious financial difficulties. A further 36,000 houses 
will be partly subsidised by the state, and only 4,000 will be 
built privately. The total cost of the housing programme— 
including such items as the supplementary building of 
schools, roads, gas and electricity—is estimated at about 1.35 
billion guilders, which is almost a quarter of Holland’s 
total gross investments. 

The foreign trade situation has shown signs of improve- 
ment but one complicating factor that the government must 
take into account is the effect of the introduction of the 
common market next year. The introduction of a common 
external tariff by the six countries may force the Dutc’s to 
change the pattern of their external trade ; this will only be 
possible if the internal economic and financial structure is 
balanced and sound again. At home, the tendency of some 
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down costs. 


RANSPORT TODAY — with all its ramifications— 
“on form a very important item in a company’s 
costs. B.R.S. realise this and strive to see that you 
receive real value for the money you spend with them. 
Real value is service and reliability, which they set 
out to provide through their unrivalled nationwide 
facilities. They co-operate fully to obtain for you your 
full money’s worth, for they believe in service. 


Economical advantages 


Planning : Economical transport begins at the planning 
stage and B.R.S. have enthusiastic, experienced men 
eager to co-operate with you in devising the most efficient 
means of moving your particular goods. They will advise 
on palletisation, mechanical handling and other modern 
techniques, and with their up-to-date knowledge they 
can often suggest very real economies for you. 


Vehicles: B.R.S., with their vast resources and their huge 
fleet of many different types of vehicle, are able to provide 
the most suitable and economical vehicles for your load, 
or, if need be, they will adapt existing ones, or build new 
ones to suit your particular purposes. 


Precautions: No practical security measure is over- 
looked, and careful precautions are taken to safeguard 
perishable or valuable goods. The 24-hour engineering 
service — on call all over Britain — ensures that all equip- 
ment is kept in tip-top condition by planned preventive 
maintenance. B.R.S. aim at reliable services for you and 
safety for the public. 


Behind the scenes: A teleprinter network links all 
B.R.S. depots throughout Britain and speeds communi- 
cations. Special instructions are passed over it to ensure 
that your needs — and those of your customers — are 
properly cared for. B.R.S. realise how valuable customers 
are — to you and to them. 

All these advantages, and many more, enable B.R.S. 
to provide you with reliable, fast, economical transport, 
transport that really justifies its cost. 

Just telephone your local man — action will follow 
immediately. 
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lated vehicle carries 
a load of 15/16 tons. 
Whilst the trailer is 
loading or unloading, 
the tractor can be 
busy elsewhere, 
helping B.R.S. to 
give good service at 
reasonable cost. 
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the Automotive industry 


With the specialist knowledge of so many famous companies 
integrated within the concept and compass of the Birfield Group, 

it is hardly surprising that each newly announced automotive 

project inevitably features Birfield products in its specification. 
Propeller-shafts by Hardy Spicer; Laycock de Normanville Overdrive ; 
Salisbury Hypoid axles; connecting-rod and other forgings by 
Forgings and Presswork . . . Filters and Strainers by Intermit Ltd... 
these are but a few of the automotive products of 

Birfield Group experience and resources which, separately or 


collectively, enhance the performance of almost every British car 


currently in production. 
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SALISBURY TRANSMISSION LTD - SHOTTON BROS, LTD 

THE VACUUM BRAKE CO. LTD » UNIPOWER RZEPPA LTD 
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of the government’s measures to send up prices will lead to 
fresh wage demands from the trade unions. Although the 
1958 budget is based on the assumption that there will be 
no general rise in wages, it is doubtful whether the govern- 
ment will be strong enough politically to withstand the 
unions’ demands. On this may well depend the success of 
its whole economic programme. 


Indian Villages in Trust 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


HE most specifically Indian political innovation since 

Mahatma Gandhi’s satyagraha was bhoodan, the gift 
of land. Acharya Vinoba Bhave, its founder, has now 
extended it to gramdan, the gift of villages. Last week, after 
two days’ discussion with him, Mr Nehru, President Prasad, 
and eighteen other political leaders, issued a statement in 
which they expressed high appreciation of the work of 
the Acharya, particularly welcomed his concept of grandam, 
and appealed to all sections of the Indian people to give 
him “ enthusiastic support.” 

Vinoba Bhave is a saint, and it is the heart of gramdan, 
as of bhoodan, that the motive is moral, not political. 
Bhecdan began in 1951 when the Acharya was walking 
through Telengana in the midst of a communist rebellion 
in which landlords were murdered and police repression 
was fierce. Touched by the surrounding misery, he was 
groping for a solution. He found it in a small village where 
the villagers told him that they wanted land and, hearing 
their words, one landlord came forward with a gift of land 
for the landless. This was the beginning of bhoodan. It 
grew, slowly at first, then fast. The Acharya set his target 
at 50 million acres, one sixth of India, so that everyone 
would have land. He did not get that but he got four million 
acres, the size of Israel, much more than has ever been given 
away anywhere else. In 1954, bhoodan was spreading fast. 
Then, however, snags began to multiply. 

First, it became apparent that the touch of the saint 
was needed ; where his disciples got a few acres, after much 
preaching, he could get hundreds without having to ask. 
The land given was often poor and needed reclaiming before 
it could be tilled. Redistribution is very slow ; only half 
a million acres have been redistributed so far, but the process 
continues and the government is now handling survey and 
registration. The delays in redistribution have been respon- 
sible for losing much of the touch of the saint and weaken- 
ing faith amongst his disciples. Moreover, bhoodan has been 
criticised on the ground that it only leads to further frag- 
mentation of holdings while solving none of the real 
problems of agriculture. 


* 


Vinoba Bhave began to sense that something more was 
needed to create a moral revolution. In 1955, as he was 
walking in Orissa, he got once more from the villagers 
themselves what he considers to be the next answer. The 
villagers gave him an entire village. There, in the backward 
tribal district of Koraput in Orissa, gramdan was invented. 
Since ownership of land is vested in the village itself and not 
in the villagers, the problems of redistribution are solved by 
the village council on the spot ; the change of outlook in the 
village is automatic, and there is none of that dispersion of 
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effort which has made it so hard for bhoodan workers to 
follow up the gifts of land. In addition, gramdan does not 
rouse the same hostility as bhoodan since it does not increase 
fragmentation but helps to revive village authority and unity, 
which the state-sponsored community projects, too, are try- 
ing to achieve. 

In a gramdan the villagers all get some land in trust. They 
cultivate individually ; the size of their holding is related to 
their needs, their status and the incentive required to make 
them part with their land at the outset. Thus elders and ex- 
landlords get more than former landless labourers. In addi- 
tion, a tiny fraction of land is set aside for collective use, its 
produce earmarked for the school, the co-operative store, 
the purchase of common bullocks or weddings. All the 
decisions are taken by the villagers themselves. The bhoodan 
workers come into the picture only when their technical 
skill is required ; the ultimate decision rests with the village 
council. 

It is not by accident that gramdan started from Koraput, 
an area largely inhabited by the Khonds, an aboriginal tribe 
which sets so little store on property that they believe that 
land belongs to God, and which has a very homogeneous 
social structure, free from caste. For them to share the 
village was easy ; however, their example has been followed 
by non-tribal Hindus, and there are now 200 non-tribal 
villages among the 1,400 gramdans in Koraput. In the whole 
of India, there are some 2,500 gramdans. 

Gramdan has spread faster than the organisers would like. 
Vinoba Bhave has learnt from the vicissitudes of bhoodan. 
He has not announced targets and he is determined to go 
slow in order to avoid mistakes. The moment a village 
becomes a gramdan, it has to face grave financial difficulties 
because the villagers whose land can no longer be pledged 
cease to be credit-worthy. The Acharya’s second in com- 
mand, Annasaheb Sahasrabhude, Gandhi’s best organiser 
and the father of the world’s largest co-operative, the All 
India Spinners’ Association, has persuaded the Reserve Bank 
of India to extend credit automatically to all gramdans. In 
addition there are funds from the Planning Commission, 
from cash gifts and from a co-operative organisation founded 
by Gandhi ; Koraput has been promised £720,000. 


* 


Gandhian goodwill and money are no substitutes for 
technical know-how. Annasaheb invites young technicians, 
administrators and students to his summer camps. A number 
of them are so impressed that they come back to stay ; 
they find in gramdan an opportunity to serve, and a release 
from the red tape of government. Many an ex-communist, 
disillusioned by destalinisation and Hungary, has found in 
gramdan the end of his trail. The ex-communist, the Gand- 
hian, the young technician come to “ serve,” not to “ lead ”; 
to “ demonstrate,” not to “teach.” They are evolving an 
ideal pattern for the community projects to study. Already 
important differences of approach are visible. The com- 
munity projects lay great stress on voluntary work, for roads, 
schools and wells. In gramdans, except for token free days, 
all the work is paid for, because the villagers are too poor 
to be charitable, even to themselves. Wherever possible, 
schools will be night schools ; this leaves children free during 
the day when they are needed to mind goats and babies. The 
co-operative stores, some of which have annual turnovers of 
up to £13,000, are run by villagers and gramdan workers, 
not by state officials. To concentrate the experiment, Anna- 
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saheb has taken in hand thirty centres, covering 300 
villages in all (the size of a community project) ; the rest will 
have to wait until the government takes over the role of 
advisor or enough qualified volunteers come forward. 

Gramdan still has many difficulties to face. The main one 
is the woodenness of the Orissa state government. The Act 
it passed last year to give gramdan legal form was badly 
drafted ; it requires, for instance, that all the land of a 
village must be donated to constitute a gramdan. More- 
over no rules have yet been framed or revenue officials 
appointed to make the confirmatory enquiries the Act pre- 
scribes. This is tortoise pace, even for one of India’s more 
backward state governments. The Co-operative Department 
is still unco-operative over credit. Subordinate officials who 
foresee the end of their traditional chicken bribes sometimes 
deliberately sabotage things. Sometimes, too, big local 
donors have second thoughts; and not every gramdan 
worker is effective. 

Nevertheless, both the gramdan workers and the govern- 
ment are determined to give gramdan a fair chance. Delhi 
is giving money because anything that arouses Gandhian 
idealism and creates village republics cannot be allowed to 
fail for lack of funds. The problem is not one of enough 
money but of enough men ; men not only of goodwill, but 
of skill and caution. 


Ceylon and Foreign Capital 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


HE decision of two leading Canadian insurance com- 

panies with a big stake in Ceylon not to undertake 
any more new business here has given urgency to one of 
the major questions facing the country: the withdrawal 
of foreign capital. By itself, this decision is not a severe 
blow to the economy, but it draws attention to an alarming 
trend. 

Foreign capital invested in Ceylon has been steadily 
moving out, and the rate of retreat has quickened lately. 
The bulk of foreign investment has been (and still remains) 
in the plantations, chiefly in tea and to a smaller extent 
in rubber. Several London-owned plantation firms have 
sold out to Ceylonese, and a large number of British share- 
holders in rupee companies have also got rid of their shares 
to Ceylonese. In many cases Ceylon government agencies 
have assisted in the substitution of Ceylonese capital for 
British by lending money for the purchase of foreign-owned 
estates. Next to the British, Indians have been the chief 
foreign investors in Ceylon. They have invested largely 
in the wholesale and retail textile trade. The government’s 
policy on citizenship for Indian settlers has encouraged a 
repatriation of Indian investment. 

In the past there has been a tendency to welcome the 
transfer of foreign-owned concerns to Ceylonese hands. 
This is an understandable part of the nationalist complex, 
but it has tended to obscure the fact that a valuable pro- 
portion of the capital locally available for productive invest- 
ment has become tied up without adding to the productive 
capacity of the economy. Money which could have gone 
into new factories and mills and even into opening new 
plantations has merely replaced foreign capital in existing 
enterprises. If there was an abundant supply of local 
capital resources, this would not matter so much, but the 
rub is that capital is scarce. 
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It has been estimated that as much as {26.6 million in 
capital funds left Ceylon in the four years 1953-56. Of 
this sum, nearly £10 million was withdrawn in 1956 alone. 
Sale proceeds of shares in rupee companies amounting to 
a million pounds were included in the {10 million repatri- 
ated in 1956. The figures do not cover remittances of 
profits and dividends, but include life insurance premia and 
provident fund collections. As against this outflow, only 
£1.5 million came into Ceylon in these four years. Since 
the country became independent, there has not been a 
single major foreign investment in any field. The only 
sizable investment proposal has been for the establishment 
of an oil refinery in Ceylon. A group of four oil firms 
(Shell, BP, Caltex and Standard Vacuum) offered to put 
up a £10 million refinery over two years ago, and an Indian 
group made a rival offer later on, but negotiations between 
the companies and the government have still not been 
concluded. 


* 


Capital is being withdrawn more quickly from Ceylon 
largely because investors are afraid that their holdings are 
not safe. Ministers in the present socialist-minded govern- 
ment have often stated that they would welcome foreign 
investment in certain fields, and many of them are appar- 
ently convinced that without substantial foreign investment 
the desired momentum in economic growth cannot be 
achieved. But this does not discount the fears which talk 
of nationalisation has planted in the investor’s mind. Apart 
from the fear of state take-over itself, there is also some 
anxiety lest the government may later clamp restrictions on 
the transfer of profits and capital, and this has led to a 
desire to pack up while the going is good. 

The Ceylon government recently placed certain restric- 
tions on the outflow of funds ; it is, for instance, not allow- 
ing money to be sent to London for the take-over of British- 
owned plantations. These steps have been provoked by 
the continued drain on Ceylon’s foreign reserves, which has 
been worrying the finance minister for some time. They 
are, of course, no cure for the chief illness. Perhaps they 
even aggravate it. The remedy must remove the fear and 
anxiety which has been created in the minds of investors 
about the security of their investments in Ceylon. Verbal 
reassurances by ministers alone are unlikely to bring about 
the necessary mood of confidence. The investor will need 
to be reassured not only of immediate intentions, but of 
future ones too. 


FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade 
and other developments in Europe we provide two subscription 
services ¢ 
*A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full page to 
European free trade developments : 


WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


*Our three-monihly reports on business conditions and 
prospects in the countries concerned grouped in twe new 


REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates : 


COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 


Specimens and full details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Before you build, you as the building owner must have assurance on three 


; 


points: cost, quality and completion on time. How can you get this assurance ? 


COST. Building to a budget by the Laing Target Contract 
ensures that your project as planned will not exceed the 
budget cost. It may well be less. This form of contract is 
based on a target cost agreed with the client from the outset. 
QUALITY. John Laing and Son Limited value their repu- 
tation far higher than the price of any contract—a reputation 
which the Company intends to maintain by giving complete 
satisfaction, not only when the contract is signed, not only 


Before you build, while your project is still at the plan- 
ning stage, call us in. Co-operation right from the planning 
stage between building owner, consultant and contractor is 
essential to the complete success of a construction job. The 
Company's experience of speedier methods and practical 
knowledge of building costs, employed in consultation with 
your architect and engineers, provide assurance of cost, 
quality and completion on time. 
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on completion, but for the years to come. 
COMPLETION ON TIME. This is the real measure of 
the ultimate cost of building. Delayed completion is costly. 
All the resources of the Company—planning control, site 
organisation, mechanisation, research and development, 
method study and training—are geared directly to com- 
pletion on time. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED * BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
GREAT BRITAIN « CANADA: UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA *- RHODESIA 
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Hold at 1020° 
for 10 seconds! 


From dark red to dazzling white, the colour of a heated 
material gives a rough and ready indication of its heat. 
Electro-heat is never rough but it is always ready— 
ready to bring the workpiece to an exact temperature 
for an exact period of time. And all the heat goes into 
the job, not into the surrounding atmosphere—which 
is one of the reasons why electro-heat is so economical 
for precise heat treatment. 

In every industry, for scores of applications, elec- 
tricity means higher productivity. 
‘Induction and Dielectric Heating’, just published, is a 
very important addition to the E.D.A. series of books 
on Electricity and Productivity. Other titles avail- 
able are Electric Motors and Controls, Higher Pro- 
duction, Lighting in Industry, Materials Handling, 
and Resistance Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 
If you would like further advice or information on 
how electricity Can improve productivity, get in 
touch with your ELECTRICITY BOARD, or with E.D.A. 


They can lend you, without charge, films about the . 
uses of electricity in industry. 


Electricity for Productivity 


Issued by the British Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.0.2 
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The Heron Direction Finder 


ts used for position fixing for : The new 6-seater Vauxhall Velox Dormobile Estate 
small craft. It incorporates SS SESS Car is a conversion of the standard saloon body, 
parts moulded from Beetle : eS by the addition of a polyester/glass fibre extension, 
—a B.1.P. product—and : Beetle polyester resin—a B.I.P. product—is used in 
the coils are ‘potted’ moulding the light, strong extension and lift-up rear door. 
in Beetle resins. 


The versatile Regna Cash 
Register is used in 
self-service stores, 
departmental stores and 
small shops throughout 
Europe. The attractive, 
strong housing is moulded 
from Beetle—a B.I.P, 
product —by Norsk ‘ . 
's 2, . 3% . ns x ‘ s : ° . . 
ia a As ee Fs In ships and shops, in cars and catering, plastics 


to-day play their part. Their role may be 

contributory, it may be fundamental, but the 

wonder, of plastics is in their versatility, their 

infinite possibilities. Types and grades are innumerable, 

B.I.P. SERVICES: xs each with its own properties —and limitations — 


The full resources of the B.I.P. ‘ presenting a wide field of choice to the intending user. 

Research, Technical Development and ad ‘ ; ‘ ee 

Design services are at the disposal of The leading plastics materials manufacturers maintain 

manufacturers interested in the r 5 ‘ ‘ 

possibilities of plastics. Advice will extensive consultative and development services and none is 
ladly be given on an roblem ; , : 

Sennectahay : plastics caallentions, better qualified to advise and assist than B.1.P. 

irrespective of the type of material 

involved, 


B.LP. CHEMICALS LIMITED - Oldbury ° Birmingham Telephone: Broadwell 2061 G1) 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyll Street, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 7971 
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“ What is needed , . . is for the Government to 
be prepared to deny the extra cash, whatever 
other painful consequences may follow. .. . 
These measures . . . will be effective. They 
will be pushed to the lengths necessary for 





HOSE words from the Chancellor on Tuesday at 

the Washington meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund gave the bears of sterling, who 

had already begun to buy back sterling on Monday 
when Dr Jacobson spoke, further occasion to reduce 
their short accounts. Spot sterling against the dollar 
rallied to $2.79}, the first occasion in two months that 
it has peeped above $2:79. Against the D-mark it 
rallied from 11.69 to 11.73%. The forward premiums 
on those currencies significantly narrowed. The 
recovery was not fully held, but in narrow foreign 
exchange markets the importance of day-to-day move- 
ment can be over stated. Foreign operators were 
evidently impressed, though they have not yet been 
convinced that inflation in Britain will surely be cured. 
Once the inevitable has been accepted, and the public 
looks to this meeting of the IMF not for the miracle 
of a ready-made relief fund for sterling but for a help- 
ful exchange of views between the leading finance 
ministers of the world, it can be seen that there has, 
indeed, been some worthwhile progress this week. It 
outweighs the disadvantage that two of the finance 
ministers whose presence would have been most 
he!pful—those of France and of West Germany—were 
absent. This is the first time since the war that any 
British politician has openly offered to face unemplov- 
ment, should that be the price of beating inflation and 
defending the pound. And it now seems clear a firm 
wage policy is at any rate intended. This is not advocat- 
ing unemployment ; it is saying in effect—and the 
Chancellor underlined it again in his speech to the 


WORLD 


Firm Words at Washington 


that purpose.... If an attempt were made 
to take out of the system in money income 
more than is put in by new effort and produc- 
tion, the only result would be a reduction in 
activity and the employment of fewer men.” 


American Bankers’ Association on Wednesday— 
that monetary policy will be kept taut. If the trade 
unions drive wages up they run the risk of driving 
employment down. The more it appears evident that 
the British Government is prepared, if need be, to face 
these “ painful consequences,” the more quickly will 
the bear account in sterling be closed. 

The Chancellor gave reasons, beyond his own 
determination, that might make the bears think again. 
Outstanding among them was Britain’s favourable 
payments balance for the year ended June 30, 1957. 
The favourable balance will turn out at just over £200 
million—a remarkable recovery from the trough of the 
Suez crisis when it was hoped that Britain’s external 
account might with luck just break even. It compares 
with the Chancellor’s own July estimate of about 
£125 million, and with an actual figure of plus £52 
million in the year ended June, 1956. Looking for- 
ward, the Chancellor was able to forecast a still bigger 
surplus in the year that will end in June, 1958. 
Against this background, the run on sterling can fairly 
be presented as wholly speculative, and the Chancellor 
rammed the point home—though the speculators who 
have had their eyes on Britain’s price wage spiral, and 
until last week on the aching void where monetary 
policy ought to have been, would also fairly claim to 
have had good reasons for what they did. 

It is fortunate, and it exemplifies the value of these 
annual meetings of the IMF, that,the British Chancellor 
did not speak in isolation. Formidable reinforcement 
came from Dr Per Jacobson, the managing director 
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of the Fund, who also declared that any change in the 
parity of sterling was out of the question. And it 
came, too, from the German delegation which con- 
firmed the Chancellor’s affirmation and declared that 
the relationship between sterling and the D-mark 
should now be regarded as settled. The “no change 
in the rate—no widening of the margins” attitude 
thus appears to have been an agreed Anglo-German 
declaration. 

All this puts the statement of policy on the firmest 
possible public foundation—in words that it will be 
very hard to eat; and it has been supported by 
measures on the home front as tough as any that have 
been seen for a generation. It remains necessary, 
nevertheless, to sustain sterling while the new policy is 
producing its result. For that purpose Mr Thorney- 
croft is making arrangements to draw the $500 million 
credit—apparently the whole of it—agreed with the 
Export-Import Bank last December. This will still 
leave the $738 million standby credit arranged with the 
IMF untouched. It is an appropriate gesture, since 
the liquidity of the Fund is limited and Britain is not 
the only claimant on what remains ; it is also a sacrifice, 
since the Export-Import Credit will bear interest 
at 44 per cent, which is appreciably more than Britain 
would have to pay on money drawn from the Fund. 
No dressing of the figures of Britain’s gold and dollar 
reserves at the end of September is implied. The 
Export-Import drawing cannot possibly begin to come 
in as soon as that, and a bad gold and dollar figure 
next week must still be expected. Mr Thorneycroft 


has done a good, if unfinished, salvage job for sterling— 
leaving a continuing problem still to be faced by the 
World Bank and the IMF which must stand ready to 
infuse liquidity where it is needed at any time. 


HE main problem that faces the International 
Monetary Fund is the famine of world liquidity 
accentuated by the abnormal accumulation of gold in 
the United States and German reserves. (In the 
German case the accumulation owes much to bull 
speculation.) The debate on this issue brought out 
two contrasting views. The first is that this famine is 
the fault of the countries that have not resisted infla- 
tion and that they must take the main blame for gold 
accumulating in the coffers of countries that have 
followed the narrow path of monetary virtue. The 
other view is that the unequal distribution of the 
world’s reserves is a reflection of a fundamental dis- 
equilibrium in the structure of exchange rates and of 
the failure by creditor countries to adopt economic 
policies appropriate to their creditor status. Inflation 
appeared to be the culprit to most speakers at 
the IMF meeting. It occupied the most prominent 
place in President Eisenhower’s opening address at the 
Fund and Bank meetings, where he claimed that infla- 
tion was “the main threat to sound economic growth 
and that its aftermath must be a depression which 
sapped the strength and vigour of government, industry 
and the peoples.” Mr Anderson, the new Secretary to 
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the US Treasury, dwelt on the same theme and ,put 
forward the US Government’s view that the threat to 
world trade arises not from a shortage of world reserves, 
but from a failure to control inflation. Inflation also 
is seen as the culprit in the annual report of the Fund, 
which admittedly deals mainly with the year 1956; 
this year there has already been a 13 per cent fall in 
commodity prices. 

Policies of the two institutions have been wholly 
in keeping with the needs of international equi- 
librium. They have poured out capital and credit where 
it is most needed and raised it where it is most plentiful. 
The World Bank during the year ended June 30th made 
20 loans totalling the equivalent of $388 million in 
fifteen countries. Its total since it began operations in 
1946 amounts to the impressive figure of $3,100 million, 
divided into no less than 170 loans to 45 countries. Fhe 
actual disbursements last year, namely $332 million, 
were greater than in any year since 1947-48. In the 
three months since the end of the last financial year, 
the Bank has lent a further $214 million. 

There can be no complaint here of inactivity and this 
vast spread of operations is not blemished by a single 
default. Nor can there be any criticism concerning the 
Bank’s mobilisation of resources, During the past year 
the Bank borrowed nearly $325 million, of which $275 
million was raised in US dollars and the equivalent of 
$50 million in Swiss francs. Scon after the end of the 
financial year the equivalent of $100 million was bor- 
rowed from the German Central Bank and the Presi- 
dent of the World Bank, Mr Eugene Black, was able 
to announce this week that a further $75 million was 
being borrowed from the Bundesbank. By these opera- 
tions the World Bank has helped to ease the world’s 
liquidity crisis. The British Government this week 
undertook that when (probably in 1959-60) the {60 
million of its 18 per cent capital had been allocated for 
loans to sterling members of the Commonwealth the 
remaining £20 million would be released over five years. 

It is, however, the IMF that is the main instrument 
designed to satisfy justifiable need for liquidity. During 
the past year which happens to be Dr Per Jacobson’s 
first as managing director it has been exceptionally 
active. The Fund has sold to its members foreign cur- 
rencies to the equivalent of $1,114 million in a single 
year and had in addition extended standby credits, of 
which some $969 million remain unutilised by the end 
of the year. If account be taken of those unused 
standby arrangements, the Fund’s operations in 1956-57 
were greater than in the whole preceding ten years. 

In consequence the Fund’s hard currency resources 
are much reduced. At the last balance sheet date the 
assets in gold and convertible currencies had a value 
of nearly $3 billion but nearly one-third of this was ear- 
marked against unutilised drawing rights. The report 
stresses the “revolving character” of the Fund’s 
resources, implying the hope that those countries which 
had recently bought foreign currencies from the Fund 
(no less than 75 per cent of last year’s sales were made 
to the United Kingdom, India and France) will reverse 
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these operations and buy back their own currencies. 
The Fund’s intervention during the past year has been 
an extremely valuable contribution, easing the famine 
in world liquidity. It is, however, an essentially short- 
term contribution. 

Now the feeling in Washington is strong that the 
Fund will need to be tougher particularly about draw- 
ings in excess of the member’s initial tranche. That 
may have much to do with why Britain has decided to 
use its Export-Import Bank Credit before touching its 
standby. credit. But the warning seems to be 
intended for France—and the French have disclosed 
no plans for putting the franc on its feet. They 
contemplate nothing, Washington reports suggest, until 
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after their October payments figures are available at the 
earliest. Equally, the warning seems to apply to India 
now—asking apparently for $2,000 million and 
negotiating downwards to $1,400 million from all 
sources for the rest of its five-year plan. So Mr 
Thorneycroft’s words at Washington are only part 
of the story. He seems to have convinced many 
people overseas that Britain means business and will 
defend sterling with all available forces this time. That 
battle can, therefore, be won. He has yet to convince 
the world that Britain has a longer-term cure for the 
disease of inflation. And the Fund has still to persuade 
its members to repay their borrowings and keep it fit 
and go on helping them who need it. 


Going Up, Going Down 


In Britain’s congested cities, buildings are 
getting higher—and the machinery of vertical 
movement is becoming more and more 
important. Lifts and escalators do not earn 
rent: but business is sometimes able to make 


them sell more goods 


wo 300 foot “travelators”—stepless escalators 
- that carry pedestrians along slight gradients—are 
expected to be in operation at the Bank underground 
station in London towards the end of next year. They 
will be the first device of this kind, for moving crowds 
of standing passengers over short distances, ever to be 
installed in Britain, though one or two “ moving pave- 
ments,” which are simply continuous belts moving hori- 
zontally over rollers, have already appeared in the 
United States. The two travelators are expected to 
carry more than 20,000 people a day at speeds of 180 
feet a minute; the cost of installing them and con- 
structing a new tunnel will be about £840,000 and their 
running costs will be “ quite low.” 

This is a cheap price to pay for the more effective 
use of the underground system at the Bank. It will 
mean less congestion and more passengers for the 
Waterloo and City Railway that it serves. At crowded 
places such as underground stations and tunnels a 
quick and even flow of passengers in and out can make 
a vast change in the effective capacity of the train system, 
and thus in total passenger takings. This is true also 
of “ vertical transport” in blocks of flats, offices, and 
department stores that run to a number of storeys. 
Without some form of mechanical access, it is virtually 
impossible to attract tenants or customers beyond the 
first few floors, while present day site values—which 
reflect the great pressure upon space in the heart of 


large towns and cities—make it essential to construct 
taller new buildings. 


A quick and efficient lift service can help to sell the 
amenities of quietness, air, and light offered by the 
upper floors of tall buildings. There is also some 
prestige value to be had in the possession of a modern, 
fast bank of lifts. In the United States, where commer- 
cial organisations vie with each other in making subtle 
impressions upon potential customers rather more 
vigorously than is perhaps yet the case here, the eleva- 
tor plays an important role. Department stores, which 
may reckon on as much as half of their sales coming 
from “casual” purchases by people wandering around 
from counter to counter seeing what there is to buy, 
are constantly on the look-out for means of increasing 
the flow of wanderers and the area of “ impulse.” 

Some stores still prefer the lift with its traditional 
attendant calling out—like the old street vendor—the 
wares to be seen at each floor. But a number of the 
biggest in Britain have begun to install escalators to 
carry their customers effortlessly from floor to floor, 
giving them a wide aerial view of each as they ascend. 
Escalators are more expensive than lifts, both in the 
actual costs of installation and in the space they occupy, 
but they can give a more than proportionate return in 
boosting turnover and increasing the number of use- 
able floors. The trick seems to be to position the escala- 
tors at different points on each successive floor, so that 
the customer will be exposed to as many counters as 
possible on her way up or down. Apparently she does 
not mind walking horizontally—or downwards, it 
seems, as in some stores the provision of escalators in 
the return direction is thought to be too expensive a 
good thing. 

For lifts, however, the trend is in the other direction, 
towards grouping up to as many as six or more 
together in one bank. The more lifts one can operate 
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together, with a common signal- 

ling and controlling system, the 

more efficient and convenient a 

service can be given. But to work 

out the number, kind, and size of 

lifts required for any particular 

building is not a simple calcula- 

tion, even when the specialist or the manufacturer is 
called in by the architect in an early stage of his 
planning. The total number of people using the build- 
ing, how quickly they are expected to arrive and depart 
each day, how often they will use the lifts in between 
whiles—the periodic migration to the canteen (and 
which floor is that on ?) and how many important 
visitors will be calling—all these factors ought to be 
known. The lift consultant may also have to observe 
his client’s wishes about the maximum permissible 
waiting time at each floor: 30 seconds or less is the 
standard leading manufacturers now specify. 


Naturally, the lift consultant will expect limits of 
cost and total space to be imposed on his solution of the 
equation. A single modern lift may cost from £2,000 
to £10,000 to install. Floor area such as lift space, 
which does not earn a rental, 
ought not to exceed 20 per 
cent of the total space in a 
building of more than, say, four 
or five floors ; for taller build- 
ings still, with more than nine 
or ten storeys, the proportion 
ought not to be greater than 30 
per cent. 
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ACH building is a new exercise 
in itself, and the wide range 
of individual requirements makes 
it difficult to standardise lift 
equipment beyond certain com- 
ponents of the control gear and 
the working mechanism. The 
erection of yet taller blocks of 
offices and shops has certainly boosted the market for 
lifts in this country. Roughly 2,000 machines of assorted 
sizes are now made here each year, for a total value of 
some £10 million, and the boom in lifts for new build- 
ings had made it possible to prune the number of 
separate designs and to rationalise the manufacture of 
their components to some extent. But there is still a 
large repair and replacement demand for the uncounted 
lifts of widely varying styles and vintages still in use, 
some as old as fifty or sixty years, and still giving 
tolerably good service. Modernisation of these ancient 
devices may involve replacing the lift shaft, the car, or 
the control gear with the latest equipment ; it can be 
done over several years or all at once. This is 
potentially a very fruitful market for lift manufac- 
turers, but it means an even more varied range of 
specifications for their designers. 
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As a result, it is difficult 

for the industry to keep a 

reasonable balance in its total 

engineering costs between 

what is spent on tailoring 

each job to suit the conditions 

of the customer and the site, 

and what is spent on development proper. This explains 

why only about a dozen of the sixty or so manufacturers 

do their own designing. The two largest manu- 

facturers, Otis Elevator, which is an American 

subsidiary, and Express Lift, a subsidiary of General 

Electric with patent sharing agreements with West- 

inghouse in the United States, spend sizeable 

proportions of their total budgets on developing 
new kinds of lift. 

The flow of ideas across the Atlantic is not all one 
way, even though the Americans are much more 
“ elevator-conscious." The trend away from manual to 
mechanical operation, and towards further refinements 

in automatic control, found 
its strongest roots in the 
United States in the paralysis 

| caused to business whenever 
the elevator attendants went 
on strike. But a similar trend 
has occurred here, although 
since 1944 the post of lift 
attendant has been scheduled 
by law as a sheltered occupa- 
tion for disabled workers, 
and many firms retain wholly 
or partially manually con- 
trolled lifts to help them 
employ their quota of these 
workers. 

But the heavy traffic and the continuous storage and 
execution of varying orders for calls and stops at most 
modern lift installations are beginning to make auto- 
matic control and operation essential. At off-peak 
periods, or to satisfy customers’ ideas of what lift service 
should be given, automatic lifts can be switched back 
temporarily to attendant operation. But the attendant 
merely transfers the stopping requests of each passenger 
to the control system, which does (or should do) all the 
work faultlessly and with minimum loss of time. These 
control mechanisms can do all that any attendant would 
and, taking installation and running costs into account, 
are cheaper, too. Lifts can be provided with load weigh- 
ing mechanisms that operate so as to postpone 
new “on demand” calls whenever the lift is already 
full. When the lift next stops to off-load and its 
weight falls below capacity, demand calls are fed back 
into the system again. But refinements can come too 
quickly. Some high-speed lifts operating at up to 800 
feet a minute give their passengers a disquieting sensa- 
tion of not moving at all: adjustments have had to be 
made at the request of clients to put that sinking or 
rising feeling back into the system. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








Living with 7 Per Cent 


Every section of British business life must adjust itself to the 
highest Bank rate for 37 years and the restrictions on bank lending 
and capital investment that accompany it. Every household must 
feel some of the effects. In the notes that follow some of those 
reactions that have begun, or are expected soon, are described. 


THE CURRENCY 


Sterling off the Floor 


HE impact of the rise in Bank rate and of the Govern- 
ment’s supporting measures made itself felt on sterling 
after a delay during which foreign opinion was debating 
whether the steps of last week sprang from desperation or 
from resolution. Resolution won, and by the beginning of 
this week sterling began to rise above the support levels 
at which it had long been kept. By Tuesday it was “ off 
the floor ” in terms of every currency in the world. Briefly 
the dollar rate rose above $2.79. The whole advance was 
not held but over the week the official rate has moved 
from $2.78} to $2.78%, and against the German mark from 
11.674 to 11.70%. There have been corresponding move- 
ments in the value of sterling against all European curren- 
cies. Forward discounts on sterling have narrowed, but 
high short-term interest rates in London must, while they 
last, be reflected in appropriate discounts on forward rates 
for sterling. 
So far the improvement in sterling is the result of buying 
on commercial account rather than massive bear covering. 
It is believed that the problem of “lead and lags,” i.e., 


the tendency of traders to delay buying sterling and to | 


expedite the selling of it—has been somewhat relieved since 
the Chancellor spoke in Washington, but turnover in the 
foreign exchange market has been comparatively modest 
and the movements in rates out of all proportion to the 
volume of business done. The Exchange Equalisation 
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Account has kept studiously aloof from the market, and will 
presumably continue to do so until rates reach the upper 
limits of the permissible range of fluctuations. To do other- 
wise would give bear speculators against sterling help to 
which they are not entitled. 

Although there has been little voluntary bear covering so 
far, the market reports a fair volume of compulsory covering 
by foreign banks which, under the Bank of England’s new 
rules, are being deprived of the credit facilities which they 
have for some time past been using for their bear sales of 
sterling. All overseas banks dealing in foreign exchanges 
have overdraft limits with their London correspondents to 
cover the one day delay in completing remittances which 
tends to occur in the best regulated of telegraphic transfer 
exchange operations. That one day grace and the facilities 
intended to cover it are a convenience which came to be 
abused. Over week-ends—always the longer period for 
changes in exchange rates—the one day overdraft could be 
stretched to three particularly important days. Moreover, 
it was found that certain overseas banks with the usual array 
of London correspondents could, and did, switch their one- 
day overdraft from one bank to another and were using their 
limits in order to run what was in effect a perpetual short 
account in sterling. Under the guidance of the Bank of 
England this resort to revolving overdraft facilities has been 
drastically reduced and sterling has been bought back in 
consequence. 


THE ECONOMY 


Restraint on Total Demand 


NTERNALLY, if the policy is to succeed, Britain must be 
I ready to face some decline in industrial production. 
The resumption of moderate industrial growth in Britain 
this summer came primarily from a marked recovery 
in home sales of cars and consumer goods: these are the 
elements in home consumption most likely to be affected 
by the further tightening of credit. No specific restraints 
upon purchases of them were imposed last week: the 
timing made this hardly necessary. Such goods are bought 
out of disposable income, and this was already due for a 
cut. Next month, for a substantial number of households in 
Britain, the rent goes up ; and for rented homes that still 
have a year’s grace before decontrol, the tighter squeeze 
must at unce curtail and make more costly the alternative 
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opportunity of buying a house. These actual and prospec- 
tive increases in the cost of accommodation were in any case 
likely to affect outlays on consumer durables this autumn; 
tightening the squeeze makes this more likely still. Though 
car buying this autumn is still likely to be bunched into 
its October-November peak, that peak must be lower than 
the motor industry had again begun to hope; moreover, 
neither dealers nor manufacturers will be anxious to finance 
large stocks through the winter. Home sales. of other 
durables are affected by diverse seasonal patterns ; as the 
best indicators this autumn of how the tightening of credit 
and fears of unemployment are beginning to bite into this 
kind of spending, one might watch sales of television sets 
and domestic heating equipment. 

World markets for metal goods that cannot be sold at 
home are probably not now quite as receptive as they were in 
autumn 1955: nor for the materials from which they are 
made (export prices for steel have recently been softening 
on the Continent). Against the increases in rent, the latest 
round of wage increases will have left consumers at least 
some real increase in purchasing power; but all the 
increases in industrial prices have probably not wholly 
worked through yet, and the chillier economic climate 
might encourage consumers to save more of their extra 
money. Any moderation in consumer expenditures here 
seems likely to be translated into slackening of produc- 
tion more quickly this winter than it was two years ago: 
and also, one would expect, into earlier dismissals of 
labour. Current Government expenditure is already down, 
particularly in terms of defence dgmand upon manufactur- 
ing industry. The rate of stockbuilding inside industry 
had already moderated by this spring, with declines in the 
value of materials and fuel held being offset by increases in 
holdings of finished goods: both, logically, might now be 
expected to be held down, in accordance with expectations 
of slacker business and the higher cost of holding stocks. 


The remaining sector of home demand is fixed investment; 


and last week this, regrettably if logically, was singled out 
for special restraint. 


Cuts in Investment 


O special review of investment in the nationalised 
N industries is required to put into force the Govern- 
ment’s policy of stabilising public investment. This is the 
time of year when these industries are in any'case preparing 
detailed programmes for the coming year, with less detailed 
forecasts for years ahead, for submission to departmental 
ministries, on the way to the Treasury. The Ministry of 
Power, for example, usually receives these from the various 
area gas boards during September, and single programmes 
from the electricity and coal authorities during the next two 
months. Directives to each industry recalling the forecasts 
of expenditure for 1958 and 1959 that they had already 
supplied, adjusting these to take account of price changes 
since, and laying down a figure by which the ministry con- 
siders each industry should cut its total, have gone out. 
Details are ordinarily left to the industries themselves ; 
though as Lord Citrine said this week, “ We should expect 
some intimation of the Government attitude towards, say, 
investment in nuclear as against conventional power 
stations.” 

Public investment during 1957, which broadly sets the 
level for the next two years, is already at a high level ; the 
amounts approved for the nationalised industries are about 
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20 per cent more than their spending in 1956. It does not 
appear that individual nationalised industries will necessarily 
be expected to stabilise at the level of their 1957 spending ; 
if they were, electricity and transport, which expected to 
spend considerably more over the coming years, would face 
much sharper cuts than coal and gas, which did not. Some 
cut in real terms, however, seems inevitably to follow from 
the stabilisation of total spending ; prices of investment 
goods have been rising by about 43 per cent a year recently, 
and some further increases are probably inevitable. 

In May this year private industrialists were telling the 
Board of Trade that they expected to spend 5 per cent less 
on fixed capital expenditure next year than they did this. 
The Board was then inclined to disbelieve them ; today it 
might be wiser to take them seriously. Expenditure on 
industrial building is already declining, though spending 
on plant and machinery is still higher than a year ago. By 
early next year a very large proportion of the extra industrial 
capacity decided upon during the 1953-55 boom must 
inevitably be in commission. . If the policy is to succeed, 
there is no prospect whatever that this capacity can then 
be fully employed. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Gilt Edged Rally 


T the worst the situation in the gilt edged market looked 
A grim. This may not be the place to examine the cir- 
cumstances in which gilt edged stocks were sold to the 
jobbers in fairly heavy quantities on the Wednesday after- 
noon of last week, so that the Bank rate decision caught 
them with heavier books than they liked. Allegations of 
leakage have been made, but not yet proved, and informa- 
tion is being collected. It is, however, clear that in the 
two days following the announcement of the Chancelloc’s 
measures the fall in prices was exceptionally heavy and that 
the book losses of the market were most uncomfortable. 
Over those two days the Financial Times index of Govern- 
ment securities came down from 81.51 to 77.45, its lowest 
on record, and the prices of numerous gilt edged stocks also 
fell to the lowest recorded. 

The Government broker found it necessary to take some 
stock out of the market, a move that looks most unorthodox 
and the exact reverse of the tighter market policy that is 
now in force. It was a relief operation made necessary in 
order to ensure the continued smooth functioning of the 
market. And with sterling recovering, the rally in gilt-edged 
ptices occurred much sooner than most experts had dared 
to hope. The market began to recover on Monday and it 
started with a large number of small bargains largely of a 
few hundred pounds of stock only. It seemed that small 
personal investors and small family trusts were regaining 
confidence more quickly than the big funds. The upward 
movement continued through Wednesday and there is sense 
init. If the new financial policy is pressed until it succeeds, 
it must restore confidence to fixed interest stocks. 

But at what level will that happen ? Some City experts 
now think that the bottom of the gilt edged market is not 
far away. But it is too early to form a firm judgment. Next 
week the September gold and dollar figures are due, but as 
it is generally known that they will be bad, it is possible 
that they may already be largely discounted. Within a few 
weeks the refunding operation to replace the maturing 
£500 million of 2} per cent Funding stock (1957) will have 
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Prize-giving at 45 Albemarle Street 
On August 17th, in The Economist and the Advertiser’s 


Weekly, Robert Sharp’s (one of the most brilliant 
Agencies anywhere) set the first competition for 


advertisers. The prize-giving party will duly be held at 
45 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 

Our congratulations to those who won : to those whose 
expert advertising judgment coincided with the expert 
advertising judgment of the directors of Robert Sharp 
and Partners Limited. 

Our compliments to those hundreds who entered. 


Especially to those from Dublin, Hollywood, Hilversum, 


ROBERT SHARP & PARTNERS LIMITED, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


Jerusalem, Zurich, Rotterdam, New York—this was a 
remarkably heecnashondl entry. 

Our regrets that 45 Albemarle Street (large and roomy 
though it is) is not large enough to invite every com- 
petitor, and that the code of our business makes it 
improper to invite even winners —if they are already 
clients of fellow-Agencies of our Institute. 

Last, our hope that advertisers who believe in bold ideas 
on top of intelligent marketing may remember our name, 
even if they do not attend our party. 


Tel: HYDe Park 6351-6 


INCORPORATED PRACTITIONERS IN ADVERTISING 
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to be:launched. Nothing but a very short-dated bond has 
a chance of success. Moreover the logic of policy demands 
that the terms of the new stock should be pitched to 
make it sell (or to create a demand for other short-dated 
stocks that the official portfolio can supply). Finally, before 
investors can see their way they will need to take a closer 
look at the rates at which local authorities can borrow in 
the mortgage and temporary money markets. Seven day 
money that was available at § per cent before the Bank 
rate change seems now to have settled down around 
about 7 per cent with 6 months’ money at 7} per cent. But 
mortgage rates remain quite nominal, with 7} to 8 per cent 
quoted for five year mortgages (against about 6} per cent) 
and 15 year mortgages quoted 7-74 per cent (against 6% per 
cent). 


“ Restrictive and Critical” 


F the Government intends to send a whiff of deflation 
I rattling through the economy, as Napoleon sent his 
grapeshot, one of the casualties must be the market in indus- 
trial ordinary shares. Prices in that market came tumbling 
down when yields had to be adjusted to a 7 per cent Bank 
rate. The Economist indicator in the week to the close on 
Wednesday fell 10.2 points to 195.6. There was no panic 
selling, though sellers predominated. There were even 
some small buying orders after the initial shock wave had 
passed, but the minor rally was helped by the fact that there 
were some bears both inside and outside the ‘“ House.” 
Profit margins in industry® have already been squeezed ; 
new capital will now be difficult and expensive to raise ; 
dividends will not be bigger ; there may be some slackening 
in orders and production ; there may be some unemploy- 
ment. ‘The deflationary arguments are familiar enough but 
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Throgmorton Street sees the test of these arguments not in 
words in Washington but in reactions to the next wage 
claim. 

Doubts have hardened about those concerns which have 
expansion programmes in progress, and have stil] to raise 
the capital to finance them. And it is not merely that such 
capital will cost more to the borrower, but also that the 
Government is reinforcing market pressures. The Capital 
Issues Committee has been instructed to take a “ more 
critical and restrictive attitude,” particularly towards appli- 
cations for large amounts. Immediately after the Bank rate 
announcement, the Vickers offer of a loan stock at 6} per 
cent looked doomed to failure. But the Esso debenture 
issued on the same terms still commands a premium, though 
admittedly in a narrow market, and if gilt-edged stocks 
remain firm the chances of complete failure are lessened 
Conversely, however, if bond prices remain firm what pos- 
sible chance exists for the rights issue of Vickers ordinary 
shares at 33s. a share ? The existing shares have already 
been below that price. 

These are domestic worries, but there is little consolation 
for the British investor when he looks abroad. Kaffirs have 
been stripped of their attractions as a currency hedge. 
Dollar stocks have fallen heavily and the dollar premium has 
come down in a week from 17} per cent to 12 per 
cent. The possibility of an American recession is an 
additional worry to which the British stock markets 
are not blind. 


Will Bill Rate Be Held? 


REASURY bills at just short of 6% per cent yield more 
than any gilt-edged security in the list. The advance of 
24 per cent at the tender on the day following the Bank rate 


BULL MARKET IN RETREAT 
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increase was considerably more than had been expected. Can 
the rate be held at this level ? 

The discount houses are bound to find the rate under 
pressure. Credit supplies have been comfortable in the 
money market this week, reflecting in part the ending of 
the strain on sterling. Dealing rates in bills have generally 
been at around 6} per cent, with 6; per cent the upper 
limit. Rates on overnight money have not gone above 
5% per cent, and outside banks have at times made funds 
avaible at down to 44 per cent—compared with the clear- 
ing banks’ new minimum rate on. “ regular” money of 54 
per cent. 

The discount houses have good reason for seeking a 
large margin on the finance of new bills: they are suffering 
. bad losses on financing the bills in portfolios at the new 
money rates, not to speak of book losses on bonds. But the 
rate they set is attractive to outside investors, and grows 
more so with every rise in the price of short bonds. 


THE BANKS 


Working Out the Limit 


EVEN per cent Bank rate plus the Chancellor’s blunt 
S injunction on advances is setting the banks some pretty 
problems. The meaning of the advances curb—the~aver- 
age in the next twelve months to be kept to that of the last 
twelve months—is still not clear. Does it apply to banks 
individually, or to the clearing banks as a whole ? 

Since August, 1955—the time of Mr Butler’s request 
for a “ positive and significant” reduction in advances— 
the clearing banks together have reduced their advances by 
some £140 millions ; the great bulk of this reduction is 
accounted for by repayments by nationalised industries, 
from the proceeds of their Exchequer advances. But the 
achievement varies considerably between individual banks ; 
at the one extreme Lloyds Bank has increased: its total 
advances by £85 million, at the other the National Pro- 
vincial shows a reduction of £36} million. Is this varying 
performance now to become the standard for the future ? 
However the Chancellor’s requirement is interpreted, the 
banks will have no easy job: advances in recent months 
(apart from seasonal influences) have been tending to rise 
and, of course, various promises to customers have been 
made. But the Chancellor’s wider policy may solve 
this particular headache—by producing a business climate 
keen enough to deter many borrowers from borrowing at 
7-83 per cent and to deter the banks, on grounds of credit 
risk, from lending to them. 

The banks, despite the difficulties, hope to achieve 
the intended reduction. So provided they are not subject 
to large strains on their liquid assets, they will have to 
decide how to deploy the resources made free. Will they 
re-enter the gilt edged market on a substantial scale ? With 
comfortable liquidity—which the first September bank 
statements suggest have survived the period of exchange 
strain—they would ordinarily have the incentive to buy 
gilt-edged provided they judged that prices were near 
bottom. Plainly there is a fair presumption that this may 
be so, especially in the short end of the market in which 
the banks are interested. But here again much will depend 
on the wider success of the measures. And after their hard 
experiences in the gilt edged market in the past few years, 
the banks are likely to tread warily. At current rates in the 


money market an excess of liquidity need not be unprofit- 
able. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Bodfish and Crabbe 


T was not because of any machiavellian plan to evade the 
I awkward questions that a seven per cent Bank rate 
obviously poses for the building societies that a large number 
of the leaders of the movement went off to Stuttgart at the 
beginning of this week ; the time and place of the Congress 
of the International Union of Building Societies and Savings 
and Loan Associations had been fixed long before the Bank 
rate decision. It meets under the presidency of Mr Morton 
Bodfish, President of the First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Chicago. Sir Cecil Crabbe, the Chief Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies is there ; so is Mr Fred Bentley, 
Chairman of the Building Societies Association and several 
leading figures in the British section of the movement. 
Their presence there together may give them a chance to 
think ahead. In fact the members of the Association have 
no intention of approving a general move in interest rates 
before the council meeting on October 18th and have cer- 
tainly taken no decision on what they will do then. 

Many of them face the prospect of still higher-~mortgage 
rates with the greatest reluctance. If only they could per- 
suade themselves that seven per cent had come for quite a 
short stay, some of them might wish to stand the racket, 
restrict building, lose funds and see it through. Those are 
dreams and in their hearts they know it. With top grade 
hire purchase houses bidding upwards of 8 per cent for 
deposits and with local authorities daily expected to offer 
about 7 per cent by- public advertisement, a standard of 
34 per cent net (equal to £6 Is. 9d. per cent at the standard 
rate) is not good enough to hold its own. Rates both paid 
to shareholders and charged to borrowers will have to go up. 
They were too finely drawn for comfort as it was, as the 
Co-operative Society’s decisidn to raise the mortgage charge 
to new borrowers witnesses, 

If rates have to go up it is no use trying half or quarter 
measures. The charge for mortgages cannot in logic stop 
at less than 7 per cent and even then there is the difficulty 
that the full one per cent increase in mortgage rates could 
not be passed on to shareholders. The present basis, the 
society paying tax at the composite rate of 5s. 6d. on behalf 
of its shareholders means that 3} per cent net interest 
costs the society £4 16s. 6d. per cent and the society has a 
working margin—none too wide—of {1 4s. per cent. If 
the mortgage rate went to 7 per cent the societies could 
hardly afford to offer their shareholders more than a rise 
of 4 per cent to 4 per cent net which would cost a little 
over 54 per cent allowing for tax at the composite rate and 
would give them a tiny increase in their working margins. 
They will take a little time to consider that problem and 
in the meantime will restrict lending further and build up 
liquid resources even more vigorously, though they know 
full well that those liquid assets are the most vulnerable 
items in their balance sheets in times like these. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Squeeze Brings Higher Charges 


IRE purchase finance houses have lost little time in 
H getting their scale of charges and rates paid for deposit 
money adjusted to what they feel now fits the market. As 
a general rule the top layer of finance houses will pay 
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POWE R F U L YALE INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


HANDLE BIG, AWKWARD LOADS FAST...ECONOMICALLY 


HEAVY, awkward loads present no handling problem 
when Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are on the job. diesel and hand lift trucks permits you to choose 
These rugged, versatile trucks lift, move and stack the Yale trucks that meet your specific handling 
any load—regardless of size, shape or weight—with needs exactly. 

maximum ease and efficiency. 

This smooth operation of Yale trucks means a 
steady flow of materials ... more work volume per 
day ... greater safety for workers... savings in 
time, space and manpower. 


for you. The complete Yale line of petrol, electric, 


And, whatever Yale trucks you select, wherever 
you buy them—you can be sure they include the 
most advanced engineering features. Yale trucks 
are available in currencies of the Free World. Con- 
tact your Yale Sales and Service Representative for 
Find out how Yale trucks can cut handling costs full details. 


YALE’ INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


* REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


s-N eo & TOWNE Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD, GERMANY « WEDNESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 


and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A. 


HE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
slnemnaians N.Y.U.S.A Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK § saint-OUEN. SEINE, FRANCE « MILAN, ITALY 


and BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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Cuts out waste in advertising 


Long Life 


Adds to advertising value 


The National Magazine Company 
is the only major publishing house which 
concentrates on producing selective con- 
sumer periodicals. Every advertiser to 
women will find one or more of these 
publications 100% right for his purpose. 


Crood HMouseheeping 


Highest total readership of any woman's monthly magazine, 2] 


HARPER S sine 


First in fashion authority, 3/6 


Vanity Fair 


Britain’s largest circulating fashion magazine, 1/6 


House Beautiful 


The colourful magazine for the enthusiastic home-lover, 1/6 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


The international magazine for the collector, 10/- 


SHE 


Fourth largest circulation of any woman’s monthly magazine, 1/¢ 


The Good Housekeeping Books 


Asx important and authoritative series for the woman who runs a home 


es en 


The National Magazine Company Ltd 
a] 


28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 TEL: SLOANE 4591 
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Technical efficiency and 
reliability second to none... such 
meticulous maintenance, such 
strict schedule-keeping . . . more 
care for the comfort of 
passengers (such as 

the new Royal Viking 

lounges for trans- 

Atlantic travellers 

at no extra cost)... 

famed Scandinavian 
hospitality, wonderful cuisine 
—that’s why SAS are 
acknowledged leaders in 
World air travel. 


Ask your Travel Agent— 


Your agent is our salesman. 
He knows our routes, fares 
and schedules intimately. 
His advice will be gladly 
given—and you pay no more. 


he knows SATS 


UNIVERSAL—GENEVE— World famous watch—timing every SAS flight 


SOANDINAVIAN AIRMINES SYSTEM <a 
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their depositors 1} per cent over bank rate: that is 8} per 
cent; against 6} per cent, for six months’ money and 8 per 
cent, against 6 per cent for three months’ deposits. One 
will pay only 8 per cent for six months and 7 per cent for 
three months. Those rates, tax not being deducted at 
source but returnable by the recipient, are attractive even 
when the investor can draw § per cent on deposit from his 
bank. Shortage of finance is not the difficulty that the 
finance houses most fear. A more serious problem is the 
losses they have sustained on their portfolios. 

Naturally charges to customers have had also to go up. 
The only section of the field on which these were at all 
standardised was the motor trade on which agreement was 
reached last August between the various bodies representing 
the finance houses and the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders. Here, as the table shows, it is proposed to 
institute a straight 14 per cent increase. This looks small 
in view of the fact that the finance houses will have to pay 
on the average 2 per cent more for money and the August 


Old quoted New quoted 
Old charge New charge 
quoted expressed quoted expressed 
charge per cent of charge per cent of 


(maximum) average debt (maximum) average debt. 


percent per cent per cent per cent 
PU GO 665 5c<< 74 13-85 9 ‘16-62 
Used motor cars up 

to 5 years old... 8} 15-69 10 18-42 


New and used motor 
cycles and three- 
wheelers and 
motor cars over 


5 years old...... 10 18-46 tt 21-23 


agreement had, so some of them argued, cut the rate rather 
fine. However the increase is in the quoted rate based on 
the customer’s initial debt. The alternative calculation 
based on the average debt outstanding throughout the con- 
tract (and assuming full employment of the finance house’s 
resources) shows that the effective charge has been raised 
by between 2 per cent and 3 per cent. And it may be 
significant that the rate on new-cars notified by the Ford 
Motor Company to its agents is only 8 per cent against 
the general 9 per cent. On the consumer side of hire 
purchase where present quoted charges are largely in the 
range of 10 to 124 per cent (with 15 per cent and even more 
chargeable on pedal cycles and perambulators) such a 
clearly defined move in rates cannot be expected, but there 
100 the charges must move upwards, 

How will the hire purchase business fare under these 
new conditions ? First any shrinkage of business will not 
be wholly unrelieved. Hire purchase houses can expect 
some business from customers who otherwise would have 
financed by bank loan or even by new capital issue. 
Secondly while finance houses remain uncertain how long 
the 7 per cent Bank rate will last, they will not necessarily 
accept all the money they could get at those high rates. It 
must be assumed too that at the consumer goods end of 
the hire purchase trade there will be some check to demand. 
The first assessment in the hire purchase trades of the new 
restrictions is that they are restrictive but not drastically so. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Better Profit Margins 


oT only did Imperial Chemical Industries sell more in 
N the first half of this year than it did in either of the 
half-yearly periods of 1956, but it has also earned bigger 
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margins of profits on these sales. A turnover of £235 million 
in the first six months of this year compares with £221 
million in the first half and £214 million in the second half 
of last year, while a gross income of £30.9 million compares 
with £27.3 million and £22.9 million in the same periods. 
Thus the fall in half yearly gross profit margins from 12.3 
to 10.7 per cent last year has been more than made good, 
with the latest gross margin coming out at 13.1 per cent. 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£°000s) 


Six months ended : June 30, 1956 Dec. 31, 1956 June 30, 1957 


Me euacaceadk wee 221,000 214,000 235,000 
Gross income ....... 27,255 22,866 30,938 
Nw adcdanecas 12,833 10,931 14,153 
Net income......... 13,294 10,878 15,683 
Gross income/Sales ... 12-3% 10:7% 13-1% 


In commenting on this recovery the directors draw atten- 
tion to “ the increasing sales of products on which substan- 
tial capital has been expended in recent years.” They do 
not mention selling prices, which over this period have been 
slightly higher in the chemical industry. Since June 30th, 
the directors add, “ there has been no marked change in 
general trading conditions in the principal territories in 
which the group operates.” The unsecured convertible 
loan stock is now being serviced and the interim ordinary 
dividend is left unchanged at 4 per cent. The presumption 
is that the final dividend will also be left unchanged—at 
6 per cent—but the stock market was pleased with the 
trading results and the £1 stock units, which had hardened 
in anticipation of the interim report, gained another 6d. to 
stand at 40s. 9d. 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL 


Limbering Up in Pakistan 


N the lines of the Indian development corporation, 
O Pakistan is to have its own Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation (PICIC) designed to promote the 
flow of capital into developing local industries and to help 
them to obtain managerial, technical and administrative 
services and advice. Domestic savings in Pakistan as well 
as international capital are to be mobilised for this end. 
The initial share capital of PICIC is of two million shares 
issued at their par value of 10 rupees ($2.10). Of this capital, 
1,200,000 shares will be offered to Pakistani investors (thus 
giving them a voting control of 60 per cent), 300,000 shares 
to United States institutional investors, 200,000 shares to 
Japanese foreign exchange banks and 300,000 to British 
institutions. Among the latter is the Commonwealth Devel- 
opment Finance Company which promoted and organised 
British participation in the venture. 

But, in effect, the bulk of PICIC’s funds is derived from 
outside Pakistan. The World Bank is to lend it $4.2 million, 
in various currencies and at such times as PICIC requires 
the money, at §} per cent for 15 years. In addition the 
Pakistani government is to make a 30 years’ interest free 
advance of 30 million rupees ($6.3 million) to PICIC. The 
loan, on which repayments begin after 15 years, is made 
out of counterpart funds derived from the sale of commodi- 
ties (especially wheat) provided to Pakistan under United 
States government aid. Thus PICIC is getting its funds 
cheaply. Its administrative expenses will be high and it 
will require considerable managerial skill to assess the worth 
and risks of industrial developments in an agricultural 
economy where, so far, there has been no capital market of 
any significance. 
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IFC Steps Out 


N a much bigger scale, the International Finance Cor- 

poration has the same problem of estimating risks, 
both economic and political. The first annual report of 
IFC, an associate of the World Bank but unlike the Bank 
dealing directly with private enterprise without government 
intervention, has now been published. By September roth, 
IFC had 51 member countries whose subscriptions totalled 
$92 million and by the same date it had entered into four 
commitments requiring in all $5.3 million. The industrial 
range of these commitments is of heavy electrical manufac- 
turing in Brazil, aeroplane engine overhaul in Mexico, 
machine tool and engineering manufacture in Mexico and 
copper mining in Chile. More recently IFC has agreed 
to invest $660,000 in a lumber business in Australia. In 
recognition of the risks involved, IFC secures a high rate 
of fixed interest on its investments (ranging between 6 and 
7 per cent) and either has the right to additional interest 
contingent on the size of earnings or the option to convert 
its loan into equity. Moreover, the maximum amount it 
will invest is of the order of $2 million and the effective 
minimum probably of the order of $100,000. 


ELECTRICITY 


Catching Up with Demand 


a winter, for the first time since 1943, Britain’s power 
stations were able to supply all the electricity consumers 
wanted during the peak hour of the peak day, without even 
voltage of frequency reductions. That was largely a matter 
of warm weather: the maximum demand supplied, 
17,668,000 kilowatts, was about 350,000 kW less than the 
maximum demand in the winter of 1955-56, which the 

power stations could not fully supply. During the Central 
~ Electricity Authority’s financial year (ending in March), 
it did manage to sell 6.7 per cent more units than 
the year before. Nevertheless, the industry’s “ basic rate 
of growth ” was lower than the year before, and declined as 
the year went on ; it has hardly picked up since. There is 
nothing surprising about this during a period when economic 
activity in general has ceased to expand: indeed, surprise 
might be reserved for the fact that industry, during nearly 
two years in which output hardly changed at all, managed 
to use a steadily increasing amount of electric power. But 
if the logic of economic policy dictates a continued stability 
in output, or indeed some slight decline, then the rate of 
growth of demand for power must be expected to slip a 
little more. 

During 1956-57, CEA added about two million kilowatts 
to its generating capacity ; during this year and next, it 
seems likely to add well over three million more. The effect 
of catching up with maximum demand, as it did last winter, 
is to reduce the “load factor ” of the system (a comparison 
of the power actually supplied with what the system could 
have supplied). Commercially, this represents a measure of 
the utilisation of CEA’s capital: the years of load-shedding 
in one way and another have tended to keep it artificially 
high. This winter warm weather may not recur but disin- 
flation will continue ; a further levelling-out of economic 
activity may continue to damp down the growth curve of 
this most successful industry. During 1956-57 CEA held 
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its retail prices comparatively steady, while its costs con- 
tinued to rise: as a result its financial surplus of {11.7 
million (after paying some £47 million in interest) was 
slightly lower than the year before. 


The Price of Expansion 


URING the nine years since electricity was nationalised 

in 1948, CEA’s surpluses have totalled £88.46 mil- 
lion: it has always comfortably paid its way “ taking one 
year with another.” It has placed £33.25 million to supple- 
mentary depreciation reserves (the 1956-57 provision for 
depreciation was {£71.52 million, plus a supplementary 
contribution of £11 million) and has £30 million in general 
reserves. To criticisms that it is not providing fully for 
the replacement of its vast capital assets (which have a 
gross book value of about £2,000 million, written down to 
£1,313 million), CEA has always stood pat upon the prin- 
ciples of historical cost accouritancy, recently unbending so 
far as to create this special depreciation reserve. Lord 
Citrine this week (presenting CEA’s accounts for the last 
time, since the industry will come under the control of an 
Electricity Council, a Central Electricity Generation Board, 
and the area distribution boards at the beginning of next 
year) said he was content to follow the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants ; he added, more interestingly, that in any case 
CEA was now able to build a power station at the same cost 
per kilowatt as it did in 1948. 

This, as he is well aware, was far from a full answer to 
the financial point (though it does illustrate the difficulty 
of defining just what replacement cost implies in any par- 
ticular case). But in itself it is a remarkable fact: the 
economies achieved by building bigger and more efficient 
conventional stations have by now completely offset the 
rise in the price of building them since nine years ago, and 
further technical economies may follow from the even 
bigger conventional stations CEA is now planning. 

Construction costs for CEA’s first nuclear stations (in- 
cluding initial fuel charges) are now 3} times as high as 
those of conventional stations. Their fuel costs are lower, 
and over the years nuclear capital costs are expected to 
fall, bringing total generating costs of nuclear power into 
line with those at a conventional station. But in a period 
of capital investment cuts, the difference in the amount of 
capital required is pretty brutal. Almost the last task of 
CEA—in conjunction with the authorities that succeed it, 
which consist largely of the same few gentlemen—will be 
to work out the details of those cuts in the country’s largest 
single investment programme (a task in which, over the 
years, it has acquired some melancholy practice). But in 
deciding where the cuts shall fall as between the new, 
capital-intensive form of power generation and the old, it 
is primarily the Government that will have to make up its 
mind. 


TERMS OF TRADE 


Sharp Move in Britain’s Favour 


N the face of it Britain’s terms of trade are now more 
favourable than at any time in the last 3} years. The 
improvement started in the early summer of 1956, when the 
decline in commodity prices became reflected in the cost of 
Britain’s imports ; it was interrupted by the advance in 
commodity prices and freight rates set off by the Suez crisis, 
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_ afid was resumed last May. Since then the ratio of the cost 

of ‘imports (measured cif) to exports (measured fob) has 
fallen by seven points to 94 (1954=100). Export as well 
as import prices have contributed to the improvement. 
The cost of British exports has continued to increase: last 
month the index was 112, having risen by nearly 3 per cent 
this year. The index of the cost of imports has fallen by 
53 per cent since April to 105. In August alone the terms 
of trade moved three points in Britain’s favour. Export 
prices rose by one point, owing largely to higher prices of 
engineering products (which account for about 40 per cent 
of total British exports). Import prices fell by three points, 
owing to a partly seasonal decline in prices of foodstuffs 
and also to a decline in basic materials and fuels. Imported 
fuels, particularly ‘petroleum, showed the most dramatic 
response to the Suez crisis. The advance in prices and 
freight rates caused the fuel index to rise by 37 per cent 
between August, 1956, and April, 1957; since then it has 
dropped by 18 per cent. 


CHANGES IN TERMS OF TRADE 
(1954 = 100) 


Import prices Export prices Terms 
Engineering of 
Foods Total products trade 


101 103 101 

101 107 99 

104 109 101 

105 110 101 

102 110 100 

103 109 101 

104 110 100 

105 110 99 

103 112 97 

August .... 100 114 94 
This improvement in the terms of trade is a mixed bless- 
ing for the sterling area as a whole: Britain’s gain is the 
ovefseas sterling area’s loss. It happens, too, that the over- 
seas sterling countries together are Britain’s biggest cus- 
tomers. The continued rise in British export prices, more- 
over, is disquieting. So far this year the volume of British 
exports is about three per cent higher than in 1956 whereas 
in 1956 as a whole the volume rose by six per cent. It is 
difficult to believe that this slackening in the rate of growth 


owes nothing to higher prices. 


CHEQUE ENDORSEMENT 


Banks and the Cheques Act 


N anticipation of the coming into force of the Cheques 

Act on October 17th, the Committee of London Clear- 
ing Banks has prepared rules showing which cheques 
will still need to be endorsed on the back when they are 
paid. Out of some 700 million cheques a year drawn in 
this country it is estimated that over 90 per cent will no 
longer need endorsement. Dividend and interest warrants 
are to be treated in a manner analogous to cheques. 

Those cheques on which the banks will still require en- 

dorsement are: 

(a) Cheques cashed or exchanged across the counter, 

(b) Negotiated cheques. When a cheque is tendered for 
the account of someone other than the payee named 
on it, the endorsement of the payee will be required 
and of any subsequent person who has passed it on, 
but not of the bank customer for whose account the 
cheque is collected. 

(c) Cheques to joint payees if they are tendered for the 
credit of an account to which all are not parties. 

(d) Bills of exchange and promissory notes. 
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(e) Various other documents such as travellers’ cheques, 
drafts on certain Government bodies, including the 
Inland Revenue Department, and cheques on banks 
in the Isle. of Man, the Channel Islands and the 
Irish Republic. 
There remains one further class on which endorsement will 
still be required, the cheque with a receipt form on the 
back. These cheques with the letter “ R” on the face can 
still be used, and the banks will check the receipt for certain 
customers, but they are urging their customers to dispense 
with them in “ all but a very limited number of cases.” 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Higher Hull Premiums 


pe whose hull insurances expire after September 

22nd are to be charged higher premiums. The Joint 
Hull Committee of the insurance companies and Lloyd’s 
underwriters has just announced stiffer renewal terms for 
the second time this year. Its formula, based on the size 
of the fleet and the profitability of the underwriting account 
over four years, has been revised so that a heavier surcharge 
on the previous year’s premium is imposed in each rating 
category if the credit balance is less than half the premiums 
paid ; and reduced rates for exceptionally light claims have 
been made more difficult to obtain. Premium income is 
expected to benefit under the new rules by some § per cent 
of last year’s revenue. As shop repair costs—which are by 
far the most important item in marine insurer’s outgoings— 
have risen in the United Kingdom by about 10 per cent this 
year, the increase does not seem excessive. 


EXPORTS 


Trading with the Russians 


Tt; flow of British businessmen and their wares to Russia 


is developing into quite a strong current. The total 
value of exports to the Soviet Union in the first seven 
months of this year was £23} million, half as much again 
as in the same months last year and only a few million 
pounds short of the 1956 total. Most of this extra business 
was booked before the celebrated shopping list that arrived 
with B and K in April last year. But a lot of detailed 
negotiations have taken place about various items in that 
list and many more first inquiries have come in since. 

One of the largest individual items—the design and equip- 
ment of a large commercial vehicle tyre factory—has already 
led to actual orders. A consortium of British firms has 
secured orders worth £7} million for the main rubber pro- 
cessing machinery, the tyre preparation plant, and some of 
the electrical.equipment, and are negotiating a further batch 
for the remaining ancilliary plant which will probably be 
worth another £73 million. Delivery will begin early next 
year and will run on into 1960. 

The total value of business already booked, or likely to 
be, is difficult to calculate. Firm orders, including those for 
the tyre plant, and others that are near to contract stage, 
probably well exceed {£25 million, but negotiations are 
somewhat lengthy and the range of items is wide. Most 
of them appear to fall into broad groups—plant for factories 
and materials or equipment for housing. Apart from the 
tyre plant, orders already placed or still being discussed 
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include the plant for a machine tool factory and foundry, 
paper making machinery, a cement works, sugar refining 
plant, canning machinery, a “ Terylene ” plant, and equip- 
ment to make radiators, baths, and tiles. 


MOTORS 


Recovery—Up to Now 


ECOVERY in the home market, along with a continued 
R growth in exports, brought 1957 car production in 
Britain to 509,845 by the end of August, which was about 
4 per cent better than in the same months of 1956 though 
still 11 per cent lower than in the boom period of 1955. 
Output in August was as usual cut by works holidays, but 
even so output of cars was well over 60 per cent higher than 
in August, 1956, and in September the upward trend of 
output will certainly have been resumed. 

Had it not been for Mr Thorneycroft, therefore, the 
mator industry might have had a very cheerful show this 
October with particular reason to congratulate itself about 
exports. It had shipped 278,574-cars overseas up to the end 
of August, which was nearly a quarter higher than in 1956 
and more than 7 per cent better than in those months of 
the previous record year, 1955. Exports to the United 
States earned £24.6 million, about four times the value of 
exports to America in the same period of 1955. 

On the commercial side, however, demand has only begun 
to recover in the last couple of months, and cumulative out- 
put for the first eight months is still well below the figure 
for the same months of 1956; exports are below the 
average for last year and only about three-quarters of the 
rate reached in 1955. It is only in the production of tractors 
that the motor industry can really talk of an output boom: 
in the first half of this year, tractor production was a record. 
As a whole, the industry will have been roughly back to 
its 1955 levels of output at the time that the squeeze was 
tightened—but with a substantial amount of capacity 
brought in since 1955 that has never been fully extended. 


FUEL ECONOMY 


The Cost of Saving Coal 


N several occasions since the war, committees or indi- 

@) vidual enthusiasts have produced guesses about the 
amount of fuel that might “easily ” be saved in the British 
economy by applying perfectly well-tried methods of 
economy: it has never been easy to know how seriously to 
take them. One incidental advantage of the organised 
attempt now being made by the National Industrial Fuel 
Efficiency Service to promote such savings is that it is 
steadily gathering hard figures about fuel economies that 
practical industrialists have found it worth while to put in: 
it works on a commercial basis. And it is only fair to say 
that its first three years’ experience have tended to bear 
out some of the estimates that looked a little starry-eyed. 
During 1956-57, for example, its technicians examined 
works using about 1,200,000 tons of coal a year, and were 
able to suggest ways of saving some 220,000 tons of it: over 
the years, its surveys point to savings that average 15-20 per 
cent of the fuel a firm consumes. Nor are these coal 
savings financially uneconomic; in the factories where 
significant capital expenditure was recommended, NIFES 
suggested spending {1,020,000 to save 100,500 tons of coal, 
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a year—which works out at {10.2 of investment to save 
atona year. During the period, industrial coal was costing 
say £4 a ton; so the average annual return, or saving, 
would have been 40 per cent on such investment, paying for 
itself within 25 years. 

That rate of gross return must be as good as most com- 
panies can get on most of their investment in productive 
equipment. But there has never seemed to be as much 
glamour for the boardroom—during an inflationary period, 
at least—in saving money as there is in earning it; and 
many companies have to be cajoled into fuel-saving invest- 
ment here by loans from the Treasury that are, or were, 
free of interest for the first two years. There seems no 
obvious reason why companies should need such induce- 
ments ; on the other hand, there is no doubt that this form 
of disguised subsidy looks a reasonable bargain for the 
Treasury when one considers what the nation has to invest 
to produce a ton of coal, as against saving it. According 
to NIFES’s estimates, practical results so far suggest that 
between 7 and ro million tons of coal a year could be saved 
within British industry, since the sample of companies for 
which it has carried out “ heat and power surveys,” in size 
and industrial distribution, is not a bad cross-section. At 
a time when capital investment in fuel is coming under 
scrutiny, and the Government must be considering which 
are the most economical ways of achieving it, the capital 
bargain that fuel efficiency offers should not be ignored. 


AIR FARES 


Third-Class Flying 


HE international airlines have gone to Miami Beach for 
ry the rate-fixing discussions of the International Air 
Transport Association, committed to introducing a cut price 
service on the North Atlantic next spring and wondering 
what price they must pay to buy the agreement of the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Board to a compensating 
increase in first-class fares. The CAB has already let it 
be known that it has no intention of approving any fare 
increases on this route, whatever IATA may decide. 

This is not an auspicious beginning. The airlines have 
made such a fetish of unanimity during the past ten years 
that although the CAB’s formal jurisdiction extends to 
American airlines only, no other operator will change its 
fares unless the American carriers do so too. Such a dead- 


‘lock has persisted on the North Atlantic since last May, 


when the CAB refused to agree to a 5 per cent fare increase 
already approved by the governments of all the other air- 
lines involved. It arises largely because those other govern- 
ments are not prepared to use their power to control air 
fares with the same vigour as the CAB. They can just 
as effectively prevent fare reductions, by refusing to allow 
their member airlines to be “ under-cut” as the CAB can 
prevent fare increases. 

The economics of third-class fares are something of an 
unknown quantity until the conditions under which they 
are to be operated have been settled at the current meeting. 
The operating costs of modern airliners are rising rather 
than falling, so that a fare reduction of roughly 20 per cent 
on present tourist rates will pay only if the aircraft earns 
20 per cent more revenue by carrying that many more 
passengers. But if more passengers are carried by squeez- 
ing up the rows of seats, weight has got to be saved some- 
where else in the aircraft. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES + BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ¢ ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
Adding & Accounting Machine Division of The National Cash Register Company Ltd., 206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. Telephone: PA Ddington 7070 
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When you build witn CFL, you 
are certain to be in production 
much sooner! And, not only do CFL 
build faster—they also show substan- 

tial savings over every other method of 
construction! CFL pre-cast concrete indus- 
trial buildings are speeding factory expansion 
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More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
Building in able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
Concrete the nght note 
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CONCRETE FRAMES LIMITED just about due off the 


press. May we send 
HIGH STREET . KINGSWINFORD . STAFFS you a copy? . 
TELEPHONE KINGSWINFORD 3077 
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International Harvester is the leading manufacturer and supplier of 
construction equipment in Great Britain. It offers a full range of world- 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT DEALERS IN GT GRITAIN 4ND WN. IRELAND 
proved tractors and machines backed by unequalled after-sales service. 


JAMES BOWEN & SONS LTD. 


EDINBURGH, GLASGOW & ABERDEEN 
R. CRIPPS & CO. LTD. 
Hi ‘ ti : NOTTINGHAM & SHILDON 


SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD. 


LONDON, STRATFORD-ON-AVON & BELFAST 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


WESTERN CONTRACTORS SERVICES LTD. 
BRISTOL 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED - HARVESTER HOUSE - 259 CITY ROAD - LONDON « E.C.1 
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At the moment the mixed-class aircraft offers the best 
means of doing this, offsetting dense seating in one com- 
partment by relatively roomy accommodation in another. 
But in this case the relation of the different fare levels to 
each other becomes far more important than it did when 
each service was operated by separate aircraft. The air- 
lines are entitled to argue that introduction of the new third- 
class fare hangs on permission to increase first-class fares, 
and that one cannot be introduced without the other, 
Whether the CAB would accept a package deal along those 
lines is another matter. 


NATURAL RUBBER 


Russian Buying in London 


OR a long time hopes of a recovery in prices of natural 
rubber have turned on a resumption of Russian buying 
in London. Consumption of natural rubber in the United 
States and Britain has declined further this year, and though 
that has been more than offset by an increase in the rest of 
the free world, rubber prices have remained weak. Now 
hopes have been raised again. Last week, after an absence 
of three months, Russia 
35 - re-entered the London 
pence per lb market, and is believed to 
SPOT RUBBER have bought so far between 
IN LONDON 6,000 and 7,000 tons of 
the top grade of sheet 
rubber (no: 1 RSS). 
The effect on prices has 
not been dramatic. The 
decline has been checked, 
prices have risen by up to 
3d. a lb, and the discount 
on rubber for nearby 
delivery has disappeared. 
There was no shortage of nearby supplies (as the discount 
indicated) and it is these that Russia has bought. By 
Thursday prices of no: 1 RSS afloat had risen to about 
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243d. a lb, and showed a slight premium over the price 
of October shipment from Singapore. As always the 
burning question is how long the Russians will continue 
buying, and as usual there is no sure answer. Does their 
interest in nearby supplies mean that they need rubber 
urgently, or does their lack of interest in forward supplies 
mean that they are in no hurry to buy ? 


SHORTER NOTES 


The reduction of a halfpenny a gallon, or about 9s. 6d. 
a ton, in the price of fuel oil, announced this week, is clearly 
designed to make fuel oil more competitive with coal. The 
delivered price of heavy fuel oil is now only 9s. 6d. a ton 
higher than it was before the Suez affair discouraged coal- 
oil conversion, while the delivered price of coal, allowing 
for the 2s. 6d. a ton increase in freight charges on August 
Ist, is now some 9s. a ton higher. For most industrial users, 
coal is still slightly cheaper than its thermal equivalent in 
fuel oil—but a further reduction of a halfpenny a gallon 


in the price of fuel oil would probably be sufficient to 
bridge the gap. 


* * * 


Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa is main- 
taining its interim dividend at 20 per cent on its capital 
as increased by a one for ten free scrip issue ; a final divi- 
dend of 50 per cent was paid last year. African and 
European Investment Company is declaring an interim 
dividend for the first time ; it is of 10 per cent. One pay- 
ment of 32) per cent was made last year. 


* * * 


The Dollar Exports Council announces that following 
the visit of a delegation to Eastern Canada last spring to 
investigate the prospects for increased exports from Britain, 
primarily in the constructional and allied fields, arrange- 
ments have now been made for a similar delegation to visit 
Western Canada in October. 





to go ahead at present with the exploita- 
tion of a newly explored area south of 
Randfontein where borehole values have 
not been startlingly high. One bright 
spot immediately is that Randfontein is 








“JOHNNIES” ° 


OUTH AFRICAN finance houses seem to 
be essentially clubbable. And like 
good clubmen they are also choosy. This 
year, certainly, the links between the 
finance houses have been reinforced. 
Central Mining and New Consolidated 
Goldfields have each received due atten- 
tion and, then, in the minor boomlet in 
the Kaffir market the shops were repor- 
ted to have bought some of the stock of 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Corporation. That finance house, 
through Rustenburg, is interested in 
South African platinum. And one of 
the new faces in the club is the Baker 
Platinum group, controlling platinum in 
the United States. 
One of the questions about the future 
of “Johnnies” is what will happen to 
earnings from platinum now that the 





Baker group has dropped its price below 
that charged by Johnson Matthey in 
this country. The directors of “ John- 
nies” say that there has been “some 
reduction in the strong demand for 
platinum ” and that they do not intend 
to operate the newly completed reduc- 
tion plant “until it is clear that the 
demand for platinum warrants the addi- 
tional production.” 

So Johnnies’ income is unlikely to get 
a lift from platinum dividends in the cur- 
rent year. In the year to June 3oth last, 
income from investments 
£1,863,236 to £2,078,327 and its dividend 
was raised from 3s. 6d. to §s. per share, 
thanks to higher dividends received from 
platinum, copper and uranium. Copper 
dividends received this year will be 
lower. Income from the group’s gold 
mines is negligible and it has been de- 
cided, in view of high capital costs, not 


rose from* 


a big producer of uranium ; moreover 
the group will continue to receive divi- 
dends on minority holdings in gold and 
diamond mines controlled by other 
groups. But shareholders should be 
fully prepared for a fall in the net income 
of Johannesburg Consolidated in the 
current financial year, especially as this 
year has virtually seen the end of tax 
concessions resulting from investment 
depreciation in earlier years. 

The ss. shares now stand at 49s., 
having touched a “high” of 56s. 9d., 
and they yield over 10 per cent. Com- 
pared with other finance houses, John- 
nies does not look full of muscle and 
sinew. Nor does it seem to offer any 
immediate growth prospects. But given 


the market value of its portfolio the 
other shops were not taking much of a 
risk in buying its shares at prices above 
those now ruling. 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


7 another multiple empire, Great 
Universal Stores, United Drapery 
Stores has become, because events forced 
it to be so, less dependent on hire pur- 
chase trade. Its sales in the first half 
of this year were higher and the decline 
in hire purchase business was offset by 
an increase in cash and short term credit 
sales. Thus the managerial skills of a 
large, centrally organised group can be 
deployed to overcome the effects of the 
HP restrictions. Gross profits have 
risen, coming to nearly £3.3 million in 
the first half of this year compared with 
just under £3 million in the first half 
of 1956. 

But, as was to be expected, income 
arising from earlier hire purchase busi- 
ness has fallen sharply. And this fall, 
together with higher charges for tax and 
depreciation, has prevented net profits 
from expanding. At £1,358,542 they are 
only £3,640 higher on the half-yearly 
period. But the interim ordinary divi- 
dend is maintained at 12} per cent on the 
capital as increased by the Io per cent 
free scrip issue. On the assumption that 
the final dividend will be maintained in 
a like manner at 20 per cent the §s. stock 
offers a yield of 6.3 per cent at the 
current price of 25s. 9d. 


‘  EASTWOODS 


HE directors of Eastwoods, makers of 

cement, bricks, and other building 
materials, refer to a “slackening in the 
tempo of building activity ” in the year 
to March 31st last. The slackening 
seems to have been slight for the value 
of sales again showed an increase, but 
markets remained competitive and the 
group failed to recover in full the higher 
costs through higher selling prices. 
Over and above the increase in working 
costs “heavy additional production and 
delivery costs arising out of the Suez 
crisis” had to be absorbed. 

These facts were apparent four months 
ago when the directors predicted that 
profits would show little change on the 
year. In the event trading profits have 
risen by £63,798 to £1,076,582. But 
that increase has been more than ab- 


SECURITY YIELDS 


.. ORDINARY SHARES 
The Economist” Indicator 


BSNK RATE 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


sorbed by bigger charges for deprecia- 
tion (up by £53,283 to £349,602) and for 
tax (up by £27,625 to £380,540) and net 
profits have fallen from £302,679 to 
£265,793. The ordinary dividend, taking 
£201,250 net, is left at 17$ per cent. 
The cover on the dividend has been re- 
duced but the relatively sharp fall in the 
price of the £1 stock units from 43s. 6d. 
to 39s. 9d. when Bank rate was raised to 
7 per cent recognised another factor— 
that the building industry is vulnerable 
to deflation. The stock now yields 
8.8 per cent. 


RANSOMES AND MARLES 


ene BEARING factories in Germany 
were one of the panacea targets of 
the RAF and the USAAF in the last 
war. In peace time ball bearings hold 
a key place in any manufacturing econ- 
omy. In Britain the post-war profit 
record of the industry has been good. 
On the basis of the higher dividends 
declared by British Timken and Hoff- 
mann Manufacturing, investors were 
confidentially expecting, despite the 1956 
recession in the motor industry, better 
results from another ball-bearing manu- 
facturer, Ransomes and Marles. 

Their expectation was fulfilled in one 
direction: trading profits in the year to 
June 30th rose from £1,199,271 to 
£1,288,071. But it was unfulfilled in 
the other: the dividend was left 
unchanged at 15 per cent. This was 
a conservative decision, for though the 
group’s net profits were only £11,773 
higher at £411,905 the dividend absorbs 
only £172,500 net from these earnings. 
It was conservative, too, in the sense 
that the recent recovery in the motor 
industry, one of the ball bearing manu- 
facturers’ principal customers, should be 
reflected in current trading results. The 
ball bearing manufacturers could not, of 
course, opt out of any slackening in 
activity in the engineering industry and 
that was reflected in the fall of 6d. to 
12s. 3d. in the §s. units of Ransomes and 
Marles when the preliminary report was 
published immediately after the increase 
in Bank rate. At this price the yield is 
6.1 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS:. Sept.18 Oct. 2 Oct. 16 
LAST DEALINGS: Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Oct. 29 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 8 Oct. 22 Nov. 5 


ILT-EDGED were the first to recover 

from the shock of the change in the 
Bank rate. Although losses last Thurs- 
day exceeded four full points on some 
of the irredeemables and on 4} per cént 
Conversion 1962, prices were mainly 
steady on Friday and the improvement 
in sterling started a rally which brought 
gains of up to a point on Monday and 
Tuesday. Smaller improvements were 
made on Wednesday and the recession 
in sterling reduced prices on Thurs- 
day. On balance 4} Conversion fell 
4; to 931%, 34 War Loan touched 60} 
before recovering to 63}, 2} per cent 
Treasury reached a low point of 44 and 
2 per cent Consols fell to 45 at one 
time. Dominion stocks were slower to 
revive and foreign bonds suffered con- 
siderable falls. 

Industrial ordinary shares continued 
to drift on Friday but steadied on 
Monday. Extensive gains were made 
subsequently which eliminated all but 
last Thursday’s losses. The Economist 
indicator registered a fall of 10.2 to 195.6 
in the week. The drop in Wall Street 
quotations caused an early set-back on 
Thursday and prices closed unevenly. 
Dollar stocks remained weak up to 
Wednesday and the official premium fell 
heavily. International stocks were left 
with severe losses; Unilever NV was 
gs. 9d. lower at 93s.; Swedish Match 
“B” lost 6s. 6d. to 107s., Hudson’s Bay 
16s. to 210s. (ex rights to the issue), and 
Turner and Newall 6s. ro}d. to 58s. 45d. 
Heavy engineering and electrical shares 
sustained large losses ; Clarke Chapman 
was 23s. down on balance at 135s. and 
A. Reyrolle was 6s. down at 84s. xd. 

Although oil shares recovered some 
ground, Shell Trinidad and Trinidad 
Petroleum Development both lost 10s. 
on balance. Kaffirs were weak apart 
from an improvement immediately fol- 
lowing the Bank rate change, and only 
revived on Wednesday. 
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High | 


190-5 | 210-4 | 170-0 
(Jan. 2) (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 
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By pee 
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5: 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5° 


5 
5 225-0 
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1957: | 1956 
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{Consols| gains 


Cu | . 
Yield re uked High 


207°6 


| High 
| 7,368] (July 9) | 
' 


203-6 
(Jan. 3) 


Low 


(Nov. 29) 


Pps. 
AASS 


| 85-82 | 5-41 
86-15 | 5-41 


Bases :—-* 1953 = 100. - = 


t July 1, 1935 = 100. t 1928=100. 
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Net | Pri 
Prices, 1957 ee *| Price, | Brice? | Yield, Vict, | Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY | cae ’ | Price, | Yield, 
: Sept. 18 = Sept. 25, 35, Dividends “18.” |Sept.25,| Sept.25, 
a GUARANTEED 1957 | Sept. (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 8, 1957 || 1957 
High | Low STOCKS 1987 1957 High | Low | 1957 | & 

- | ifn adjfi a. &@ % STEEL & ENGINEERING £6. @ 
97 #? 933 War Loan 3% 1955-59...| 97% | 95 4 69° 512 61} 83/- 58/9 8 b 7 a\Babcock & Wilcox.{]| o 6 | 65/- |412 5 
93 #8 873 Funding 23% 1956-61....| 92 #3 893 413 3;}515 Tl} 12/103) 9/6 10 6} 4 a\Cammell Laird... 5/-\l 1} 10- |7 0 0 
99 #8 98: ‘Conversion 4% 1957- 58. 993 98% /4 1 2:6 9 41} 29/3 21/9 5 b| 4 a\Dorman Long .....f£ 25, - | 22/3 |8 110 

99.13.13) 97} Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 99. 13.11\ 98.8.9'216 3|6 8 9] 56/6 44/9 34a} 10 bGuest Keen N’fold. fl 50/6 | 49/3 |}5 9 7 
9748 | 9433 Conversion 2% 1958- 59..| 96R 94% '4 9 0!'5 9 3i} 59/- 45 /- 4 a\ T bMetal Box ........ £1\ 51/3 | 47/9 | 412 3 
95 ¥ 903 Exchequer 2% 1960..... 9443 924 |411 4/510 1|)34/- = 22/3 645) 3 aStewarts & Lloyds.{1) 23/9 | 23,9 | 7 15 10 
973 924 Exchequer 3% 1960..... 96% | 93% 47 6;514 91} 81/- |; 61 11 5 =5 aSwan Hunter...... £1; 65/3 62/- 839 
99 & 93 Conversion 44% 1962.. 984 | 93% | 4 211/)6 310 |} 24/14 19/- 124c| 4 a United Steel....... 1 20/14 20/- 10 O OA 
893 85 Savings Bonds 3% 1955- 65| 87 % | 85 319 0/5 7 5l1i 46/- 32/6 136} 24a Vickers........... £1,*35/103 33/-*|6 1 3 
eS peewee re | TT 1810910 4c] 723 | 54 15 5 a Assoc Elee Inde. ..£11 60/3 55/3 ls 8 8 

} | e - € a Assoc ec. Inds | 
923 86} (Funding 4% 1960-90..... 913 | 871*4' 9 1711/}415 Ol] 55- | 42/3 4a\ 84bBr. Ins. Callenders. A, 46/103 446 |512 5 ° 
818 74 ‘Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70! 177% 5 |4 5 6 516 OJ} 32/6 | 24/9 433c, 14a Decca Record . 4/-| 28/9 28/3 6 310 
94-4, 88 (|Exchequer 3% 1962-63...| 92} 883 |4 011/;5 9 36/3 24/- 15 c| 15 cElect. &Mus. Inds. 10/-| 34/3 30/6 418 5 
89 & 83 j|Exchequer 24% 1963-64... 87% 849 |4 3 9|5 8 91} 64/9 48 /- 10 b 4 aiEnglish Electric ...£1, 59/3 56 — 5 0 0 
83 774 ‘Savings Bonds 24% °64-67 814 7173* | 4 5 6 | 5 9 81) 59/- | 43/9 44ai 8 arses Electric .. £1, 46/3 . 45/3 | 510 5 
173 674 ‘Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75, 703 68} 45 1{|517 6l ‘TEXTILES 
84% 78} Funding 3% 1966-68.....; 814 783 4 4 4 5 14 31} 24/14 18/13 6 b 3a Bradford Dyers....£1, 19/9 18 6 914 7 
95} 91} Victory 4% 1920-76 ..... 95 933 3 010) 416 9f} 28- | 23/- 2ha} 64d Coats, J. & P. fl 25/44 | 23/103} 7 6 8 
88 & 81 Conversion 33% 1969....| 83% 814 41 5;515 37/9 | 28/3 4a 6 bCourtaulds........ £1) 31/3 30/74 |} 610 8 
81} 693 Treasury 34% 1977-80.. 72% 703 4 1 £0)519 41} 38/73 | 32/9 123b| 5 aLancashire Cotton..f{1 37/44 35/6 | 917 4 
80 68 Treasury 34% 1979-81. 71h 69 42 0/6 0 1} 41/74 | 30/103) 23a) 1245 Patons & Baldwins.{1, 38/74 37/3 8 1 0 
71} 57} Redemption 3%, 1986-96 . 60;* 584* 315 3); 5 12 101 SHops & STORES 
803 644 Funding 34% 1999-2004..| 67} 63, 312 f1 | 5 15 10/7] 24/6 | 13/9 16 c¢ 3 aBoots Pure Drug. .5/-| 22/- 21/9 [313 7 
81 68  Consols 4% after Feb. "57 713 693 3 6 61/516 24 47/- | 34/44 20 b| Tia Debenhams ..... 10/-- 44/9 | 40/6 |615 10 
15 603 (War Loan 34% after 1952 65} 633 3 3 9;511 Of} 55/73 | 33/3 15 a} 50 bGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 46/73*| 42/9* | 7 12 0 
75} 583 \Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 63%* 613* '3 5 4/513 6f] 57/3 30/3 10 a} 20 6 Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 49/43 47/14 | 3 3 7 
65, | 51h (Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966, 55]* | 531 3 4 9|512 6f| 30/3 | 19/3 | 20 6 12saUnited Drapery...5/-| 27/10) 25/9 |6 6 3 
55 45 ‘Consols Rs evuende can 48* 464* 3 2 1;5 8 Of| 49/- 38/3 263 5} 159s|Woolworth Geauaue /-| 45/6 44/7814 9 7 
5544 | 44 (Treas. 24% after Apr. "75 47* | 45 3 3 4,510 If | Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
964 88} (Br. Electric 44% 1967-69.; 91% | 90 313 4'514 91} 21/6 | 16/- 33a 630 Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 17/3 | 17/- | 517 8 
80% 70 + (Br. Electric 3% 1968-73..| 73}* | 713* 4 5 7) 5 16 101 8/74 6/- 843b Nil ajBritish Motor..... 5/-- 7/14! 6/103}6 3 7 
78, | 66 (Br. Electric 3% 1974-77..| 69} | 674 4 4 0/516 91) 40/- | 29/74] 2a 5 bFord Motor ....... {1 33 32/- |413 10 
92% 794 (Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.| 825 80} 315 6/517 31} 45/9 32/- 7 b| 3 aHawker Siddeley...{1 37/7} | 35/- 514 3 
81 | 70} Br. Electric 34% 1976-79.| 738 | 714 4 010/519 21) 53 | 41/9 | 10 ¢ 124cLeyland Motors....41 50/3 | 47/6 15 5 3 
904 81 Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 343 81} 319 3'518 41)121/- 97/6 a, 15 bRolls-Royce....... £1110/73 105/- 3% 3 
87} | 78 Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 ....| 81} | 78% 4 010\515 81) 9/1k| 5/1l) 12q 8 c Standard Motor...5/-|_ 7/- ~ 1636-3 
12} 59 Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... | 623 591* | 31411;)511 91 SHIPPING _ 
804 70 (\Br. Transport 3% 1968-73, 73}* 714 4 5 7} 5 16 101} 47/9 36/- 64a' ll 6 Brit. &Com’ wealth10/-| 40/- 36/44} 416 3 
88% 78 \Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 80% 78} 317 41518 11} 27/9 | 23/- 3a SOI cccaccanes {1 24/6 24/6 $19 7 
12% 59 |Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 623 | 60} 4 0 2|517 Ol} 38- | 27/9 5b 3 a'P &O Defd........ £1 30/- 30/4415 5 5 
| MISCELLANEOUS | 
37/3 | 3.\ 6 bAssoc. Port. Cem...f1\ 43/9 | 38/6 | 413 8 
ae ey 6 ™ he Beecham Group...5/-| 27/3. 26/145 |} 6 4 5 
rice, | p- = 9 | - a Bowater Paper ....f{1, 34/-* , 33/3* | 710 5 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION, Sept. Price, | Yield, | 68/104! 48/9 $l dalle Alemiatoen fl 5473 | 49/6 | 417 0 

sitesi CORPORATION AND “ Sept.25, Sept.25, | 46/4} | 35/103] t15 ¢ +94a.Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/- 40/9 39/6 | 612 3 
High | Low _FOREIGN BONDS 1957 | 195 1957 25/- , 17/43 T4a| 17$0 B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-- 23/- 21/9 |5 1411 

= : ————— = - ts 3164 $578 6 bi : a\Br. Oxygen ....... 1 35/-- | 32/6 |6 3 0 

: { pie 4 bi a Canadian Pacific. .$25 $64} $60 5 8 0 
815 | 75 Australia 3$% 1965-69 ............ 78 764 | 6 O OF} 97/403 156 24a 745 Dunlo Rubber. .10/-| 19/14 19/3 |5 310 
97} | 863 |Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80....| 894 | 87) 6 1 51) 466°! 38/73} 4 a\ 6 bImp. Chemical..... li 41/- 40/3 | 419 5 
75¢ | 67} |S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 .........- 714 | 69 (517 Oll 5o/6 | 37/- | 1236 84almp. Tobacco ..... 40/10) 40.3 10 8 8 
874 773 N. Zealand 4% PRG k ewan esaiiae 80} | 78 517 5l 2 $152 clnt’l. Nickel. Vv. aie: $ ] 
oi | $22 \$3-75¢\$3- 75 -D.p.v.. $176 $158} 4 110 
1053 | 97P L.C.C. 54% 1977-81... .. sss seen 100 | 97) 5 13 lle 3679 (28/14) 5b Qha J. Lucas (Inds.)....f1 31/3 30/13|419 8 
933 | 84} |Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 ....... 87s | 842 6 2 311 49/3 | 12/4} | 224c 5 aMonsantoChem,..5/-| 16/73 16/- |4 4 5) 
69} | 554 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003, 59 | 56 | 516 41) 19/3 | 1410)! 10.4 5 @Ranks.......... 10/-| 15/10} 15/- |613 5 
87 72} \German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)..| 853 | 844 cee 55/6 | 40/- | 6a\ 10 bA.E. Reed........ 1446 | 42,9 |7 910 
169} 157 Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 1603* | 158} 15/10}, 12/14 20 cl 22}c\Sears Hidgs. ‘A’...5/-| 14/2} | 13/- 813 1 
10/3 | 60/44| 126 44a Tate & Lyle....... {1 64/1} 62/44 |5 510 
ee) 74b|  Tha'Tube Investments. .{1\ 64.9 619 | 417 3 
: ; ‘i Price as ‘ 73/6 | 53/3 1145, 24a Turner & Newall...f1 65°3 | 58/44} 414 3 
Prices, 19517 Last Two ORDINARY Sept. Price, | Yield, 14/6 | 72/- 6 a| 1146 Unilever Ltd....... f1| 93:14 88 - |319 8 
wen Dividends STOCKS Sept.25, Sept.25, [447 30/6 | +44a\ t10 6United Molasses .10/-| 32,9 | 32’/- | 714 0 

Or (a) (b) (ce) , | 1957 1957 | MIneEs, Etc 
High Low 1957 s, Ere. | 

- cal _ 1137/6 (115/- 50 b| 20 a Anglo-American .10/-\130— (127/46 |5 910 

5 | % *% | Banks & DiscouNT | £ s. d.-| 29/- | 24/- +24ja| t10 bCons. Tea & Lands.{1, 26/3 | 25:9 |1617 5 
30/9 |19/6 | 9c 4 a\Bk.Ldn. &S.Amer.f1 26/9 | 25/- .7 4 O f1l3/14 92,6 | 1206 80a De Beers Dei. Reg. 5/-| 98/9* | 95/-* |10 10 8 
47/3 | 40/6 7b 66 a\Barclays Bank. .... {1 44/3 | 44/- |518 2 | 26/3 | 19/9 he 5 aDoornfontein....10/-| 21/9 | 21/3 aes 
36/3 | 29/3 4b 4 a\Barclays D.C.O. ...£1 34/9 | 32/6 | 418 6 | 12/10} 9/44 30 c| 30 c\London Tin...... 4/-| 10/3 9/9 \12 6 O 
42/6 | 34/6 746|  T4a\Chartered Bank....{1 41/-* , 40/-* 710 0 1S 9} 25 al 175 b\Nchanga Cons. ... =f 104 9 110 5 O 
51/3 | 42/9 7 6| = 6ha\Lloyds Bank ...... 1 46/3 45/3 |519 4 56/74  45/- 50 al 50 b\President Brand ..5/-| 50/9* | 50/6* | 9 17 10 
13/3 | 64/3 9b 9 a\Midlarfi Bank ..... i 67/6 66/9 |5 710 | 24/9 17/3 25 b 84a! Rho. Selection Tst .5/- -| 19/3 | 17/6 ae 
40/6 | 31/- 5b 5 a Nat. Discount ‘B’..{1 36/— 31/- 6 9 O | 55/- 41/- | 12}a) 30 b|United Sua Betong.{1) 50/3 | 48/3 17 12 10 
51/6 | 43/9 6}6|  6}a\Union Discount....f1 49/6 | 45/- | 511 1 | 78/14 | 58/14 | 40 a) 60 b Western Holdings 5/-| 72/6" | 71/3* | 7 0 4 

INSURANCE | 
90/- {| 71/3 30 a} 434b\Commercial Union 5/-| 77/- ae , 7 : 
177/6 \115/- 124a| 874b\Legal & General . .5/-'127/6 /- : . 
223 | 18% | +50 6 “ae fl 19 | 19 6 8 O New York Closing Prices 
46 38 =|#125 cit1324c\Prudential ‘A’..... £1| 393 383 |6 0 7 , a 
BREWERIES, ETc. | ‘| Sept. Sept. | Sept., Sept. Sept.| Sept. 

125/6 (106 /- TOG WE ap iascsicccccs 1120/- 118/- |7 5 9 | 18 | _18 | % | 18 | 25° 
25/9 | 20/- 6 a| 122b\Distillers......... 6/8 22/9 | 21/- |519 O | $ $ $ | §$ . 
44/9 | 37/- 15 b| 10 aGuinness........ O/-| 40/6 | 40/- | 6 5 O (Kan. Pacific ..| 314 | 29} JAm. Viscose ..; 364 | 34} [Int.]. Nickel ..| 83% | 783 
87/3 | 63/6 7 a\ 17 b\Whitbread td acne £1 83/- | 77/6 |6 311 WN.Y. Central . | 27$ | 23% |Beth. Steel... 444 | 41} |National Dist. 234 | 218 

| Pennsylvania. 18% | 174 |Chrysler ..... 754 72 |Sears Roebuck 27} | 26% 

173/14 i216 / 3 | t10 5} +5 aBritish petndeu. .£1,129/-* 122/ /6* | 4 5 O JAmer. Tel. ...'171 168} |Crown Zeller..; 45% | 43% [Shell Oil ..... 82 | 754 

119/44 | 82 ¢ 5 a| 17}bBurmah.......... 1 91/6 | 86/1035 3 7 |StandardGas.| 34 3 |DuPontdeNm. 185$ |179} |Std. Oil of N.J.| 62} | 583 
£25 £15 74a, 17}b'Royal Dutch.. 2120 fi £22 | £20} | 2 6 3 [WesternUnion, 17} | 16} [Ford Motors.. 52§ | 50} JU.S. Steel ., 63% | 60 

a 153/ ii 1B GQ FASS cc ceccccccees £1193/3 ae ' 312 3 |Alumin’mLtd.| 39} | 364 xen. Elect....; 644 | 604 [West’house E.| 634 | 60 
104/-_ | 59/4] ioe Ree dial —— a a 10/-| 87/3 | 74/9 | a Am. Smelting.| 514 | xen. Motors...) 413% | 393 [Woolworth 41 | 40 
* Ex dividend. 2 t Assumed average life approx. 10 years. § Less tax at = 6d. in £. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final 
dividend, (c) Year’s dividend, (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (A) On 10%. (j) On 134%. (l) To latest date. (nw) After Rhodesian tax. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
World Trade ............... July 13th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption p Production and Trade...... 
Manpower Sept. 14th British Commonwealth ...... 
External Trade............ coooee «= Lig. week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ....... see This week Prices and Money Supply 
Industrial Profits July 13th UWE SUMS: kcccscccrscccecese 


UK External Trade 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 





21st 
Tth 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 14th 
This weck 


Imports are valued cif; exports fob. 


Monthly averages 





| 
| Unit i net 
| 


Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials 
Mineral fuels and lubricants 


| £ million 


PENDS. ..5 isk cana ee kae aewe 1 


Exports of UK produce : 


PE S56 ULL ks rican bandewsa ee i 


IS oi vixdniecnarcweseacun 


Balance of trade (exports less imports). . 
VOLUME 


Imports : 
Dollar area—total 
‘s PAs ks cieinenee ecw 
a Canada 


Non-sterling OL EC countries (*) 
PRRs icvcnnssnweweed sans 


Exports : 


> 


1954 = 100 


| 
| 
| 
” 


| 
| 


| £ million 


| ” 


Dollar arca—total ....ccccccccscvess 


” ; 
ss Canada 


Non-sterling OE EC countries (*) 


LS S54 dee nsaae sewed : 


RI ccwin Cae e saa a te Ss i 


Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 


ONS SG weds dss bea ee 


Non-sterling OK EC countries ....... 


IER: sb aoe ee eee dee wae 


TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
Imports : 


PE BK 26 ud ORaA dows eeeeeees es 
Sugar, unrefined 


Raw cotton (‘) 
Kaw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (*).... 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) ... 


Softwood 
Woodpulp 
Crude petroleum 


Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers ............ 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ 
wool (*) 


” ” 


Passenger cars and chassis (*)....... | 


| 
| 
| 000 tons 


| 
1 ” 


z= 


” 
} mn, Ib. 


| ’000 tons. 


| 000 stds. 
; '000 tons 


ima. galls, 


| 
{ 
1 °000 tons 


jmn.sq. yds 
000 sq. 
yds. 


number 


Commercial vehicles and chassis (*).. | 


Agricultural tractors. ......6se0e0.000 


Machinery—electrical.............. 
i other 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. 


(?) Retained imports. (?) 
vehicles. (*) Excluding fents 
(®) Average for second quarter. 


| 


from 


1,351 | 

3 | 
8,204 | 
31,123 | 


9,889 | 
8,908 


Revised series: figures ot 
January, 


Red AHS wUWHD 


1956. 


3 
67-0 
186-2 | 
24-2 
55-1 
24-6° 


140:°0 
186-9 
601 


1,196 | 
46 


8,965 


32,545 | 
11,656 
8,720 


5,158 
34,687 
4,422 


(*) Average for third quarter, 


45: 
21: 
15: 
15: 


122: 


4-6 
4 


399: 
12- 
194- 


27: 
53° 
18- 


105- 


836 
40 


9,102 ' 


28,088 
10,509 
7,483 


5,302 
38,657 
4,948 


9,138 | 
32,171 | 


11,633 
8,454 


5,598 
40,892 
5,206 


664 


808 
40 


9,783 


33,566 
11,282 
7,528 


5,493 
39,275 
4,295 


10,689 


24,003 
8,548 
6,547 


5,317 
37,644 
4,805 


+1 


252-1 
11-8 
39-8 


123 
126 


SuS 
NOD Ww 


no Ww 
aso 
oof 


om 
Snes 
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noe, 
tor 
Ow 
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71 


826 
41 


9,122 | 
41,612 | 
12'034 
10/828 


5,457 
45,925 
5,869 


229-1 
10-1 
— 37-9 


104 
114 


64 
130 
38 
8,177 
38,054 


10,423 
10,146 


10,989 


36,540 
10,069 
9,592 


6,023 
43,451 
5,605 


5 
9 
2 


Nw Wh 
bo OW 


186-6 
176°8 
600 


519 

31 

| 9,175 
37,088 
9,711 
9,652 
5,785 
40,221 
4,723 


—— ee 


new motor cars include station wagons which were previously counted as commercial 
(*) Revised to exclude the former French protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, 
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’ * - 
US Statistics 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 





Average weekly 
earnings in 
ms nuke AC turing 










Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock 


prices 





















All 


| Terms Com- 

























































Farm All a ce At | At 
com- : Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export of posite current 1956 
modities products | items | | trade index prices | prics es 
1947-49= 100 1948= 100 1939=1 $ 
al ie cia Seer eneaigeaiMigia kasi aoanpenenas —— ———+_--——— 
WR scusincticdiaenee 50-1 | 36-5| 50-4| 47-1] 52-5! 162 42| 48] 88] 100-0] 23-86 | 46-69 
We Oks Sa bees 0nese tances 110-7 | 89-6 114-5); 110-9 103-7 | 120: 0 119 | 102 | 117 304-6 76-52} 77-69 
POO ve averasecusweusewens 114-3 | 88-4 111-7 5 107 | 345-0 19:99} 79:99 
errr eee try ere 117-2 | 90-6 : 113-8 06-5 : 112 | 338-6 81-59 79-44 
if EE AOiwnnavtewtersess 117-1 89-5 119-6 114-6 06-5 | 125-3 124 112 | lll 352-2 81-78 | 79-48 
SHS 117-4 90-9} 120-2} 116-2 06:6 | 125-5 a a. - ah 354-6 | 82-80 | 80-08 
i ME nea ae ae ouarenees 118-2 92-8 yf 117-4 06-5 | : 361-8 82-18 | 79-02 
5 WS cb sceiates 118-3 93-0 ° _ ea 343-2 82-59 | ea 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 


Manufacturing produc tion 









Gross 





Building Civilian employment ! 






























national tal ae ee ~—- - : ——_—_——_ 

product industrial Durable — Non-durable goods ae ian Unem- 

a pro- 1 A ; ow : \Chemicalsseason: ally Reem aun Plo a. 

adjus duction ; | Vehicles, Textiles,| and | adjusted} “@°' —— oo 
annual Total Metals etc. | Total | clothing petroleum} annual force nent labour 
i Re ne oe 7“ _ 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | % rate 
ern a “oa ——— ene - 
Te Aidsemiingieens 91-1 58 49 64 | 47 66 | 80 | 49 8-2] 55,230} 45,750 | 17-2 
See esccenavatesenwaEd 391-7 139 155 140 203 126 109 | 159 44-6 65,847 63,193 4-0 
aS céicwgeetieecerens 414-7 143 159 138 199 129 108 167 46-1 67,530 64,979 | 3°8 
} | 

Ce ee errr 143 160 134 217 | 129° 104 | 172 46-7 66,951 64,261 | 4-0 
ie Reo 434-3 143 159 132 213| 130 105 | 114 46-9] 67.893| 65.178! 4-0 
I ics wisithni a naiad 144 162 132 | 215 | 130 06 | 170 47-2} 69,842 | 66,504 | 4-8 
= I ble swaseeetoeaes aa 144 162 | 134 210 130 we 173 46-3 70,228 | 67,221 | 4-3 
Me icsccaieawes os | j62| 133{ a2 131/105; 174 47-51 68,994! 66,385| 3-8 
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— All business ? Total retail ? Imports for US consumption ye wll Pigs Volume of trade 
sumption |—— eS = ee cena, xe —— 
Annual | Sales Stocks Sales | Stocks Total {| Crude Semi- | Total | Finished} tports | Exports 
rates | materials imi anuf’res.| } goods 
I ae ame menus : — L _ 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million. 1948 = 100 
ee ee ee } | =e —P — oe ae 
Oe cabtiveseauensmal 67-6} 10-8) 20-1) 35) 55 190 | 62. | 41 260 | 139 76 | 53 
RIO hiv tacts ce gcoleman aaion 254-4 | 52-3 81-7 | 15-3 | 23-9 945 | 237 | 231 | = 1,285 | 782 134 | 120 
OG £igccsnncesaseeeemees 267-2 54-8 89-1 | 15-8 | 23-9 1,043 | 256 | 250; 1,589 | 911 143 | 141 
| 
BOOT, RGR hc tiie esas 276-7° 56:2 | 89-9 | 16-3 | 23-7 1,127 265 | 266 | = 2,127 | 1,177 150 | 183 
‘MES Sak Sou ceswcess 56-4 | 90-1 16-4 | 23-7 1,087 | 259 } 260 | 1,844 | 1,034 148 | 159 
5, Wein cencasasascan 278-9 56-8 90-6 16-6 | 23-9 1,091 | 269 259| 1,798! 1.033 147 | 157 
a ORES: 56-4 90-7 16-8{ 24-1 979 | 248 | 233| 1,769 1.006 aie aR sab 
‘a july pevecienpelsesee ‘ 57-3 | 91-0 | 24-1 | aes bow | 1,675 996 
” UGUST . cee eee eereee | eee | : | ooo | eee i eee } eee eee i 





PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


Pe rsonal income 














Consumer credit Banking statistics® | Budget expenditure* Bond yields 


























Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 






Total | Labour Farm 









































Instal- Invest- ie jim aia 
income income Total | ment ments Loans — deficit ills Saad com 
[= billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; a ; 
__adjusted annual annual rates end of period end of period — $ billion Per cent per annum 
7 a mcr , . aan iis 
SOO je dsweudunaneaaeesan 72-9 46-6 | 4-3 7-22 | 4-50 23-4 | 17-2 9-0 | 3°9 0-023 | aa 3-01 
DO Uitcsectsseseveeuata 305-9 217-3 11-9 38°65 | 29-02 78-3 | 82-6 64:6) — 4-2 1-753 | 2-80 | 3-06 
BOOU is Sie vrenciwaidenctewean 326-9 234-8 11-6 41°86} 31-55 714°8 90-3 66:5 | 1-6 2-658 |} 3°06 | 3-36 
WOOt; MOM ic cieeinnionws 339-5 245-0 11-4 40-50 31-27 12-2 90-6 5-6 + 5-2 3-140 3-25 3°66 
go APP cc cceiiccnccces 340-6 244-9 | 11-5 41-02 31-53 74-0 | 91-0 6-0; — 1-7 3-113 3-30 | 3-67 
ae ee 342-9 246-1 11-7 41:71 | 31-90 13°17 91-2 S-9i— 0-7 3-042 3-39 | 3-74 
ie SUMS soieare eteenacwee's 344-8 248-0 11-7 42-25 | 32-34 72-0 | 93-3 6-2 | + 5°5 3-316 3-61 | 3-91 
a eee eee 346-2 248-8 12:0 42-37 | 32-70 12:7 | 92-4 6-3) — 3-3 3: 165 | 3-63 | 3-99 
S Wh oerccdaes 347-3 | 249-5 | ee cst oan aoe 5-9! — 0-8] 3-404] 3-63] 4-20 
: { | | 






' 
nS SSS rs sel SsSSsSsSsss SS sSSSSSS 
(*) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. From January, 1957, as a result of a change in definition s6me 200,000 to 300,000 
persons temporarily laid off or waiting to start new jobs formerly classed as employed are subsequently classed as unemployed. (*) 1939 figures 
bot strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended 
June 30th. (5) Figure for first quarter. (*) Revised series ; 1839 not ‘itictly comparable with rest of series. 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 21, 1957, there was 


an 
Funds) 


“above-line’”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
of £35,857,000 compared with a deficit of 


£32,081,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 


£35,405,000 in the corresponding 


period of last year: | 


There was a net receipt “below-line’’ of £508,000, 
leaving a total deficit from April Ist of £452,102,000 , 
(£486,337,000 in 1956-57). 


£7000 


| 

Esti- 
mate, 

| 1957-58 


| 
| 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax....... 2176,250 
Surtax | 
Death Duties 
Stamps 
. Profits Tax, EPT &! 
BPE. sccscatcss} BORO 
Other Inland Rev.| 
Duties 


| 
Total Inland Rev.. \2810, 750 


Customs.......... '1204,250 


Total Customs and’ 


sept. 22, Sept. 


April 1, | | 
1956, 
to | 


April 1, 

1957, 
to 

21, 


1956 1957 


| 

| 
531,096, 591,610 
33,900, 35,600 
80,500! 87,600 
30,400; 33,200 


94,600, 115,600 
160 | 


770, 656 863, 1720 


557,191 574, 610 
414,785, 431,160 


110 


{ 
| 
Week | Week | 
ended | ended | 
Sept. | Sept. 
92, | 21, | 

1956 | 1957 
j | 


15,559 17,543 

900 800 
2,700, 2,500 } 
1,000, 1,500; 


{ 
} 


25,159 27,143 


5,000 4,800 ° 


23, 451 24,661 | | 
5,040 4,435 | 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


ig mey has been easy in the week follow- 
ing the rise in Bank rate, with the 
supply of funds strengthened both by 
some bear covering in the exchange 
market and by the desire to keep liquid 
in a period of unsettled interest rates. 
There has been no need for the Bank to 
help the discount market through bill pur- 
chases, but the gradual tightening in the 
supply of funds led one or two houses to 
take very small loans at Bank rate on Wed- 
nesday. Rates on overnight loans from 
the banks have ranged from the new mini- 
mum of 5} per cent up to 5% per cent, 
and rates for the shortest dated Treasury 
bills have varied between 6} to 63 per cent. 

At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last week the discount market took the 
unusual step of varying its common bid 
on different days, offering £98 7s. 5d. on 
Wednesday, £98 6s. 8d. on Thursday and 
£98 7s. on other days. Three months 
from Wednesday will be the Christmas 
holiday, and the common bid was allotted 


| 
' 
i 
} 
| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


| Sept. 26, | Sept. 18, 


(£ million) 1956 1957 


| Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation 

Notes in banking dept.. 
Govt. debt and sec urities* 
Other securities 

Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


| 1921. 
0- 


Banking Department: 
Deposits : 


Securities _} 


Sabine 5 departinent reserve. 


“ Proportion ” 


Public accounts 
Bankers 


16 
73 
302 


Government 
Discounts and advances . 


251-2 
15 
19 

285 
35 


11-6 


CG 2AWWO CHE 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,009. 


millioa 


on September 11, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 


28,491 29,096 | 


ong 0g) 


971,976 1005,770 


18,577 21,034 


1,750 

7,600 | 
24,405! 
38, dd 


833, oe 19s8, 288 


1 
: Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,000 million from £2,025 
| 
| 


in full in respect of Wednesday and 
Thursday bills ; applications at the com- 
mon price for the other days were allotted 
at 5I per cent. In total the market | 

| 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Motor Duties Date of 


Tender 


Dr. ' Applied 
6,350 ppli 


Dr. 
3,900 | 


Average =| Allotted 
Rate of at Max, 
Allotment | te® 


PO (Net Receipts) . 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


Offered Allotted 


8,500 
22'367 


76389 obtained some 60 per cent of applications 


at the minimum prices, compared with |. 
: Sept. 21 

54 per cent the previous week. Total 

applications for an unchanged allotment | ane a | 

of £250 million were down £19.3 million | 28 

to £347-9 million. As a result the average 

rate rose to £6 12s. 1.02d. 


1956 

380-0 | 280-0 
Ord. Expenditure 

Debt Interest 

Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer. . 

Other Cons. Fund . 

Supply Services . 


394- 
385- 


423- 
424- 
416- 
396- 


387- 
375: 
371- 
363° 
359: 


399: 
367- 
| 347- 


250- 


| 640,000 260- 


| 
340,536 315,587] 7,725 9,375! 
69,000] 26,883 28,816] ... ace 
10,000 4,520 4,458 a 
- {S0ta,288 1762,880 |1848,652 74,200 79,470 | 


~--——| 
4791, 282 10134, 819 2197, 493 81 925 88,846 | 
38,000 


360 


260: 
250- 
250: 
230- 
LONDON MONEY RATES 220: 
210- 
210: 
220: 
240: 
250: 


250- 
250- 


Sinking Funds ... 3 17,326 17,527 420 | 
| % | Discount rates 

| Bank bills: 60 days . 

3 months 

4 months 


6 months 


| Bank rate (From 5%, 
19/9/57) 


“ Above-line ” | 
35, 405 35, 857 | Deposit rates (inax.) 


Surplus ~ 
216,740 
235,362 
452,102 


318,203 | 
168,134 
486,327 | 


11,652:'Cr. 508 | 


41,057 35,349 


Discount houses .. 


Soo SCOSO0S S550 OO 
Qe WHAIORQ NORD HOH 
Coo cooeoo coco Coo 


Fine trade bills: 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


oney 
Day-to-Day 
Short periods . 
| Treas. bills 2 months 
1,104 3 months 


Total Surplus or Deficit .... 


Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates ....... 12,800} — 500/—1,500 | _._ 
Defence Bonds . . — 22,203 | ; —113| —253 
Premium Savings Bonds... one 5 oe | 1,400 ; 


ed LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
} ficial 
FLOATING DEBT | | "Rates ‘Market Rates : Spot 


(£ million) September 25 Septembe er 19 Se September 20 | Se ote er a1 | | September 23 September 24 September 25 


7s 8h | 


* On September 20th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 7s. Od: 
8 -9 | 


secured 51 per cent, higher tenders being allotted ww full 
The offering this week was for £270 million at 91 day bills 


122,388 | 979) 


Ways and Means 
Advances United States $... 

| Canadian $ 

' French Fe 

| Swiss Fr. 


2-784-2-788 |2-73 8% 2-18, 2-18 
2-67§-2-67$ 2-67 %& -2-6744 2-674 
1174-11744 1175-11753 
12-33 ]12- 16-12-17 |12-164-12- 16} 12- 16} 
139-55- 1139-50- 
139-60 139-55 
10-603-10-61 |10-603-10-61 10.603? 
-11-84 #)11- 67} 11-67 11- 67} 11-673 11- 671 
81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80- 00 
§-17625 1745-17453 1746-17463 1747 
14- 534 14-43-14-43} 14-43-14-43} 14-435 
$-19-48h [19-354 -19- 33} 19-33$-19- 33} 19-33}-19- 33} 19-33}-19-344 19-35}-19-36} 
20-15 |19-92}-19- 93} 19-923-19-93} 19-93-19-934 19-924-19-93  19-94-19-94} 


One Month Forward Rates 
1j-1c. pm 1j-Lic. pm | 1§-1gc. pm 
14-lc. pm 1§-1}c. pm 1}-le. pm 
2 pm--2 dis 2 pm-2 dis 2 pm-2 dis 
9-7Tc. pm 9-Tc. pm 
1-} pm 1-? pm 
3-2c. pm 34 -2hc. pm 
11-9pf. pm 11-9pf. pm 
4-1 pm 4-1 pm 
8-56 pm 8-50 pm 
3X) pm-—par 36 pm- par 36 pm-par | 
16 pm-10 dis. 16 pm-16 dis 16 pm-16 dis | 


Gold Price at Fixing 
| si | 250/11 | 


Total 
Floating 


Debt ‘1175 I>. 


12-20--1 
139-95 

140-0 
10-63.-10-65 
11-71! 11-72 
80-00 20-15 
17514 1752 
14-48-14-48} 
19- 36-19-36) 
19-954 -19-97 


Public 


| Bank of 
Depts. 


12-22-12-22} 
England 140-024 
*873 140- 07} 
62} 10-63%-10-645 
11-67$ 11-68}-11-694 11-73}-11- 734 
80-15  80-00-80-15  80-00-80-15 
1748 1751-1752 17544-1755} 
14-43} 14-45}3-14-46 14-49-14-49} 


| Dutch Gld 

| W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 
Portuguese Esc. .. 

| Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 


10-61 | 10-62-10- 
1956 
Sept. 22 1,325-1 5,169- 


1957 


June 22 | 1,714-1 4,902 - 7 


w 


» 30] 681-9 


July 


4,941- 
1,746- 
1,756- 
1,784- 
1,821- 


4,93T- 
4,972- 
5,008 - 
5,039- 


| United States $ 
Canadian $ 

| French Fr. 
Swiss Fr. 
Belgian Fr 
Dutch Gld 
W. Ger. D-Mk 
[talian Lire 

| Swedish Kr. 

| Danish Kr 


2§-2fc. 
2-1}c. pm 

2 pm 2 dis 
12-9c. pm 
4-t pm 
2-lkc. pm 
11-9pf. pm | 
3pm-par | 
8-50 pm | 
36 pm-—par 

16 pm-1o dis | 


— l}-—ic. pin 
l-gc. pn | 
2 pm-2 dis 
8 6c. pin 
ljpm | 
*24-Lc. pm | 24-1hc. pm 
10° 8pf. pm 10-8pf. pa 
5-2 pin | 5-2 pm 
6-46 pm 6-40 pm 
36 pm-par 36 pm par 
16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm 1) dis 


a 


> dis 


1-¥ pin 
1,77 ‘ 

1.742: 
1,752- 
1,751: 
1,758- 


5,021- 
5,014- 
5,093: 
5,045- 
5,065- 


| 


1,723- 
1,763- 
1,770- 


5,056 - 
5,085- 
5,120- 


MSM DRONSeS WoOrIs 
mA APs Orwowo oa 


CWI OOWES 


| Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).......... 251/2 | 2513/2} 250/53 250/5f 
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Measure of Confidence 


% Assets £320,000,000 


%* Trustee Securities and 
Cash  £54,000,000 


se Reserves £12,500,000 


Measure of Service 


IN THE HALF YEAR ENDED 
31st JULY 1957 


%& Advanced on Mortgage 
£35,000,000 


% Savings and Investment 
Balances increased by 


£23,000,000 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX 


London: City: 
Si, Strand W.C2 62, Moorgate E.C.4 


Although Martins is a bank with over 600 branches 
and world-wide connections, our system of 
decentralisation keeps us in touch with customers’ 
closest problems. We have six District Head Offices, 
with boards of directors and general managers, 

so that the very best advice is available through 

our managers, virtually on your doorstep. 


MartinsBank. 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastie-on-Tyne 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor cnd Trustee 


Sn 


aa WANNA 


, 
3 
ae 


SS 


H 
4, 
s 


KG 


SITUATED AT KOBE PORT 


‘BANK 
KOBE, 


PROVIDE COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 
President: CHU OKAZAKI 
Head Offce : KOBE, JAPAN 


Branchs: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, 
OSAKA and others. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., London, E..C.2 












Business 
or pleasure — 
in Norway 


( 
a 


__ RREDITKASSEN 
 Cuisiiania Bank ep Hadithasie 


7 } 
» 4 
a 
> | 
ef 
BS | 
} 

} 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 


OSLO, Norway — Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 


aN araLe°er eae ee a°e"a*e"0 "n'a a*ea"e ere ee ee ne esas se eee este ee eee ee es a's sss sate se stessse assesses eth | 









oo Sisson Bank, Ltp. 


LONDON BRANCH 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunou 
1EW YORK 





82, King William Street, London, €.C.4 
chi, Tokyo. BRANCHES 155 throughout Japan 
BRANCH: 120 Broadway New York 5, N.Y 


* To see the advantages of this scheme to you as a 
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Questions 
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Furnishing the answers quickly 
and concisely, is the we of 



























































e information service of 


So hi Ta = eal 
| 


—— ii 
The Bank of Adelaide 


at our London Office and all 
Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited liability 





offices throughout Australia. 





London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA : ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 




















“THE GORNHILL PLAN 


Careful driving 
earns you 50% 
no-claim bonus 


Why should careful drivers pay high premiums to 
subsidise the premiums of the careless ? The Cornhill 
Plan does justice to the careful private motorist by 
originating a new series of no-claim bonuses. The rates 





rise annually from the end of the first claim-free year to 
50°, after 8 years without a claim. 

What is more, a claim-free period with any insurer 
qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 


careful driver, write or ask for details of the 
Cornhill Motor Insurance. 


SORA HIE INSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


32, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
MANsion House 5410 Established 1905S 
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Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank" Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzer Platz 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


More than 85 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 


ae 


Established: 1897 


THE a 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
Over 100 Branches throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


59/60 Gracechurch Street, 
London E.C. 3 
Tel. MANSION HOUSE 2311 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


LONDON =6. 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, FRENCH WEST AFRICA, AND IN SYRIA 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, REUNION 
ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


Central Office: PARIS Head Office: LYONS 


Y 
Y 


7 / KOVERSEAS OFFICES 
tj New York, Rio de _ janeiro, 


Gy Buenos Aires, Hamburg, Alexandria, 


GY Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, 
7 Singapore, Hong Kong. 


* LONDON OFFICE x 


7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 


TH E B ANK TEL. Mansion House 8261-4 
OF 
TOKYO, LTD. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY STATE OF AFFAIRS 


LARGE CONTRIBUTION TO MARKETING AND ABSORPTION OF 


EXPANDING MILK PRODUCTION 


EXTENSION OF MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


MR LEONARD MAGGS’ REVIEW OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of the members of United Dairies Limited 
was held on September 20th at The Con- 
naught Rooms, Great Queen Street London, 
W.C., Mr Leonard Maggs (Chairman and 
Manager Director) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Ernest Evanson, ASAA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, - 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman to the Members which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1957, and was 
taken as read: 


I am again circulating my remarks with 
the accounts for the benefit of those unable to 
attend the general meeting, and am pleased 
to report a satisfactory state of affairs having 
regard to the conditions which prevailed dur- 
ing the year. 

Last year an amount of £470,069 relating 
to profits of earlier years was brought into the 
Profit and Loss Account. This year the 
corresponding amount is £69,338. Future 
amounts under this heading can only be 
negligible. 


Furthermore, last year I was able to report 
to you that we had benefited considerably 
on realisation of stocks of butter and cheese 
as a result of rising prices, whereas during 
the year under review, owing to the supply 
of these products exceeding the demand, the 


reverse has been the case, and instead of. 


benefiting on realisation of stocks we have 
suffered somewhat. 


I pointed out last year that as we depreci- 
ate plant and machinery on a straight line 
basis, installations up to March 31, 1947, and 
been written off. Now, in this year, plant 
and machinery installed during the year to 
March, 1948, have also been written off. 
Total depreciation this year has _ been 
£1,259,290, against £1,188,571 last year. 
These amounts are in excess of wear-and-tear 
allowances, and I suggest that it would be 
of value to industry generally if the latter 
rates were to be increased, particularly as 
they are allowed only on the basis of dimin- 
ishing value. 


It will be noted that the stocks of the 
group at the end of the year, a time at which 
they are at almost their lowest level, totalled 
£6,079,966, against £5,054,430 last year—an 
increase which is reflected in the liquid’ cash 
position. These figures will give you some 
idea of the finance needed to carry stocks 
at the peak period. 


As last year, a provision of £200,000 for 
advertising has been made in the accounts of 
the subsidiary companies to replenish the 
reserve created last year. We think it essen- 
tial to keep before the public our milk pro- 
ducts, marketed under the name of Wilts 
United Dairies. 


RESERVES 


The reserves of the group at March 3], 
1957, total £11,304,335 against a total at 
March, 1956, of £11,486,268. 


It will be noted that despite the capitalisa- 
tion of £591,360 out of reserves to make the 
latest bonus issue of ordinary stock the 
reserves still exceed the issued capital. 


MILK DISTRIBUTION 


Last year I welcomed the efforts being 
made to stabilise the cost of goods and ser- 
vices, but presumably on account of the Suez 
incidents, these were not successful. 


We, in common with others, had to suffer 
the annoyances and frustrations of the ration- 
ing of petrol and oil, but thanks to the co- 
operation of all concerned we pulled through 
very well. . 


The same factors as those referred to last 
year—dispersal of the population and a 
slightly reduced consumption—continued to 
influence milk distribution. We are greatly 
concerned about this continued decline, as 
indeed are the producers of milk, as the dif- 
ference in price between milk sold for liquid 
consumption and that sold for manufacture 
may be as much as 2s. 6d. or 3s. per gallon. 


The maximum retail price of milk con- 
tinues to be fixed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food, and, as you will 
remember, the price of welfare milk was 
increased earlier in the year. 


MILK SUPPLIES 


During the year under review milk pro- 
duction continued to increase, and reached 
a record high level. The Milk Marketing 
Boards are under statutory obligation to find 
a market for all milk offered, and the monthly 
return is more or less the same to every pro- 
ducer. In these circumstances, and with an 
increase in the yield per cow, the indications 
certainly are that production in England and 
Wales will continue to increase. 


Clearly, unless there is an expansion in 
sales of liquid milk the quantities to be manu- 
factured must increase substanually. 


It may be of interest to note that during 
the year ended March, 1939, sales of milk 
off farms in England and Wales were 
1,080,000,000 gallons, of which 763,000,000 
gallons went for liquid consumption, the 
balance of 317,000,000 gallons being manu- 
factured. During the year to March, 1957, 
the corresponding figures were : 


Gallons 

1,813,000,000 

1,342,000,000 
471,000,000 


Sales of Milk off farms 
Liquid consumption 
Manufacture ... 


We find ourselves compelled to increase 


Our investment in manufacturing plants in 
order to cope with this expansion, although 
it is quite possible that a corresponding in- 
vestment in other directions might be more 
profitable. 


In recent years we have reopened Maiden 
Newton (Dorset) factory for the manufacture 
of cheese ; we have erected large air-condi- 
tioned cheese stores at Bailey Gate (Dorset) 
and Ellesmere (Shropshire). Our Hemyock 
(Devon) factory has been re-equipped with 
powder plant of more modern design and 
greater capacity. At our factory at Whitland 
(Pembrokeshire), where at the peak of the 
flush of milk in 1957 we handled over 100,000 
gallons daily from some 3,000 producers, we 
have in hand a large capacity spray drying 
plant to supplement the present production of 
evaporated milk : incidentally, this will 
result in carriage savings on liquid milk, for 
the ultimate benefit of the producer. 


_ We are also extending manufacturing capa- 

city at our factories at Wootton Bassett 
(Wiltshire), Chard (Somerset) and St. Erth 
(Cornwall). 


From these facts you will, I am_ sure, 
realise what a large contribution we are mak- 
ing to the marketing and absorption of milk. 


The absorption of milk does not, however, 
end the problems, since markets have to be 
found for the manufactured goods—con- 
densed milk, cheese, butter, milk powder, 
both whole and separated, spray and roller. 
It follows, naturally, that the market for 
home-produced products will be under con- 
siderable pressure. 


This occurred last winter, when favourable 
weather conditions led to an unprecedented 
winter milk production. This coincided with 
a considerable fall in the prices obtainable 
for butter and cheese, and we found ourselves 
in the unfortunate situation of having to try 
to expand sales to liquidate large stocks on 
a falling market. I can say that on the whole 
we weathered the storm successfully. 


I should like to extend congratulations to 
Mr Keeling and his colleagues of our sub- 
sidiary, Newhall Dairies Limited, on winning 
the highest awards in the Cheshire cheese 
classes at the Dairy Show last October : also 
to Mr Leslie Oats and his colleagues of our 
subsidiary, Primrose Dairy (Cornwall) 
Limited, on the same achievement in respect 
to creamery butter. 


Our butter factory at Chard Junction—the 
largest in the world—manufactured on May 
21st of this year 86 tons 3 cwt of butter, 
which is a world record for output in one 
day, and is the product of nearly half a 
million gallons of whole milk. 


We have been active in promoting the sales 
of English butter under the brand names of 
“ Superity ” and “ Diploma,” using, in addi- 
tion to the press, the television medium for 
the first time. 
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YEAST 


In my statement relating to the accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1955, I reported 
to you that we had disposed of our interests 
in the distribution of yeast to The United 
Yeast Company, Limited, but that we were 
still producing yeast at our Harwich factory 
for distribution by The United Yeast Com- 
pany Limited on agreed terms. 


During the year under review we have dis- 
posed of our factory at Harwich, on satisfac- 
tory terms, to The Distillers Company 
Limited, parent company of the United Yeast 
Company, Limited, and are therefore no 
longer interested in either the manufacture or 
the distribution of yeast. 


TRANSPORT AND ENGINEERING 
COMPANIES 


Dairy Supply Company Limited.—The 
Dairy Supply Company Limited has had 
another most successful* year. Last year I 
reported that its salesyhad exceeded all pre- 
vious records, and in the year under review 
a further substantial increase in sales has 
taken place. 


On the utensil side of the business the 
demand for milk containers and bottle crates 
continues to expand. The “Desco” wire 
crate, originally designed and patented for 
the dairy industry, now finds other applica- 
tions, and today no less than seven major 
industries are using these crates, which are 
also being exported to many places overseas. 


The sales of dairy and creamery equipment 
are also increasing, and the demand for these 
products, both at home and abroad, has neces- 
sitated a further exension in productive 
capacity at the Park Royal factories. 


Mickleover Transport Limited.—Further 
production records have been achieved by 
Mickleover Transport Limited, particularly in 
the field of highly specialised types of vehicle 
for commercial and government undertakings. 


The research into and the development of 
the use of fibre-glass reinforced plastic for 
vehicle bodies, referred to in my report last 
year, are now bearing fruit in the production 
of commercial vehicle bodies, of various types 
and sizes, wholly constructed of this material. 


The road haulage undertakings operated 
by this company maintained their progress 
in spite of the considerable operational diffi- 
culties which arose from the rationing of 
motor fuel in December, 1956. 


UD Engineering Company Limited.—As 
I indicated last year, the credit squeeze in this 
country has had its effect, and this, with the 
difficulties in the dairy industry and the un- 
settled international situation, has reduced 
the level of demand for the company’s 
machines from the extremely high point it 
had reached in previous years. So far as the 
home dairy industry is concerned it may well 
be that the many changes which are taking 
place will permanently affect the type and 
level of demand for machinery, and this gives 
added importance to the efforts that are being 
made to introduce our mechanical handling 
equipment to other industries for which it 
has been proved suitable 


The foregoing remarks apply to a less 
extent to our refrigerating equipment, the 
demand for which continues at a reasonable 
level. I should perhaps mention that during 
the year we have successfully completed air 
conditioning plants for a number of new 
type cheese stores, both for our company and 
for others outside the group. 

During the year we have acquired the busi- 
ness of Auto-Dairy Engineers Limited, and 
thus added to the resources and range of 
equipment of our engineegng company, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
OVERSEAS INTEREST 


Australia, — The position in Australia is 
still unsatisfactory, and it looks as though we 
shall have to continue for some time to sup- 
port financially our investment there. 


Our new factory at Toora was erected 
during a period of inflation and consequent 
high costs. We have been providing for de- 
preciation at our United Kingdom rates, and 
shall have to continue this for a few years 
longer, but once the necessity for these heavy 
provisions is past we are hopeful that we shall 
earn a satisfactory return on our investment. 


As last year, we have been glad to be able 
to obtain from our subsidiary company sup- 
plies of milk powder to assist in satisfying 
our increasing business in this country for 
this product. 


New Zealand.—Although the market for 
lactose, the product in which we are interested 
in New Zealand, has been very difficult dur- 
ing the year under review, our subsidiary 
company has again made a useful profit. 
Much of this success can be attributed to the 
co-ordination between our New Zealand com- 
pany and our subsidiary company in England 
manufacturing lactose (Whey Products Ltd.), 
which latter company has attended to the 
marketing throughout the world, except in 
the southern dominions, of the combined pro- 
duction. 


DIRECTORATE 


Mr W. A. Blake, who was appointed to the 
Board in 1934, has for very many years suc- 
cessfully directed the operations of the 
southern section of United Dairies (London) 
Ltd., which is the largest of the four sections. 
It is considered highly desirable that the 
company continues to have the benefit of his 
services anid his valuable experience. 

The election to the Board of Mr D. Bell 
and Mr P. F, Raymond will, we are confident, 
add to our strength. 


Mr Bell, a Director of our subsidiary 
United Dairies (Wholesale) Limited, has 
been with the organisation for 35 years, and 
Mr Raymond, a Director of our subsidiary 
United Dairies (London) Limited, has 23 
years’ service. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


I cannot close without making mention of 
the great part played by the staff of our many 
companies in achieving the good result which 
it has been my pleasure to be able to report 
to you. Without the co-operation of all of 
them, a highly complicated organisation such 
as ours could not function efficiently. In my 
visits to the depots I am always cheered and 
encouraged by the obvious pleasure taken in 
their jobs by all with whom I come in con- 
tact, and I think it can truly be said that we 
are a happy company. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


Addressing the 


the meeting, 
said: 


Chairman 


It gives me much pleasure to report that 
since the accounts, and my statement, were 
printed, we have acquired the whole of the 
shareholding of the old-established family 
business of J. Hanson & Sons Ltd, of Liver- 
pool, including its subsidiary companies, 
Brookes Milk Ltd, and J. Hanson & Sons 
(Garages) Ltd. 

The purchase price of this business was 
satisfied partly by cash and partly by the 
i of Ordinary Stock of United Dairies 

td. 


It is truly a family business, having been 
founded in 1887 by Mr James Hanson and 
brought to its present magnitude and pros- 
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perity by the hard work and business acumen 
of him and his seven sons and _ three 
daughters, all of whom have been active in 
the business. 


I am glad that arrangements have been 
made to secure continuity of management. 


The business is engaged in the whole- 
saling and retailing of milk in Liverpool 
and the adjacent area, and in the manu- 
facture of Cheshire cheese. 


I feel confident that this acquisition, which 
can be very conveniently integrated with 
our present activities in the north-west of 
the country, will make a very useful con- 
tribution to the future earnings of our 
group. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock at the rate of 10 per cent actual, less 
tax, making 15 per cent for the year, was 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr A. Bracher, Mr 
E. Capstick, Mr L. L. Ferris, Mr D. A. R. 


Knight, Mr K. W. Pocock, Mr J. Gordon 
Stokes, Mr W. A. Blake, were re-elected ; 
Mr D. Bell and Mr P. F. Raymond were 
appointed directors of the company ; and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Co., was fixed. 


GALE, LISTER & CO 
LIMITED 


LARGER TURNOVER 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Gale, Lister and Company, Limited, was 
held on September 18th at Leeds, The Right 
Honourable The Earl of Hardwicke, chair- 
man, presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement : 


The profit for the 13 months ended 
March 3lst is £42,727 as against £48,874 
for the year ended February 29, 1956. The 
decline is mainly attributable to the change 
in the accounting year; the fact that the in- 
clusion of an extra month should have this 
effect may possibly be regarded as unusual, 
but is due to the highly seasonal nature of 
your Company’s business, which causes the 
Company’s activities for the month of March 
normally to operate at a loss. Had _ this 
month not been included, the profits of the 
period under review would have approxi- 
mated to those of the previous year. After 
charging £22,745 for Jaxation, the amount 
available for distribution is £19,982. Your 
Directors propose a dividend of 123 per cent ; 
this will absorb £8,984, and thus allow the 
carry forward to be increased by £16,998 to 
£25,263. 


The period covered by the accounts has 
not been without its difficulties, and it is 
encouraging to report that, notwithstand- 
ing the dislocation caused by petrol 
rationing, company turnover has again 
increased. Sales of Dowcester and Marievale 
Sherries continued to make satisfactory pro- 
gress, but some falling away of demand for 
Maldano products, which carry a relatively 
high margin of profit, was experienced in the 
South. I am hopeful that the steps which 
have been taken will bring about an improve- 
ment in Maldano sales this year. The rise 
in costs, to which I referred last year, has 
continued with few signs of abatement in the 
period under review ; indeed, since the start 
of the current year the pace appears to have 
quickened and has made increases in some 
of our selling prices. necessary. The con- 
tinued upward trend of costs is a matter for 
concern as it makes the task of maintaining 
profit margins one of growing difficulty. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BEECHAM GROUP 


Further expansion 


in the United Kingdom and Overseas 


PROFIT AN 


The TWeNTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING of Beecham Group Limited was held on 
September 25th in London, THe Rt. Hon. 
Lorp Dovercourt (the chairman) presiding. 
The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated review of the year’s activities: 


Trading Results 


The Group trading profit for the year after 
charging £784,742 for depreciation and after 
providing £146,389 for staff participation in 
profit amounted to £4,516,123 as compared 
with £3,665.808 in 1955-56 and with 
£3.860,827—the previous record figure—in 
1954-55. The improvement in the trading 
results is largely due to a_ substantial 
increase in the profit of Beecham Foods 
Limited. 

After providing for interest on the 44 per 
cent. Unsecured Loan Stock and setting aside 
£2,500,231 for taxation, the Group net profit 
amounted to £1.867.142 as compared with 
£1,584,782 for the previous year. The net 
profit of subsidiaries attributable to outside 
shareholders amounted to £4,016 and 
£103,153 has been paid in dividends to 
the holders of the Company’s 4} per 
cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference 
Shares. . 

Interim dividends totalling 20 per cent. have 
already been paid on the Ordinary Shares 
and members will be recommended at the 
Annual General Meeting to approve a final 
dividend of 124 per cent., less tax, making a 
total of 32} per cent. for the year. This 
compares with a total dividend at the rate of 
30 per cent. for the previous year. These 
dividends on the Ordinary Shares require 
a sum of £953,939 and the remaining balance 


of £806,034 will be added to the undistri- 
buted profit retained in the Group. 


Home Sales 


The total home sales of the Group’s proprie- 
tary products in 1956-57 amounted to 
£18,494.537, an increase of £703,094 ever 
last year’s record figure. 


Overseas Trade 


Of the Group's total income from sales of 
its products during the year, 36.2 per cent. 
was represented by overseas sales. 

The accompanying table shows the division 
of our overseas trade between the three 
tvpes of products manufactured by com- 
panies of the Group. The lower sales 
figures of proprietary foods and beverages 
over the last three years reflect our policy 
of withdrawing from overseas food canning 
and concentrating on more profitable 
activities, 


Marketing 


In the last two or three years conditions in 
the advertising world have changed sub 
stantially in this country. During the war 
and the years which followed, there was an 
acute shortage of space, particularly in the 
national press, with the result that advertisers 
had to buy what space they could get rather 
than what they deemed to be best for the 
most effective use of their advertising money. 
In the past twelve months, following the end 
of newsprint rationing and the introduction 
of commercial television, the situation has 
changed dramatically. More space is avail- 
able and advertisers once again have freedom 


HOME SALES OF GROUP PRODUCTS 


E 


Year ended March 3lst 


| 1953 | 1954 


£ 
3,982,553 
3,031,462 
3,933,513 


Proprietary Foods and Beverages 
Proprietary Medicines .........ccccece 
Proprietary Toilet Products...... 


| 10,947,528 


£ £ £ | 
4,395,383 5,982,094" | 8,800,276 | 
3,525,384 4,132,413 4,174,889 | 
4,243,671 4,514,446 4,816,278 | 


8.755,034 
4.623.048 
5,116,455 
| 12,164,438 | 14,628,953 | 17,791,443 18,494,537 


* Includes three months’ sales of the products of H. W. Carter & Co. Ltd. 


EXPORT AND OVERSEAS SALES OF GROUP PRODUCTS 


1,575,491 
4,164,550 
2,505,792 


Proprietary Foods and Beverages. .... ee 
Proprietary Medicines ...........++. oe 
Proprietary Toilet Products............ 


8,245,833 


| 3,811,237 


Year ended March 3lst 


1954 1955 | 1956 


£ £ 
883,066 835,871 
4,018,543 4,279,926 
3,253,385 4,286,457 


8,246,020 8,154,994 


—-s 


£ 
1,724,554 715,731 
4,464,242 


2,710,229 5,299,374 


ALL TIME RECORD 


to plan their campaigns in the way that they 
consider will be to their greatest advantage. 
These conditions present a challenge to our 
managements and, indeed, to everyone 
concerned with advertising. 


I am sure that there is need for all our 
existing media and more besides. We have 
a long way to go before competition in this 
country is as vigorous as in U.S.A. and 
Canada, and if we are to protect our home 
trade and compete abroad we must make 
ourselves more efficient and more com- 
petitive. We need more advertising media, 
each one competing with the others for the 
attention of advertisers. Especially do we 
need more competition between different 
television programmes and between tele- 
vision and radio. 

A year ago I welcomed the passing of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1956, which, 
for the first time, gave to the manufacturer 
a legal right to enforce the price at which 
his products are to be sold to the public. 
For many years we have taken the view that 
the public is better served by orderly mark- 
eting than by sporadic price-cutting. We 
have seen the results of price-cutting on too 
many occasions, both at home and overseas, 
ever to be misled by the facile arguments in 
its favour. In consequence, we intend to fix 
what we think are reasonable margins of 
profit for our retail customers and to take 
such action as is appropriate to maintain the 
fixed retail price that we put upon our 
advertised products. 


Apnouncement of trading results 
and dividend dates 


It will be possible next year to issue the final 
accounts in time to hold the Company’s 
Annual General Meeting towards the end of 
July. This will be an improvement of about 
two months over our present practice. The 
preliminary statement of profit should be 
available at the beginning of June. 


Your Directors have also decided to make 
an interim announcement of profit for the 
first half of each year and the first of these 
announcements will be made in December 
of this year. 


With the date of the Annual General 
Meeting brought forward by two months to 
the end of July, your Directors have thought 
it proper to reconsider the dates when divi- 
dends are paid to the Ordinary Shareholders. 
It is believed that the majority of Ordinary 
Shareholders would prefer to receive three 
payments a year at four-monthly intervals 
and your Directors have, therefore, decided 
that in future the final dividend will be 
payable on August Ist, the first interim 
dividend on December Ist and the second on 
the April Ist following. These changes will 
be introduced as from the payment of the 
final dividend for the financial year 1957-58, 
in August, 1958. 
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DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING COMPANY © 


LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


MR D. F. CAMPBELL ON IMPROVEMENT OF PRODUCTION METHODS 


The eighty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Davy and United Engineering 
Company, Limited, will be held on Octo- 
ber 17th at Sheffield. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr D. F. Campbell, circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


At various times in the past I have men- 
tioned that your Company’s profits in a year 
depended upon the number of major con- 
tracts which were wholly delivered in the 
year, as it was the practice to bring profits on 
contracts into the accounts only when delivery 
was completed. As many of our contracts 
may vary from £500,000 to £3,000,000 and 
may require more than one year for their 
manufacture, and a further six months can 
elapse between the commencement and com- 
pletion of delivery, it will be appreciated that 
the profits in any one year, based on the 
original practice, can vary greatly according 
to the accident of final delivery. Bearing this 
matter in mind, your Directors have decided 
to change the basis of accounting, commenc- 
ing with the year under review. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The profit of the Group for the year is 
£463,660 before tax, compared with £446,708 
in the previous year. Taxation takes 
£222,668 against £214,067 in the previous 
year, leaving a net profit of £240,992 against 
£232,701. There has been appropriated 
£50,000 to Plant and Machinery Replacement 
Reserve, £20,000 to Group Income Tax 
Initial Allowances Equalisation Reserve, 
£100,000 to General Reserve, and your 
Directors recommend payment of a dividend 
of 15 per cent, less income tax, for the year. 
To those who are critical of increased divi- 
dends, I can say that the modest increase 
proposed this year is no more than the Stock- 
holders’ due, having regard to the decline in 
the value of money and the large sums which 
have been ploughed back into the Company 
during the past decade. 

The main business of your Company is to 
build machinery for the steel and other metal 
industries. We are the largest builders of 
rolling mills in Great Britain and our for- 
tunes are, therefore, closely linked with the 
metal industries of the world in general and 
the great steel industry in particular. Ever 
since the last war the demand for steel has 
been steadily increasing and the British steel 
industry, who are collectively our largest 
customers, have been endeavouring to expand 
accordingly, in spite of political delays and 
interference and threats of interference. The 
fact that increased steelmaking capacity has 
lagged behind a continually growing demand 
is reflected in the perennial shortages of 
various kinds of steel, which hamper the ship- 
building, engineering and _ constructional 
industries. At all events, we have had a full 
order book in this Company for the last ten 
years, notwithstanding that we too have been 
steadily expanding at a rate which seemed 
to your Directors to be prudent, 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTIVITY 


It is difficult to state exactly by how much 
our volume of output has increased, because 
we have no very satisfactory unit of measure- 


ment. Even allowing for the depreciation of 
money values, there are other factors which 
make direct comparison difficult. It is 
probably fair to say, however, that in ten 
years our output has increased about three- 
fold, whilst our total employment has in- 
creased by under 70 per cent. This increase 
in productivity, which may be considered 
remarkable, is mainly the result of the 
consistent policy of equipping our works 
with the best manufacturing plant available 
and by steady improvement in methods of 
management to use that plant to the 
best advantage. 


The Iron and Steel Board recently pub- 
lished a special report on the development 
plans for the British steel industry, showing 
that it is intended to increase steel output 
by 8 million tons from a present capacity of 
21 million up to 29 million ingot tons per 
annum during the next five years, at a cost 
of about £800 million. The previous 8 mil- 
lion tons of increased capacity was con- 
structed over the last twenty years, although, 
in fact most of it was built in the last ten. 
It has been clearly decided to accelerate the 
rate of steelworks extension and your Direc- 
tors have naturally had to consider whether 
the rate of expansion of capacity for building 
steelworks plant should be similarly 
accelerated and, if so, what part your Com- 
pany should play. 


PROVISION OF MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES 


This matter has been under review for 
some considerable time and, in fact, we have 
already embarked on a first stage to increase 
output by about 20 per cent, which will 
come progressively into effect during 1958 
onwards. The problem has been to decide 
on the second stage, amounting to a further 
30 per cent increase in capacity, and your 
Directors have naturally had to judge the 
prospects of a continuing demand at the 
current level after the next five years. 


This involves an assessment of the future 
of export markets, as well as the home steel 
and non-ferrous industries. Furthermore, it 
is essential that we provide facilities for the 
making of spare parts to give adequate 
service to the users of our equipment. The 
production of spare parts involves little 
design work, as existing drawings are used, and 
it is a means of increasing our output without 
adding to the work of our over-loaded 
design staff, who may well become the limit- 
ing factor in the output of engineering works 
engaged in work of a non-repetitive nature. 
We firmly believe that it would be right to 
proceed, but the necessary finance must first 
be assured. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE OF SHARES 


Reference is made in the Directors’ Report 
to a forthcoming issue of shares on a rights 
basis, but I must make it clear that the 
proceeds of this issue are required to meet 
existing commitments and will not be avail- 
able to pay for these further extensions. It 
is tiresome continually to refer to the effect 
of taxation on the ability to expand a rapidly 
developing industry from internal finance, 
and in our-case it will certainly be necessary 


to raise additional funds from external 
sources for further expansion. Negotiations 
to that end are at present in hand. 


The considerable additional investment 
involved presupposes that the steel industry 
will continue to buy its machinery at home, 
and will not resort to large-scale imports. 
The tendency to promulgate development 
programmes by five-year plans may result 
in heavy ordering in the early part of the 
period, and it is clearly in the national interest 
that any consequent “ bunching” of orders 
should be avoided; otherwise extended 
deliveries may become necessary and dis- 
appointed customers seek to import plant 
— currency difficulties and political 
risks. 


REQUIREMENTS OF STEEL INDUSTRY 


Your Company has been deliberately devel- 
oped to construct heavy rolling mills of types 
which are now particularly in demand. Sub- 
ject to reasonable regulation of ordering, we 
are capable of providing all the new plate 
mills and the projected new wide strip mill 
which are proposed in the British steel indus- 
try’s programme ; and it is probable that we 
could build them by the dates by which they 
could be put into operation, having regard to 
the numerous other factors involved. 


One of the most significant technical devel- 
opments in the steel industry during recent 
years has been the application of oxygen in 
the steelmaking process. Several methods of 
utilising oxygen in variants of the Bessemer 
converter principle are now in operation. 
Your Company has been a manufacturer of 
Bessemer converters for many years and, in 
order to strengthen the development of this 
part of our business, a new company named 
Davy British Oxygen Limited, has been 
formed, in partnership with The British 
Oxygen Company Limited, to promote the 
establishment of oxygen converter steelmak- 
ing equipment. Technical development of 
steelmaking processes resulting from the 
availability of cheap oxygen and the improve- 
ment in the quality of basic Bessemer steel is 
altering fundamentally the process of steel 
production in favour of several modifications 
of the Bessemer system which are of interest 
to Davy-United. 


FABRICATING DEPARTMENT MOVED 


During the year under review, we closed 
down the iron foundry at Darnall Works for 
the reasons I gave in my statement last year. 
The shop has now been remodelled and our 
fabricating department has moved there from 
Park Iron Works. The closure of the foundry 
involved some labour redundancy and the 
management took great care to deal fairly and 
generously with the workpeople displaced, 
some of whom had served the Company for 
many years. It is gratifying that they ex- 
pressed themselves as very satisfied with the 
treatment they received. We have deliber- 
ately sought the real collaboration of our 
workpeople at all levels and [ believe we have 
had fair success with good mutual under- 
standing in our workshops. In order to 
strengthen the sense of security, which is a 
foundation of partnership, your Directors 
introduced at the beginning of 1957 a pen- 
sion and life assurance scheme for our manual 
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workpeople, that is to say, for those who 
were not previously covered by the staff pen- 
sion schemes. This was well received and 
more than 90 per cent of those eligible have 
joined. 


STRIKE IN ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


In light of the foregoing, it was a great 
disappointment to us that, towards the end 
of March, the Company was subjected to the 
bludgeon of the national strike in the engi- 
neering industry. It has been our policy for 
many years to operate incentive systems, 
which enable the vast majority of our work- 
people to increase their wages by personal 
effort and greater output. Indeed, we encour- 
age them to earn all they can within the 
framework of these incentive schemes and it is 
fair to say that, in general, most of our skilled 
craftsmen, whose services we highly value, are 
earning what is called good money. In this 
way, it is possible for the engineering crafts- 
man to increase his income without increas- 
ing production costs and this, of course, is 
the only method by which inflation can be 
combated and we can hope to maintain our 
export trade. But, as a result of this strike, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


there has been imposed on the Company an 
increase in wages for no equivalent return 
in output or effort, 


EXPORT ORDER LOST 


It follows that our costs have increased, 
and so have our prices, and one immediate 
consequence is the loss of an important and 
valuable export order, which was directly 
traceable to this price increase. It is to be 
hoped that monolithic trade unionism will 
soon come to realise that this road leads to 
disaster for all of us and that full employ- 
ment and good wages, commensurate with 
high productivity, will not be handicapped 
any more by stoppages in production. 
Reasonable stability in costs is essential for 
long term foreign contracts, without which 
our country and’ industry ‘cannot prosper. 


Davy-United have an enthusiastic staff and 
excellent skilled men in Sheffield, Middles- 
brough and Glasgow, working under Mr 
M. A. Fiennes as Managing Director, whose 
energetic and imaginative leadership has 
brought the Company’s works and the design 
offices to a high state of efficiency. Our thanks 
are due to all of them. 





SIR LINDSAY 
PARKINSON & CO., LTD 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
MR A. E. PARKINSON’S STATEMENT 


The Twentieth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Sir Lindsay Parkinson and Com- 
pany, Ltd was held on September 26th at 
the Piccadilly Hotel, London, W., Mr A. E. 
Parkinson, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Accounts for the year 1956 show that 
the Group profit applicable to the Members 
of the Parent Company before Taxation 
amounts to £210,144 as compared with 
£114,462 for 1955. The charge for Taxation, 
after deducting £14,024 provision for earlier 


years no longer required, amounts to 
£89,527. 
The Group Profit and Loss Account 


Balance carried forward amounts to £247,561 
as compared with £172,406 brought in. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows a 
surplus of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities and Provisions amounting to 
£472,058 compared with £214,528 last year. 


CONTRACTS 


Home.—Work at home has _ continued 
satisfactorily. Our Building and Civil Engin- 
eering departments were successful in ob- 
taining further contracts, and our operations 
on the production of Opencast Coal for the 
National Coal Board continued at a high 
level. In recent weeks two substantial long- 
term contracts have been obtained involving 
the recovery of some 3,371,000 tons of coal 
over the next eight years. 


Members are no doubt aware that we have 
been entrusted with the construction of the 
new Lancaster By-Pass motor road for the 
Lancashire County Council, acting on behalf 
of the Ministry of Transport, and work has 
already commenced. 


Australia.—I mentioned last year the diffi- 
culties encountered in the Australian market, 
and the volume of work over the past twelve 
months has been considerably reduced. 


Canada. — Our problems arising in 
Toronto have now been finally resolved. As 
forecast last year a further provision has 





proved necessary in 1956. There will be 
no repetition of this in the 1957 Accounts. 
We retain our interest in our Montreal Sub- 
sidiary, which is showing _ satisfactory 
results. 


Cyprus.—Despite all the difficulties arising 
from the emergency conditions in the Island, 
work has continued satisfactorily. Continu- 
ance of this work is, of course, dependent 
upon Government policy. 


British Guiana.—This contract continues 
to show satisfactory progress and is due for 
completion towards the end of 1958. 


Ghana.—Work on the £8 million Tema 
Harbour contract, which is being carried out 
in association with Messrs. John Howard and 
Company Ltd through a separate Company, 
Parkinson Howard Limited, continued 
throughout 1956. Considerable progress has 
now been made with the construction of the 
breakwaters and quays and erection of the 
on-shore buildings has commenced. As 
Members will appreciate, on a contract of 
this magnitude, covering a period of several 
years and involving the employment of some 
£1,750,000 worth of heavy civil engineering 
plant it is too early to assess the probable 
financial outcome. 


DIVIDENDS 


In view of the improved results for 1956, 
the Board has decided to recommend a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock at the rate of 
124 per cent (less tax) making a total for the 
year of 15 per cent (less tax). This com- 
pares with a total dividend of 9 per cent for 
the past two years. 


CONCLUSION 


As I indicated last year, 1956 was a year 
which was not without its difficulties but the 
results show that we were able to overcome 
them. Your Board is hopeful that, apart 
from any unforeseen events, the improve- 
ment shown in 1956 will be maintained. 


The value of contracts in hand by the 
Group at present is of the order of £20 
million. 


To my colleagues on the Board and to all 
our staffs and employees throughout the 
Group, I should like to express on behalf 
of myself and the Members, my apprecia- 
tion for all that they have done in achieving 
the satisfactory results of the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE (AUST) 


The annual general meeting of Gold 
Mines of Kalgoorlie (Australia) Limited, was 
held on September 9th in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (the 
Chairman) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said : 


(All figures are quoted in 
Australian currency) 


Net Profit shown by the Accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1957, amounted to 
£322,033. This amount includes £41,880 
Gold Subsidy in respect of the 1955/1956 
year, leaving £280,153 attributable to the 
1956/1957 operating year, comprised of 
£182,218 Gold Subsidy and £97,935 net 
profit on operations. 


Capital expenditure during the year 
totalled £218,178, and the programme to 
complete the reorganisation of the mines is 
still absorbing considerable funds and will 
continue to do so for the remainder of the 
current financial year. 


One dividend of 9d. per share, paid in 
November 1956 and absorbing £150,948, 
was declared during the year, your Board 
having found it necessary to defer further 
distributions pending an improvement in the 
cash position. At the balance date some 
£181,000 was tied up in gold in concentrates 
awaiting treatment by Cuming Smith and 
Mount Lyell Farmers Fertilisers. Treatment 
of these concentrates has been proceeding 
steadily since April. In addition, approxi- 
mately £166,000 of subsidy had accrued but 
does not become actually receivable until 
after the close of the subsidy year on June 
30th. Payment is expected to be received 
at an early date. 


Your Board will be considering a dividend 
later this month. 


YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The past year was the first full year in 
which the output from all the mines recently 
taken over by Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie has 
been treated at the central mill. The mill 
averaged, for the year, 41,100 tons per four- 
weekly period. Ore treated for the year 
amounted to 534,309 tons, from which 
137,518 ounces of fine gold were recovered 
in bullion and concentrates, equivalent to a 
recovery grade of 5.15 dwts per ton. This 
represents an 88.5 per cent recovery from a 
head grade of 5.81 dwis per ton. 


The total costs for the year were 75.7s. 
as compared with 71.6s. last year, the increase 
being mainly in mining. It is not expected 
that there will be any improvement in costs 
this year but, if economic conditions remain 
stable, costs should then fall as the reorgan- 
isation becomes effective. 


ORE RESERVES 


Ore reserves at March 31,* 1957, were 
estimated to be 1,467,000 tons averaging 
5.8 dwts per ton compared with 1,574,000 
tons averaging 5.9 dwts at March 3], 1956. 


Last year, of 26,549 feet of development, 
32 per cent was in ore which assayed 
9.5 dwts over 64 inches width. Since the 
end of the year, 10,232 feet of development 
has been done, of which 29 per cent was in 
ore averaging 11.2 dwts over 67 inches. In 
addition to this general development, 2,069 
feet of main ore and waste passes were. com- 
pleted during the year and a further 325 feet 
since the end of the year. 


The Chairman then outlined in detail the 
results of the development programme. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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INDIAN IRON AND STEEL 






The annual general meeting of The Indian 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited, was held 
on September 11th in Calcutta. 


‘Sir Biren Mookerjee, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: It is my privilege 
to address you this year as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors in the absence on leave 
of Mr Leslie Martin. It is, however, the 
intention of the Managing Agents that on 
his return to India, Mr Martin should re- 
sume his former position as Chairman. 


PRODUCTION 


The total production of iron at 695,156 
tons showed a decrease of 11,830 tons from 
that of the previous year, due to the reduced 
output of the Blast Furnaces at Kulti. These 
Furnaces, with their ancillary plant, are now 
very old and uneconomical and subject to 
frequent shut-downs for repairs. Under the 
1953 Extensions Programme it had originally 
been the intention that heavy capital expendi- 
ture should be incurred in effecting their 
complete modernisation and rehabilitation, 
but on a later examination of the position in 
connection with the Company’s 1955 Exten- 
sions Programme and the overall Second 
Five Year Plan of Government, the conclu- 
sion was reached with the concurrence both 
of Government and the World Bank that such 
expenditure would not now be warranted. 
It was accordingly decided that the Kulti iron 
plant should be closed down when the new 
Blast Furnaces at Burnpur came into opera- 
tion. 

Production of the Burnpur Blast Furnaces 
was 476,336 tons, against 473,172 tons for 
the previous year, 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


In view of. the reduction of 31,114 tons 
in the despatches of steel, there is naturally 
a fall to a more normal level in the gross 
profit earned for the year under review and 
the effect on net profits of this fall has been 
greatly accentuated by the severe increase in 
the rates of corporate taxation imposed under 
the Finance Act, 1957. The incidence of 
the increase of taxation on the profits of the 
year under review amounts to no less a sum 
than Rs 50 lakhs. 


In face of this position it was decided that 
the time had now come to commence adjust- 
ment of the large balance standing on the 
Reserve for Taxation Contingencies and an 
initial write back to Profit & Loss Account 
of a sum of Rs 47 lakhs has accordingly been 
made in the Accounts. 


The fullest representation was again made 
to Government for admission of the Ordinary 
shareholders to some added participation for 
the year under review in the continuing pros- 
perity of the Company, it being urged that 
with the limitation of dividend imposed in 
the past, the financial position of the Com- 
pany had been strengthened to such an extent 
that the stage had now been passed where 
it could be validly contended that a small in- 
crease in the dividend distribution would in 
any way prejudice the finance of the cost 
of the Expansion Programmes or the due 
repayment of the indebtedness that is being 
incurred. It is a matter of regret to your 
Directors that Government have been unable 
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CONTINUING PROSPERITY 


SIR BIREN MOOKERJEE’S REVIEW 


to accept the views of the Board in this 
matter, and have notified that restriction of 
the dividend must continue until the Expan- 
sion Programmes have been completed. This 
reply is a slight improvement on the earlier 
attitude of the Government. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I should perhaps sound a note of warning 
as regards the present year. We are now 
feeling the full effect of the disruption of 
current operations that is inescapable when 
a plant is being expanded and constructional 
and operational work has to go on side by 
side. In these circumstances there has inevit- 
ably been a drop in production, and whether 
this can be made up will depend entirely 
upon the date when it will be possible to 
bring into operation the first of the new blast 
furnaces at Burnpur. 


As to the future in general, I have no 
hesitation in saying that if it depended en- 
tirely on the efficiency, diligence and enthu- 
siasm of all of us alone, your prospects would 
appear to be bright. However, in the day to 
day changing moods of the workers, not only 
in the industries but in all those departments 
whether in the Government or outside, who 
have to make their contribution towards the 
national effort, nothing can be said even with 
reasonable certainty as to what we may expect 
in future. Extreme lack of discipline has 
manifested itself particularly during the last 
few months amongst all classes of workers. 
This state of affairs may, if it continues, en- 
tirely upset not only our own expectations as 
regards the future operations of our plants, 
but the entire economy of the country. I 
would, therefore, with all the emphasis I can 
command, urge upon Government the vital 
necessity that violence be severely dealt with 
and punishment meted out with promptitude 
not only to those by whom the overt act is 
committed but also to those to whose sub- 
versive background activities this violence is 
directly attributable. 


EXPANSION SCHEMES 


We have, as you are aware, two pro- 
grammes of expansion in hand, the earlier 
of which is described as the 1953 Extensions 
and the later one as the 1955 Extensions. 
The latter scheme was undertaken by us at 
the request of Government to form part of 
the Second Five Year Plan. It is intended 
to enable us to produce more finished and 
expensive products by reducing the excessive 
output of the semi-finished ones and of the 
saleable pig iron contemplated in the 1953 
Extensions. The total production after the 
completion of the 1955 scheme will be 
1,000,000 tons of ingot steel or 800,000 tons 
of saleable steel instead of 700,000 tons of 
saleable steel as planned under the 1953 
Extensions. 

The 1953 Extensions are expected to be 
completed by the end of 1958 if no unfore- 
seen difficulties arise in the meanwhile, in 
which case we shall have made up seven 
months of the delay. Towards the end of 


the current year we expect to bring into 
operation one of the two batteries of coke 
ovens and one of the two blast furnaces in- 
cluded in the scheme, and the conversion of 








the old 600 ton active mixer into a 300 ton 
steel-making furnace, whilst the second coke 
oven battery and blast furnace are expected 
to be completed and function towards the 
end of 1958 along with the completion of 
the new Open Hearth melting shop. 


In order to work the first battery of coke 
ovens we shall require an extra 54,000 tons 
of coking coal per month. This will bring 
the total monthly requirements of coking coal 
for Burnpur to 146,000 tons and we have 
been advised, and very rightly, by our Con- 
sulting Engineers and by the plant manufac- 
turers that the new coke oven battery should 
not be lighted unless we have built up and 
can expect to maintain a stock of at least 
100,000 tons in our works. 


At the moment I can only say that the 
attainment of this stock position by the time 
the new coke oven battery is ready appears 
to be remote and in fact even the maintenance 
of supplies of coal for existing operations 
causes no little concern, 


TRANSPORT REQUIREMENTS 


The second battery of coke ovens and the 
second blast furnace will also need about 
54,000 tons more of coking coal and about 
60,000 tons more of iron ore per month. Our 
total requirements including our present con- 
sumption will, when the 1953 Extensions are 
completed, be about 200,000 tons of coking 
coal and about 185,000 tons of iron ore pet 
month, which means the transport of more 
than 4 million tons per annum in additiou 
to considerable quantities of limestone, stores 
and other essential materials for our Burnpur 
Works equal to another one and a half million 
tons. In addition there will be 800,000 tons 
of saleable steel per annum to be moved 
Allowing only four days turn round for the 
wagons, the Railways will have to provide 
for us carrying capacity for about 24 million 
tons or so per annum, about one third of 
which will have to consist of specially buili 
hopper wagons for iron ore. These, I would 
emphasise, are the transport requirements for 
Burnpur only and take no account of the 
requirements of your Kulti Works. 


When the three Government plants and 
the extensions of the Tata Iron & Steel Co, 
Ltd., come into operation, the problem of 
transport may prove to be very difficult as 
most of the steel works will have to draw 
their principal raw materials from more oc 
less the same area or neighbourhood which 
will cause a considerable amount of conges- 
tion an the railway lines and consequential 
delay. In such circumstances it is natucal 
on the part of the private sector to apprehend 
that in the distribution of the transport facili- 
ties some discrimination may be made be 
tween it and the public sector. Some publi 
assurance, therefore, that continuous priority 
will be given in respect of this matter to meci 
regularly the requirements of the privaic 
sector, both for stock piling and normal use, 
is highly desirable if the two producers in 
the private sector are to meet punctually their 
obligations in respect of the heavy foreisn 
loans contracted by them to finance thei: 
extensions. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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POWELL DUFFRYN LIMITED 


FORMIDABLE PROGRAMME OF DEVELOPMENT 


A VIRILE AND PROGRESSIVE ORGANISATION 


The annual general 
Duffryn Limited was 


meeting of Powell 
held on Septem- 


ber 19th in London, Sir Henry Wilson 
Smith, KCB, KBE (the Chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In a variety of ways, the previous year, 
1955/56, was for our Group an exceptionally 
favourable year. Certain of those favourable 
features were much less evident in 1956/57 ; 
the pressure on profit margins resulting from 
constantly rising costs was even more 
marked ; international difficulties, especially 
in the Middle East and above all in Egypt, 
were more frustrating than ever. Yet the 
Group Trading Surplus, after Depreciation, 
shows an increase of £166,000, or approxi- 
mately 9 per cent. Furthermore, despite the 
virtual disappearance from our Accounts of 
Interim Income in respect of Coal Compensa- 
tion, which contributed no less than £337,922 
in the previous year, we now report to you 
total net Profits which, after deducting the 
taxation provision for the year, are only 
£31,799 below those of a year ago. This is 
not an unsatisfactory result, especially as the 
liquid resources of the Group are still in 
process of re-deployment over a wide range 
of diversified activities. In addition, in 
1956/57, we have been able to transfer 
£178,000 from Taxation Reserve back to the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


GRCUP DEVELOP MENTS 


Apart from the ordinary and almost routine 
process of development which goes on, and 
must go on, all the time, there are certain 
major items to which I should like to draw 
special attention. 


STEPHENSON CLARKE continues its 
policy of new building for the replacement 
of older vessels and for the expansion of its 
fleet. In 1956 two new colliers were added 
to the fleet and one is at present on order. 
Two of the older and smaller colliers have 
recently been sold. Six coastal oil tankers 
are building or on order, and two of them 
should shortly be in service. Firm business 
for the carriage of oil has already been 
arranged for four of the tankers. To give 
maximum flexibility*in the deployment of the 
fleet, whatever the future of coastal shipping 
may be, certain of the newer colliers have 
been equipped to be suitable for deep-sea 
and near Continental trading. Indeed, one 
of them, the Borde, has been so employed 
since the closing months of 1956. We shall 
not hesitate to develop trading of this kind 
and, as practical evidence of our inten- 
tions, we hope to take delivery by the end 
of 1958 of a 12,000-ton dry cargo ship now 
being built by William Gray’s of West 
Hartlepool. 


In all, the forward shipbuilding commit- 
ments of Stephenson Clarke at the time of the 
Budget amounted to over £2 million. I see 
no reason to doubt that this expenditure will 
qualify for the 40 per cent investment allow- 
ance which represents a welcome and neces- 
sary concession to shipowners, faced as they 
are with large and costly replacement pro- 
grammes. A substantial proportion of Group 
assets and earning power is now represented 
by its ships. The need to provide for their 
replacement, at ever-increasing cost, will con- 
tinue to require careful financial planning. 


In CORY BROTHERS, plans for increas- 
ing our oil storage capacity are now coming 
to fruition. At Barry, work is actively pro- 
ceeding on the stage of development designed 
to give an increased tankage of 50,000 tons 
by the middle of next year. If all goes well, 
subsequent stages will add a further 100,000 
tons, which will make the total capacity nearly 
300,000 tons in all. Smaller extensions of 
capacity at Ipswich are practically complete. 
In Las Palmas, the erection of additional 
tanks has now been. completed, with the 
result that the total tankage there has been 
increased to 50,000 tons. 


As regards the timber interests of Cory 
Brothers, the main current emphasis is on 
the development of the home business in and 
through J. R. GORDON & COMPANY. 
A long-term contract has been made with 
the Forestry Commission for the purchase of 
timber. Three new sawmills have been built 
in Wales, and have only recently come into 
operation. At Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
plant has been installed for the manufacture 
of wood wool and, at Queensferry in North 
Wales, a modern mill for the manufacture 
of insulation board has been constructed on 
the basis of the best possible technical advice. 
The mill is now running in at a restricted 
tempo, but in full operation the plant should 
be capable of producing 30 million square 
feet of insulation board a year. The use of 
home-grown timber in these various ways 
will produce the first fully integrated 
timber industry in this country, and I have 
every confidence that these developments 
represent a promising new venture for our 
Group. 


Plans settled some time ago for the intro- 
duction of new plant and the construction of 
building extensions at CAMBRIAN 
WAGON & ENGINEERING WORKS 
have just been completed. Two new shops 
have been added to the Works, modern 
furnaces have been installed in the Spring 
Shop, and various other improvements have 
been brought into operation. Whenever re- 
quired by available or prospective business, 
the process of modernisation and expansion 
will be unhesitatingly pursued, as will any 
acceptable opportunity to cater for new lines 
of activity. 

Under the atomic energy programme for 
the generation of electricity, there is a large 
demand for graphite specially manufactured 
and specially machined. In this latter respect 
POWELL DUFFRYN CARBON PRO- 
DUCTS, with its accumulated knowledge, 
will have a part to play. Already, the Com- 
pany has been appointed as sub-contractor 
for graphite machining by the General 
Electric Company, who have obtained the 
contract to build the world’s largest atomic 
power station for the South of Scotland 
Electricity Board. This graphite machining 
work is likely to expand during the coming 
years. Contrary to certain Press reports, 
Powell Duffryn Carbon Products has not 
embarked upon the manufacture of nuclear 
graphite, nor has any authority been given 
for large-scale capital expenditure in that 
respect. Carbon Products is, however, under- 
taking certain work of a research and 
development character on manufacturing 
problems, though it is as yet too sogn to 
say whether it will proceed beyond that 
stage. 


Drawn together in this way, these develop- 
ments represent a formidable list which 
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clearly justifies my earlier suggestion that 
they cover a wide range of diversified activi- 
ties. Apart from items not yet translated 
into actual commitments, the total of capital 
commitments at March 3lst last’ was 
£3,011,000. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
express the hope that, with a proper under- 
standing of our current activities and forward 
policy, out-of-date prophecies of further 
return of capital will be replaced by an 
appreciation of the ever-growing financial 
needs of a virile and progressive Group of 
Companies. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JAMES HOWDEN 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


Boiler Auxiliary and General Engineers 
ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


OUTPUT AGAIN CONSTITUTES 
A RECORD 


MR CRAWFORD W. HUME ON 
FINANCE FOR EXPANSION 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
James Howden & Company Limited was held 
on September 25th in Glasgow, Mr Crawford 
W. Hume, MINA (Chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


The accounts of the Parent Company and 
of the Group for the year ended April 30, 
1957, appear in the same form as in the 
preceding year. 


The profit of the Group before taxation 
shows an increase of £61,146 compared with 
the previous year and the net profit after 
taxation is £562,588 showing a comparable 
increase of £35,353. The additional income 
tax and profits tax amount to £25,793 bring- 
ing the total taxation for the year to £562,232. 
This sum covers the usual reserve for income 
tax due in 1958-59 as well as profits tax for 
the year ended April 30, 1957, and for 
Dominions’ taxation. 


The transfer by the Group to general 
reserve is £398,712 as against £350,168 last 
year, and if the dividend recommended is 
approved, the unappropriated balance carried 
forward will be £134,943 compared with 
£128,042 in the previous year. The general 
reserve of the Group now stands at 
£1,688,411. 


The output for the year was a record 
although for the last few weeks of the period 
it was marred by the engineers’ strike occur- 
ring at a time which made it impossible to 
effect a full recovery from the stoppage before 
the year closed. 


FINANCE 
FOR EXPANSION 


As you are well aware, the expansion of 
the Company’s activities, new buildings and 
new equipment have been financed almost 
entirely out of profits retained in the business. 
This, you will surely agree, has been a very 
satisfactory achievement of which we may 
well be proud. As a resul: of this policy, 
production in the Scottish factories has in- 
creased steadily during recent years. Never- 
theless, orders accumulate and the Directors 
feel that additional steps are necessary to 
increase the capacity of the factories still 
further. In Scotland Street the purchase and 
integration into the factory of premises pre- 
viously owned by Glasgow Corporation and 
rented by the Company will enable these 
premises to be re-arranged and re-equipped 
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as a permanent part of the factory. This 
integration will also mean a certain amount 
of reorganisation of the main factory to make 
an efficient whole with the object of increas- 
ing output and reducing costs. 


As I indicated to you last year, a subsidiary 
Company has been formed in Canada in 
addition to those in Australia and South 
Africa. In’Canada a site has been purchased 
at Scarborough, Ontario, in the outskirts of 
Toronto, with excellent facilities and com- 
munications. A factory is now being built 
there which should be in operation next year 
ready to take advantage of the increasing 
market for our products in Canada. Until 
recently power has been provided mainly by 
hydro-electric stations, but now to satisfy the 
increasing power demand an extensive pro- 
gramme of thermal power stations is being 
put in hand, and we have already secured 
important orders for our products as part of 
this programme. In South Africa, too, the 
work coming in and the orders on hand have 
increased to such an extent both in quantity 
and the size of the products that the factory 
facilities there require extension to deal ade- 
quately with the position. 


PROPOSED 
RIGHTS ISSUE 


As has just been stated, all the expansion 
up to date has been carried out by the use 
of the accumulated savings from previous 
profits, but the extent of the present pro- 
gramme necessitates the use of additional 
funds in order to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities. You will therefore find addressed 
to you under separate cover at the same 
time as this Report of the Directors and 
Statement of Accounts an offer to participate 
in a “ rights issue ” of additional capital which 
the Directors commend to your attention. 
The details of this are fully set out in the 
papers which accompany the Provisional 
Allotment Letter, and there is no need for 
me to enlarge upon the subject. 


Apart from the unfortunate strike of the 
engineers towards the end of the year under 
review, which should be regarded as imper- 
sonal and having no effect on personal rela- 
tions, the Company has enjoyed the loyal 
support and co-operation of the administra- 
tive and executive staff and of the workpeople, 
and on your behalf and that of the Board I 
should like to thank them all sincerely. 


Addressing the Meeting the Chairman 
said : 


“The investment in an associated com- 
pany, namely, £15,000 shareholding and 
£15,000 loan, has little to do with the com- 
pany’s usual business but should, I antici- 
pate, lead in due course to development of 
our business in the Union of South Africa. 
By this transaction there has been added to 
the group’s assets a substantial shareholding 
in Thermotank S.A. (Pty.) Ltd., a company 
which has been operating for some years in 
South Africa specialising in air conditioning. 
Some time ago because of our organisation 
in South Africa the opportunity was given 
to us to make this investment. 


Last year I said that the first commercial 
installation of the electro-precipitator was in 
course of erection. This plant has undergone 
preliminary runs. Due to delays quite un- 
connected with the precipitator, it is not yet 
in continuous operation. The other three 
precipitators for the same power station are 
at various stages from assembly in the factory 
to partial erection on site. The development 
of the electro-precipitator is proceeding 
according to plan.” 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business duly transacted. 
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HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 
(Merchants in Raw Rubber and 
Other Commodities) 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Limited, was held 
on September 25th in London, Sir James 
Helmore, KCB, KCMG (the Chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


At £594,803 before tax, the consolidated 
profit of the group for the year ended March 
31, 1957, compares with £823,026 for the 
previous year. After deducting minority 
interests and a comparatively heavy charge for 
tax (largely due to the incidence of taxation 
in France), the amount available for appro- 
priation is £149,586 as compared with 
£357,252. As my predecessor:said, conditions 
in the year ending March 31, 1956, were 
exceptionally favourable and he did not 
expect the very high profits of that year to be 
maintained. After the disturbances to prices 
and to shipments caused by the Suez crisis, 
we had some particularly difficult and excep- 
tional conditions on the rubber market in the 
early months of 1957. Your Board have pro- 
posed the same total distribution of profits 
as last year, but they consider it prudent to 
continue to refer to part of this distribution 
as a bonus, 


After reviewing the affairs of the Group’s 
Operating subsidiaries, the statement con- 
tinued: I turn now to prospects for the 
current year. In considering these, it must be 
remembered that the earnings of our French 
subsidiary and its associated companies and 
those of our Singapore and Malaya group 
constitute at present a very significant pro- 
portion of our total earnings. 


In France, the economic situation has been 
causing us increasing anxiety. The various 
regulations introduced by the French Govern- 
ment, and finally the new arrangements relat- 
ing to the exchange rate of the franc, have 
been a very considerable handicap ; their 
final effect on the fortunes of SAFIC Alcan 
and Cie and its associated companies in 
France cannot yet be clearly foreseen, but 
we must be prepared for some setback dur- 
ing the remainder of the current year to the 
quite remarkable growth which has taken 
place in these companies in recent years. 


So far as Singapore and Malaya are con- 
cerned, I am glad to say we can already see 
some benefit accruing from recent reorganisa- 
tion and changes of policy. 


As regards the Rubber Corporation of 
America, itis too early to say anything 
certain about the prospects for the coming 
year, although the period of development of 
the chemical manufacturing business can 
now be regarded as largely over. 


As regards the longer term prospects, we 
have made good headway in the process of 
streamlining our investments and rationalis- 


ing Our structure. In the Parent Company 
we have thereby been set free to consider 
the wider strategy which should govern the 
group’s future. In general, our experience is 
that the companies in the group which have 
extended into other fields than the traditional 
one of dealing in crude rubber tend to do 
better than those that have so far been 
restricted to this activity. It has been and 
will be the aim of your Board to continue 
a careful redeployment of the resources of 
the company into fields that offer a prospect 
of more stable earnings than can be achieved 
by simple dependence upon dealing in 
rubber. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
Ordinary dividend of 15 per cent and Bonus 
of 10 per cent was approved. 
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NYASALAND 
RAILWAYS LIMITED 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Nyasaland Railways Limited was held on 
September 25th in London, Mr W. M. Cod- 
rington, CMG, MC (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Operating receipts amounted to £1,036,454 
compared with £891,843 in 1955, and expen- 
diture rose from £728,767 to £819,031, leav- 
ing a net operating surplus of £217,423 com- 
pared with £163,076 for 1955. The ratio of 
expenditure to receipts was 79.02 per cent 
compared with the 1955 figure of 81.71 per 
cent. 


After providing £61,250 for interest on the 
3} per cent First Debenture Stock and 
£111,607 for interest on the 34 per cent Con- 
solidated Income Debenture Stock, we have 
been able to recommend an increase in the 
distribution to the Ordinary Shareholders 
from 3} per cent to 5 per cent. 


The loss in operating the Lake Service on 
Lake Nyasa, including provision for renewals, 
amounted to £48,560 compared with £45,465 
in the previous year. Against this loss must 
be set the saving to the Company of the re- 
duction of 1 per cent—from 5 per cent to 4 
per. cent—in interest (nearly £32,000) on the 
Consolidated Income Debenture Stock 
granted to us by the Federal Government 
as holders of the whole of that Stock, in 
return for our undertaking to continue to run 
the Lake Service. A new cargo ship the 
m.v. Nkwazi, which we erected on the lake- 
shore for account of the Federal Government, 

.~was launched and sailed on her maiden 
voyage in December last. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES 


The Company, since its inception, has en- 
joyed exemption from customs duties on all 
materials, plant and equipment imported into 
the country for the construction, maintenance 
and operation of the Railway. The Federal 
Government, however, decided that the Rail- 
way should fall into line with other commer- 
cial enterprises within the Federation and be 
subject to such customs dues as may from 
time to time be levied on stores and materials 
required for the maintenance and operation 
of the Railway. In return for these addi- 
tional liabilities placed upon the Railway, the 
Federal Government, as holders of the whole 
of the Consolidated Income Debenture Stock, 
reduced the interest payable on that Stock by 
one-half per cent, i.e., from 4 per cent to 3} 
per cent as from January 1, 1956, representing 
a saving to the Company of nearly £16,000 
per annum. 


Orders have been placed for two more 
“G” class locomotives, four African pas- 
senger coaches, four petrol tank cars and 
forty open wagons. We hope that all of 
these will have been shipped and put into 
service during the next six to nine months. 


DIFFICULTIES OF 
RAISING NEW CAPITAL 


In recent years our expansion has been 
financed by the 34 per cent. First Debenture 
Stock issued in 1948, and from profits allo- 
cated to reserves and ploughed back by re- 
investment in our business. I would remind 
you that the sinking fund on the 3$ per cent. 
First Debenture Stock amounting to £17,500 
per annum, starts to operate next year ; and 
that any new capital which we raise is bound 
to rank in front of your dividend. Unfor- 
tunately, under present circumstances, fresh 
capital is expensive and hard to come by. 
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In the past anyone with a sound proposition 
could raise money on the London Market. 
But money so raised can only be supplied 
from savings made as a result of intensified 
national production. The accumulation of 
savirigs by private individuals has become 
increasingly difficult and in some quarters 
is regarded almost as a crime. At the same 
time, the demands for capital for re-equip- 
ment and expansion in the oil industry, the 
chemical industry, transport and every other 
kind of activity are on an increasing scale 
due partly to the enhanced cost of all capital 
works. With the supply of new capital 
virtually confined to savings effected through 
ihe institutions, such as the private pension 
funds and the insurance companies, it is not 
surprising that the difficulty as well as the 
cost of raising new money has increased. 
We therefore view with some concern the 
prospect of having to raise, under present 
conditions, new money on a prior charge, the 
service of which must inevitably rank before 
the Ordinary dividend ; but you will, we are 
sure, agree that the preservation of our good- 
will and the provision of equipment necessary 
to handle increased traffic is absolutely essen- 
tial in the long-term interests of the Share- 
holders just as much as those of the public 
which we serve. 


We shall, of course, provide as much 
finance as possible out of our own resources 
by investing in new equipment our provisions 
for various reserves. The report was adopted. 


THE TOR INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


The Thirty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Stockholders of The Tor Investment Trust 
Limited was held on September 25th, in 
Swansea. Mr R. G. Maltwood (the Chairman) 
in the course of his speech, said: 


Our gross income for the year to July 31, 
1957, at £151,477 shows an increase of 
£17,688, compared with the corresponding 
figure last year. 


Out of our net income of £60,616, the sum 
of £18,000 has been appropriated to General 
Reserve, which you wilf see from the Balance 
Sheet now amounts to £150,000. The 
Directors have decided to recommend a final 
dividend of 10} per cent, making a total of 
17 per cent for the year, being an increase 
of 2 per cent over last year. 


The dividends will together absorb 
£42,532, leaving the sum of £35,764 to be 
carried forward to next year, as compared 
with £35,680 brought in. 


The Balance Sheet value of our invest- 
ments is £1,497,108. As usual, a valuation 
of the Company’s investments has been made 
which shows the market value as at July 31st 
was £1,809,831, or an appreciation of 20.9 
per cent. 


Stockholders will have received with their 
capy of the Report and Accounts a circular 
letter and Notice of an Extraordinary General 
Meeting, which is to be held immediately 
after the conclusion of the present Meeting, 
and I think it would be convenient if I now 
deal briefly with the reasons for bringing 
these matters forward. 


At present the Ordinary Stock of the Com- 
pany is transferable in units and multiples 
of £1. The Directors consider that it will be 
to the advantage of the Stockholders if in 
future it is transferable in smaller units, with 
® view to improved marketability, and 
accordingly it will be proposed that it shall 
from today be transferable in units and mul- 
tiples of 5s. 


It is then proposed to capitalise £50,000 
out of the Share & Debenture Premium 
Account, which now stands at £126,666, and 
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to issue to Ordinary Stockholders one new 
fully paid Ordinary Share of 5s. each for 
every seven fully paid Ordinary Stock Units 
of 5s. each already held by them. I should 
remind you that the proposed scrip issue of 
one share in seven will not increase the earn- 
ing power of the Company, and on our pre- 
sent distribution will bring down the rate 
of dividend to just under 15 per cent, the 
stockholders receiving the same amount of 
money on eight shares that they would 
otherwise have got on seven shares, although 
in the absence of any serious setback in 
general conditions I think it is not unreason- 
able to anticipate some increase next year 
over the 15 per cent. 


The other resolution deals with certain 
amendments to the Articles of Association. 


The consent of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee has been obtained to a further issue 
of 200,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each for 
cash and subject to the necessary formalities 
being completed, it is hoped to be able to 
offer these shares to Ordinary Stockholders 
by way of rights at an early date and at a 
price to be then indicated. 


In order to reduce the disparity which 
now exists between the amount distributed 
by way of Ordinary dividend in each half 
year, the Directors contemplate increasing the 
next interim dividend to 7 per cent on the 
capital, as enlarged by the proposed issues. 
This must not be taken as necessarily indicat- 
ing any intention to increase the total dis- 
tribution for the year. 


We have a widespread portfolio of invest- 
ments which are continually improving ‘in 
quality and, provided international 
conditions do not deteriorate, I am 
hopeful that we shall be able to put before 
you next year results no less satisfactory than 
those we have been considering today. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
and the resolutions at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting were carried. 


COAST LINES 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The forty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Coast Lines Limited was held in London 
on September 24th. The Chairman, Captain 
A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC, in the course 
of his speech said: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that after providing for depreciation 
and future surveys and deferred repairs the 
trading profit for the year 1956 amounted 
to £1,549,876, a small improvement of 
£10,340 over 1955. Depreciation written off 
at normal rates increased by £33,629 due to 
deliveries of ships and other assets during 
the year, but it was not necessary to con- 
tinue the special charge of £80,000 for addi- 
tional depreciation. 


Taxation on the year’s profit shows an 
increase of £127,450. The taxation charge 
against the 1955 profits was abnormally low 
owing to the reduction in the provisions for 
future surveys, deferred repairs and under- 
writing. ese provisions have increased 
by £53,646 during 1956: tax on this change- 
over coupled with lower relief from invest- 
ment allowances accounts principally for the 
increase in the taxation on the profits of the 
year 1956. 


The net profit of the Company and 
Subsidiaries amounts to £890,414 against 
£1,010,930 in the previous year, and after 
deducting amounts retained by subsidiaries 
to finance their affairs, Coast Lines Limited 
is left with a net profit for the year of 
£575,735. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


PYE LIMITED | 


MR C, O. STANLEY ON THE CURRENT 
POSITION 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Pye Limited was held on September 25th 
in London, Mr C. O. Stanley, CBE (the 
chairman), presiding. 


In his circulated statement the chairman 
recalled that he had said it was the Board’s 
intention to reduce their margin of profit on 
domestic radio and television sets, and, if 
prices on which they were dependent re- 
mained firm, not only could they stabilise 
their existing prices but they might well be 
able to reduce them. 


Mr Stanley continued: It was realised 
that in carrying out this policy of reducing 
profit margins we were cutting into our 
trading profit figure, particularly when it is 
remembered that during the year we 
refrainéd from passing on any wage increases 
occurring during the period. The falling 
profit margin was more marked in the export 
field (due to German and Japanese competi- 
tion) than in the home market, but even at 
home it was an important factor. 


In spite of our shortage of capital our in- 
vestment in the electrical industry continues 
and we have acquired interests in two new 
companies in Northern Ireland. Further 
calls for capital come because of our policy 
of extending our business in the Common- 
wealth. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL 
REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said : As we have not yet increased our 
prices for home television and radio sets, 
there is no improvement in our margin of 
profit. We have planned to make an advance 
in prices in the New Year and we hope this 
will favourably affect the last three months’ 
trading of our current financial year. 


Referring to the dramatic increase in the 
credit squeeze announced last week the 
chairman said that he hoped the domestic 
radio and television sector of industry would 
not be singled out as a target for restriction. 
The electronics industry was a vital young 
industry with a brilliant export record and 
if every now and again particular sections of 
it were to receive heavy blows of a sudden 
and unpredictable character, the growth of 
the industry, which had a very satis- 
factory conversion factor for export 
purposes, would be put back literally for 
years and the door opened wide to foreign 
competitors, 


Reviewing the wide and varied field 
covered by the Subsidiary Companies Mr 
Stanley said: Three weeks ago, we demon- 
strated the first electronic telephone exchange, 
the first to be marketed commercially by 
any company in the world. In a different 
sphere we announced an instrument to 
detect in the earliest stages mastitis in cows. 

Finally,.we have received a contract worth 
approximately one million pounds for the 
supply of a considerable proportion of the 
instrumentation required at the Spadeadam 
Rocket Research Establishment. 


In connection with the proposed creation 
of further “A” Deferred Ordinary Shares, 
the chairman outlined the reasons why the 
company first issued non-voting shares and 
said that it was the Board’s intention to 
examine the whole situation in detail as soon 
as possible. 


The reyort and accounts were adopted 
and the proposed increase of capital 
approved, 
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WILLIAMS AND WILLIAMS 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The Forty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Williams and Williams Limited was held 
on September 20th at Chester. 


Mr B. A. Williams, CBE, Chairman and 
Managing Director, presided, and in the 
course of his remarks said : 


Although we had more than the usual diffi- 
culties to overcome, you will note that the 
results for the Group showed as contemplated 
an improvement for the year. 


In 1910 my late brother and I founded our 
business as a private Company, and from it 
has grown the present public Company, com- 
prising the Williams Group of 21 subsidiary 
Companies employing nearly 6,000 people. 
Your Board is planning to ensure that the 
Organisation of the Group shall continue to 
cope effectively with the anticipated growth 
and extension of its activities. 


While the demand for standard domestic 
windows has fallen, the market for purpose 
made aluminium, bronze and steel windows, 
has increased. Reconstruction work, the 
building of new Schools, Hospitals, etc., 
which fell so far behind during the war years, 
is in part responsible for this improvement 
and seems likely to increase. 


The Report of the Monopolies Commis- 
sion, after exhaustive and expensive investiga- 
tions, was issued in January. The 
Commission found that the policies pursued 
by the Metal Window Association were not 
against the public interest, and that the 
exchange of technical and costing information 
sponsored by the Association has helped 
considerably in reducing the cost of standard 
windows. 


The net profit of the Group, after provid- 


APPOINTMENTS 


SOLARTRON 


DIRECTOR—PRODUCTIVITY 
SERVICES GROUP 


The rapidly expanding SOLARTRON GROUP OF 
COMPANIES has decided to form a Productivity Services} 
Group. To this Group will be devolved the responsibility 
for developing within the organisation the existing theme} 
that as a Company team we have great opportunity to, 
increase our individual standards of living by using all 
effective means of increasing the overall productivity of 
the organisation. The Director, Productivity Services 
Group will be responsible tor co-ordinating and expanding 
existing centralised productivity services such as organisa- 
tion and methods, operation research, executive training 
and planning of new operations. 

SOLARTRON is a young and vigorous organisation 
specialising in the design, manufacture and marketing of a 
range of electronic and precision mechanical products 
accepted as outstanding by world standards. 

Enquiries are invited from men with a thorough know- 
ledge and understanding of modern approaches to manage- 
ment and also a real interest in people and the proper 
approach tor initiating changes in a growing organisation. 
The appointment calls for several years’ experience as a 
Management consultant or senior executive in industry. 
Experience in the organisation of production and training 
ot executives is also essential. The salary is substantial. 

Please write, giving full particulars of past experience, 
to: 

The Personnel Director, 
THE SOLARTRON ELECTRONIC GROUP LTD., 
Queens Road, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


HE IRAQ PETROLEUM COMPANY requires a 

LECTURER (Electrical Engineering) for the Industrial 
Training Centre at Kirkuk. He will be required to give 
instruction in Electrical Engineering Science to apprentices, 
initially to the standard of Ordinary National Certificate, 
and later to the standard of Higher National Certificate. 
Ability to offer Engineering Drawing and General Engi- 
necring Science desirable. 


A wide practical Knowledge 
experience as an instructor or lecturer in a Technical 
Institute or College are essential and candidates must be 
capable of instructing apprentices whose English is initially 
weak. Applicants, under 35, must be ready to take 
up the appointment in January, 1958. Pensionable 
emoluments not less than £1,185 per annum, plus local 
allowances between £485 and £700, depending on family 
circumstances. Annual leave with paid passages. Air 
conditioned, fully furnished accommodation provided at 
nominal rent, but married applicants must be prepared 
for initial separation. —Write, giving full details of qualifi- 
cations and career to date, and quoting No. 720, to 
Box No. 1167, c/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., Gateway 
House. London, E.C.4. 


of Engineering and some 


ERCHANT BANKERS active in Foreign Exchange ' 


Market have opening for experienced Dealer. 
Salary and prospects.—Write, in confidence, 
c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


Good 
to Y.975, 
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ing for all expenditure other than taxation, 
amounted to £331,209, and after providing 
£153,277 for taxation and adding the sum 
of £223,713 brought forward from previous 
years, a balance remains of £401,645. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a dividend of 12$ per cent approved. 


WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION 


The annual general meeting of Western 
Mining Corporation Limited was held on 
September 12 in Melbourne, Mr G. Lindesay 
Clark (the Chairman) presiding. 


In his speech, the Chairman, in referring 
to the retirement of Mr W. S. Robinson as 
Adviser to the Board, referred in detail to 
the contribution which he had made to the 
development of Australian mining, and said: 
“Tam sure you will wish that Mr Robinson’s 
great services to gold mining should be 
recorded and join with me in best wishes 
to him.” 


Reviewing the year’s results (all figures 
quoted are in Australian currency), the 
Chairman said: Net profit for the year was 
£242,059. The Company has maintained a 
steady dividend programme for the year, 
paying dividends Nos. 18 and 19, each of 
6d. per fully paid share and 3d. per partly 
paid share. After the close of the financial 
year a further dividend, No. 20, of 6d. per 
share, was made payable on August 9, 1957, 
on the whole of the issued shares of the 
Company. 


The Western Australian group of com- 
panies treated 1,219,315 tons of ore for a 
recovery of 311,043 ounces of fine gold for 
the year. 


The operations of the various companies 
have been reviewed in the annual reports and 


ISONS LIMITED invite applications for the post of 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OFFICER about to be 
created at the Immingham. Nr. Grimsby, factory. This 
post will include responsibility for Labour, Welfare. 
Safety and [raining organisation in the factory. He will 
be assisted by the present Labour and Welfare Officer and 
Safety Officer. and will have responsibility for advising 
Management on all aspects of human relations, including 
negotiation with Trade Union Officials. He will be respon- 
sible for the thorough implementation of the methods of 
Training Within Industry, and will gradually introduce 
Training in Management methods for all grades of super- 
vision. The qualifications required for this post are: 
a sound basic education, should preferably have had 
teaching experience, qualification in Social Sciences, and if 
possible should have a good knowledge of science. It is 
desirable that he should have had good industrial or 
Similar experience. The appointment is a senior one in 
the factory and will carry the status of a Head of 
Department. Applications. which should include age, 
details of experience and qualifications, together with a 
Statement of posts previously held, should be addressed 
to the Personnel Officer (FP12), Fisons Limited, Harvest 
House. Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
EPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
OFFICERS (physicists, 
and _ statisticians) in 
of Road Research 
Varied and __ interesting 


SCIENTIFIC AND 
requires SCIENTIFIC 
mathematicians, economists 

Traftic and Safety Division 

Laboratory, Langley, Bucks. 
work on theoretical and 

practical aspects of traffic movement as_ affecting 

planning of national road programme, _ design of 
roads and incidence of accidents. and including 
design of apparatus and = application of electronic 
computers. Salary within range £595-£1,050 (men) 
women’s pay slightly less but subject to improvement 
under Equal Pay Scheme. Normal prospects of 
promotion in mid-thirties to Principal Scientific 

Otticer (range up to £1,950) with possibilities of higher 

posts. Qualifications: first or second class Hons. degree 

in appropriate subject = —— Five day week. 
Forms from M.L.N.S., Technical and = Scientific 

Register (K). 26 Ring Street, London, S.W.1, 

quoting A.275/7A. 

_—- rE M ANUFACTURING and selling company in 

Brazil has _a vacancy on the Personnel side of its 

Organisation. The appointment is pensionable and carries 

excellent prospects. Previous experience of Personnel 

work and knowledge of Portuguese desirable but not 
essential. There will be a preliminary period of training 

in England. Candidates, who should be aged 28-33, 

should apply in writing, giving full details of career, 

to Box J.64, Wiilings, 362 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 

HE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN requires 

an INDUSTRIAL LIAISON OFFICER to cover a 
group of manufacturing industries and to assist in pro- 
moting the Council’s object of raising the standard of 
industrial design through The Design Centre and by other 
means. About a quarter of the time is spent visiting 
manufacturers in industrial areas. Experience of the 
design of consumer with an engineering basis 
essential. Age 28-45. Starting sajary according to quali- 
fications and experience in the scalé £900-£1,200 or £1,200- 
£1,500. Pension Scheme.—Application forms, to be 
returned within a fortnight of this advertisement, obtain- 
able with further details from The Establishment Officer, 

28 Haymarket, S.W.1. 


goods 
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at the respective meetings (the Chairman then 
referred to the principal features). 


All shareholders must note with satisfaction 
the importance which the Federal Govern- 
ment attached to maintaining gold produc- 
tion, as shown in the recent increase in 
subsidy. The increase in development 


allowances is specially welcome. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF ACTIVITIES 


As stated in the Chairman’s Speech on 
September 10, 1953, the Corporation in- 
tended, in addition to gold, to look for 
deposits of other metals to give greater 
diversity to the business as a whole. We 
have continued this search. Any ventures 
in base-metals which go beyond the initial 
prospecting stage would require larger funds 
than Western Mining Corporation would 
wish to devote from its own resources, and 
rights issues would be made or” partners 
sought when any deposit warranting serious 
development was found, 


In conclusion, the policy of the Board 
might be summarised as continuing our 
functions as General Managers and Consul- 
tants of our associated companies and main- 
taining output from the producing mines at 
a profitable level. 


We will persevere with our efforts to estab- 
lish Great Western on a basis that will enable 
it to repay its loans and continue as a long- 
term producer. 


We intend to hold our several gold pros- 
pects in the hope that the economy may 
change to our advantage. We also propose 
to continue our search for metals other than 
gold, to give a wider spread of interests. 


In all, this amounts to a large programme 
fully engaging our technical staffs and 
resources. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 


Applications invited for post of Director. Commerciat 
Audit. Pakistan Audit Department, from qualified 
Accountants preferably having previous experience of 
Government audit and accounts work. Appointment on 
a contract basis for five years. Salary for the first year 
at the rate of 2,250 rupees per month with increments 
of 100 rupees per month for the second, third and fourth 
years of the contract. First Class B sea passage for self 
and family for outward and backward journeys. Free 
medical treatment, according to Rules. Leave on average 
pay at I/lith of duty plus leave on medical certificate 
One return leave passage after completion of three years’ 
service. Benefit of Contributory Provident Fund, Sterling 
Branch. Liable to serve anywhere in Pakistan. 

Further information obtainable from the Chief Auditor, 
High Commission for Pakistan, 34 Lowndes Square, 
London, S.W.1, to whom applications with the names of 
two referees should reach by October 11, 1957. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICIAN, 
BARBADOS 


_Candidates should possess good Honours Degree in 
Economics or other appropriate main subject combined 
with Statistics, and have had experience in economic 
analysis and carrying out sampling surveys. Duties include 
supervision of work of statistical office engaged in pre- 
Paring the Island’s social and economic statistics for 
publication and also research into connected problems 

Terms : agreement for three years, salary $7,680 (£1,600 
per annum. B.W dollars 4.8=£1 sterling. Income: 
tax at local rates. Baggage and passage expenses for 
officer and family on appointment and completion of 
agreement up to $1,920 (£400) in either direction. 

Application forms and further particulars from Director 
of Recruitment, Colonial Office. Sanctuary Buildings. 
Great Smith Street, London, $.W.1. Quote BCD 59/28/01 

IR MINISTRY: Translator in Russian. The Civil 

Service Commissioners invite applications for a post 
in London Appointment will be temporary in the firs 
instance, but with prospects of a permanent and pension- 
able post. 

Age at least 21 on September 1, 1957. 

Candidates must normally have at least second class 
Honours degree in Russian and a thorough practical knov 
ledge of that language. Exceptional candidates withou 
the academic qualification may be admitted if they has 
the required command of Russian and English. A hi 
standard of written English is essential. A knowledge of 
another Slav language, preferably Polish, will be a: 
advantage. 


Starting salary £485 (at 21) up to £625 (women £6()5) 
at 25 or over. Men’s maximum £1,000. Women’s pay 
above £485 lower at present, but being improved eacti 
year until equality with men’s scale is reached by 1961. 


These scales are now subject to an increase of the order 
of 5 per cent. 


Particulars and application forms from Secretary, Crvi! 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.!. 
quoting No. 4766/57/. Completed application forms 
should be returned by October 15, 1957. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF NEW © 

is PRODUCTS 

ASSISTANT TO DEVELOPMENT 
DIRECTOR REQUIRED 


The Marley Group of Companies offers big opportunities 
in Thermo-plastics. 


The following processes are operated: 


Calendaring, spreading, laminating, extruding, and 
injection moulding. 

P.V.C., polythene, polystrene and other plastics are 
used in the production of sheet, tiles, pipes and lami- 


nated flooring of several types. 


Applicants for the above vacancy must have a good 
managerial background and costing and estimating experi- 
ence would be considered important. 


Please write to: 


The Development Director 
MARLEY TILE COMPANY, LTD., 
RIVERHEAD, SEVENOAKS, 
Kent 


EPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND _ INDUS- 

TRIAL RESEARCH requires ASSISTANT EX- 
PERIMENTAL OFFICERS in Tratlic and Safety 
Division of Road Research Laboratory, Langley, Bucks. 
Varied and interesting work for Mathematicians and 
Statisticians. Salary in range £370 (age 18)—£800 (men) 
Women’s pay slightly less but subject to improvement 
under Equal Pay Scheme. Prospects of promotion to E.O. 
and Senior E.O. (range up to £1,505). Qualifications: 
G.C.E. (Advanced level in two Science or Maths. 
subjects. Over age 22 pass degree, H.N.C. or 
equivalent generally expected. Five day week. 

Forms from M.L.N.S., Technical and 

Register (K), London, S.W.1, 
A.278/7A. 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM | 


Applications are invited for (A) Senior Lectureship or 
(B) Lectureship in Economic History. 

Salary scale (A) £81,602 x £75—£1.977 p.a., (B) £81,152 
x £75;—£1.677 p.a., entry point according to qualifications 
and experience. Cost of living allowance approximately 
£8100 p.a., outfit allowance £850. Family Allowances: 
wife, £560 


Scientific 


26 King Street, quoting 


p.a., Ist child, £S90 p.a., 2nd and 3rd 
child, £830 p.a. each. Passages for appointee and 
family on appointment. termination and annual leave. 


Appointment on contract for 5 years with possibility of 
renewal. Superannuation scheme. 

Detailed applications (8 copies), naming 3 referees, by 
November 12, 1957, to Secretary, Inter-University Council 
Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 


for Higher 
London, W.C.1, trom whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

the tellowing vacamt positions On the academic stalls °° 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


LECTURER IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 





Applicants should have an honours degree in either 
English Literature or English Language or equivalent 
qualification and should - preferably have teaching 
experience. 


LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY 
Applicants must have an honours degree in Philosophy 
Or equivalent qualifications and should preferably have 
some experience in lecturing. Will be required to lecture 
chiefly in Logic and Scientific Method but will have 
opportunities for lecturing on general philosophical topics. 


LECTURER IN GOVERNMENT 
Applicants should possess a degree with honours in 
Government, Political Science or in a closely allied field. 
Expericnce in research and/or lecturing in the above fields 
will be an advantage. The appointee will be required to 
participate in the teaching and research programme of 
the School. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 
LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS 

Applicants must possess an appropriate honours degree 
Or equivalent qualifications and previous university lectur- 
mg experience is desirable. 

For one vacancy a knowledge of Econometrics will be 
an advantage. 

SALARY: £A1,270 range £A1,820 per annum. Com- 
mencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Appointees will be eligible. subject to medical fitness, 
contribute to the State Superannuation Fund. 
First-class ship fares to Sydney of appointees and their 
families will be paid. 

Five copies of applications (including the names of 
two referees) should be lodged with the Agent General 
for New South Wales, 56 Strand, London, W.C.2, and 
a copy airmailed in an_ envelope marked “ University 
Appointment ” to ahe Bursar, N.S.W. University of 
technology, Box 1, Post Office, Kensington, N.S.W., 
Australia, before October 30, 1957. 


to 
















UGANDA ELECTRICITY BOARD 


Applications are invited for the permanent senior 
staff post of TRAINING OFFICER. 

Applicants should be qualified engineers with good | 
personality, leadership ability and a high degree of | 
responsibility and initiative. Experience of training 
and instruction preferably within a Public Utility 
Undertaking will be regarded as a definite advantage. 

The Board have introduced several training 
apprenticeship schemes for various categories of local 
employees ranging from craft to graduate, and the 
person appointed will be responsible for the co-ordination 


and 


and administration of such schemes; for co-operation 
with educational establishments and professional 
bodies; for the training of supervisors and the general 
development of the Board's training policies. Knowledge 


and practical experience of T. 


j W.1I. is essential. 
Commencing salary will be paid according to age, 


experience and qualifications but will not be less than 
£1,750 per annum. 

Uganda has a pleasant climate and income tax is 
moderate. Maximum tour three years. Five days’ 
vacation leave on full salary for each month of service, 
plus local leave. Up to three adult passages provided 
to and from Uganda. Free partly furnished accommoda- 


tion, medical and dental treatment. 


b f Provident Fund or 
Pension facilities available. 


Application forms and further information may be | 
obtained from the London’ Representative, Uganda | 
Electricity Board, 27 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 


to whom completed forms should be returned not later 
than October I[1th. 
E. H. WILSON, 


Secretary. 
ONSULTING ACTUARIES SOUTH AFRICA 
require the services of 

(1) actuary—qualified in the last five years; 

(2) student—must have passed at least in 

life contingencies. 

These vacancies only arise because of rapid expansion 
and the prospects are good. There are already six 
qualified actuaries in the firm and assistance is urgently 
required. A’ partner expects to be in London about 
October 8th for a few days only, so please address all 


applications to: 
England, c/o Barclays Bank, D.C.O., 
Circus Place, London Wall, 
London, E.C.2, 
and state telephone number. 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED has 

a vacancy in its Treasurer’s Department in London for 
an assistant who will be engaged on foreign exchange 
work. Knowledge of such work and commercial banking | 
procedure would be of advantage. Applicants should be 
between 23 and 28 years of age. Commencing salary 
according to age and _ experience.—Applications should 
be addressed to Head Office and Regions Staff Department 
(WDAM), Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Imperial 
Chemical House, Millbank, S.W.1. 


a AND SPENCER LIMITED invite applica- 
tions from women between the ages of 25 and 35 for 
Staff Management in their larger stores. These are senior 
posts with progressive salaries. Candidates should prefer- 
ably have had experience in managing staff. Commencing 
salary for the introductory period would vary according 
to age and experience but would not be less than £500 | 
p.a.—Please write in first place for further particulars | 
and application form to the Appointments Section, 82 
Baker Street, London, W.1, marking the Envelope * S.M.” | 


Mas 20-25 required in London market research firm 
as Trainee/Assistant to learn all stages of work. 
Interesting job. Good starting salary and prospects.— | 
Apply in own writing to Box 777. } 


SSISTANT LIBRARIAN required for the following 

duties: Clerical routine in connection with the 
ordering, recording, circulating, storing and arranging or 
binding of periodicals. Abstracting scientific and general 
articles. Candidates should be over 20 years of age, of 
good educational background and able to type accurately. 
A good knowledge of one foreign language would be an 
asset. Location of premises Surrey.—-Please write for 


in 


and 
interest and 


application form, heading letter ** Assistant Librarian,” 

to Box 776. 

- HA, | AM WARM.” Convert your domestic 
boiler with a Nu-way Oil Burner. No dirt, ashes 


or carrying. Thermostat control. Far cheaper than elec- 
tricity- or gas.—For cost of converting your boiler write 
Nu-way Heating Plants Lid. (Box 889), Droitwich. 
RY going to fancy dress ball disguised as a 
of Dutf Gordon’s El-Cid Sherry. 
a prize but you'll be in constant demand. 


ROCK BUILDING SOCIETY 


The Advertisement that appeared in The Economist 
September I4th for Rock Building Society stating shares at 
4 per cent was incorrect. This should have read shares 
at 3$ per cent Income Tax paid by the Society. 


bottle 


Announcing 


THE B.1.M.—POLYTECHNIC 
EXECUTIVE PROGRAMME 


A four-week residential cours¢, jointly sponsored by the 
British Institute of Management and the Department of 
Management Studies of The Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
W.1. 


The course is: designed for twenty selected executives 
nominated by their firms. There will be three programmes 


a year, the first beginning on November 11, 1957. The 
next. two courses will start in mid-February and mid- 
April, 1958. 


The fee for the course is one hundred guineas, including 
publications, with hotel accommodation of sixty-five 
guineas in addition. 


Enquiries and nominations should be addressed to the 
Director of the Executive Programme, Department of 
Management Studies, St. Katharine’s House, 194 Albany 
Yireet, N.W.1. 








Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 


central distribution points. Airmail is in- 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one service 
is shown this is be :ause the alternative is either 
not available or not recommended, 

Registered as a Newspaper. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. : c 
by St. Clemen's Press, Lid., London, WC2. Published by The Economist Newspaper, Lid., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SWI. Postage on this issue: UK jd.; Overseas 4d, 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


You may not win | 


| training 


1079 
OF HOLDERS OF SUEZ CANAL 
FOUNDERS’ SHARES. 
Second Notice. 

The 50 per cent. quorum required by law not having 
been obtained at the meeting of September 17, 1957, 
and this first meeting therefore having been unable to 
give valid decisions, a second meeting of the holders 
of Founders’ Shares will be held at the Salle due Centre 


BETING 


Marcelin Berthelot (Maison de la Chimie), 28bis rue 
Saint-Dominique, Paris (7) on Tuesday October 15, 
1957, at 11 a.m., to consider the following business, 


already submitted to the first meeting : 


Approval of the Resolution passed at the General 
Meeting of Shareholders held on June 25, 1957, amend- 
ing Article 2 of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association to read as follows: 

“The objects of the Company are: 

1. The construction of a canal for ocean-going ships 


between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, from 
Suez to the Gulf of Pelusium: 
The construction of a canal for 
irrigation, joining the Nile with 
from Cairo to Lake Timsah; 
rhe construction of two subsidiary canals, 
ing off the preceding above its outlet 
Timsah and flowing in the direction of 
of Pelusium respectively ; 

The operation of the said canals and of the several 
establishments appertaining thereto; 
. The cultivation of land held under the 
Concession. (1) 

the terms 


nN 


river 
the 


traffic and 
Ship Canal, 


branch- 


into Lake 
Suez and 


Charter of 


of the 
of His 


The whole under 
concession as granted by 
Highness the Viceroy of 
30th November 1854. and 
former granting special 


and provisions 
the charters 
Egypt dated respectively 

Sth January 1856, the 
and exclusive power to 

M. de Lesseps to constitute and manage, as 

Original founder and president, a Company for 

these purposes; the latter granting the said canals 

and their appurtenances to the said Company, 
with all the charges and obligations, rights and 
advantages attached to the same by the Egyptian 

Government. 

Tne Management and investments of the Company’s 
reserves and present and future assets in any country 
for the urpose of investigating .any projects, 
acquiring interest or participating in any business, 
and also of founding, taking over on lease or under 
concession or of operating any financial, industrial, 
commercial, mining, real estate or investment under- 
taking, particularly with a view to furthering 
activities of an international nature conducive to an 
increase in commercial exchanges between nations.” 

Approval of the Resolution passed at the same General 
Meeting to make the Company comply with the provi- 
sions of the French Companies Act of 1867. 

This meeting of holders of Founders’ Shares 
called by the Company. 

Owners of Founders’ Shares in bearer form can take 
part in the discussions and vote at the Meeting on 
proving at the Company's Head Office that their shares 
have been deposited with a banking establishment. The 
serial numbers of the shares deposited must be shown on 
the vouchers. 


is being 


Owners holding certificates of deposit or deposit 
receipts issued by the Company are not required to 
produce proof of ownership. 

(i) Under agreements made between the Viceroy and 
the Company on March 18, 1863, January 30 and 
February 22. 1866, and approved, the first at the 
General Meeting of July 15, 1863, and the last two at 
the General Meeting of August 1. 1866, the Company 
waived all rights arising under paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and 5 
of Article 2 in regard to the fresh water canal and 


development of the land 


B.Sc. (ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce of 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.¢ 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.f Law, 


free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially 

graduates and older students. Six-month 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc. (ECON.) DEGREE 


for university 
and intensive 
DAVIES'S. 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries, 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Also 
combined Secretarial and Finishing Course. Specialised 
in Journalism, Political. Hotel or Medical work. 
Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day and 
resident students.—Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 2 Ark- 
wright Road, London, N.W.3. Telephone : Hampstead 
9831. 





EXPERT 
for Examinations—University 
Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects. —Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


POSTAL TUITION 
Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


or call at London, 
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RITCHIE CALDER’S Signposts to the Atomic Age 


rade routes 


beneath the 


Sea... 
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THERE IS A POWERFUL AGENT, obedient, 
rapid, easy, which conforms to every use, and 
reigns supreme on board my vessel. Everything 
1s done by means of it. It lights tt, warms it, 


and 1s the soul of my mechanical apparatus... 


“Thus Captain Nemo, in Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, explained the unlimited range of his 
submarine Nautilus. In January 1955, Jules Verne’s 
vision of 1873 was fulfilled.The United States atomic 
submarine, appropriately called Nautilus IJ, put to sea, 
driven by an inexhaustible source of power. 

Captain Nemo’s Nautilus was not a war-vessel, but 
a submarine yacht. Now submarine oil tankers, bigger 
than any ship afloat, are contemplated. Similarly we 
could have submarine freighters. But why not passenger 
liners as well? Under-water Queen Elizabeths could be far 
larger and could travel far faster and far farther. 

We just need to get used to the idea of submerging. 
Already we climb beyond the clouds and “above the 
weather” in high-speed air-liners. This, we recognise, is 
part of our mastery over the elements—the captain 
chooses his levels and his lanes to avoid the upheavals of 
the lower atmosphere and secure favourable upper winds. 

The same applies to that other element, the ocean. 
Since the first frail craft put out to sea, men have 
endured the heaving and tossing of the waves, the 
battering of the winds and the torments of the storms. 
Even the greatest liners fare badly when Atlantic rollers 
are 60 feet high. 

Designers of the surface ships have to contend with 
many factors—the resistance of water, the erratic wave- 


—. 
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formations and the drag of the winds on the super- 
structure. They can streamline submarines to shear the 
water. They have to allow for depth-pressures on the hull 
but they can ignore the waves, since with the reserves of 
power of an atomic-engine, the vessels need never surface 
except in sheltered waters. Winds can be discounted. 

Already submarines of 100,000 tons are regarded as a 
practical proposition but the bigger, the more economic, 
in terms of atomic power. Even in such dimensions they 
could command speeds higher than the fastest fish (the 
swordfish is reputed to travel at 57 miles an hour) and 
could circumnavigate the world on a pittance of nuclear 
fuel. Like the air-pilots, the captains could choose the 
currents and lanes to best advantage. With atomic- 
powered searchlights, passengers would have revealed to 
them a world inhabited by strange creatures. Tourists 
could sail up the oceanic canyons, like pleasure cruises 
up Norwegian fjords. They would voyage between the 
peaks of the submarine mountain ranges. 
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As Jules Verne wrote, over 80 years ago: It ts 
marvellous! You were right, Captain Nemo, to make use of this 
agent which takes the place of wind, water and steam. 

But he did not know the real nature of that agent— 
nuclear power.” [R.C.] 


* * * 

MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and 
constructing Nuclear Power Plant to meet world 
needs in the New Atomic Age. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square London 





